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FOREWORD 



This publication was prepared to assist those involved in administering 
vocational education programs in stenographic, secretarial, and related olhce 
occupations. It offers suggestions for courses of study, tests, and teaching ma- 
terials, and other information helpful in conducting programs under current 
legislative enactments. The “suggested” curricula should be adapted to meet 
local conditions and needs. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 is a landmark in the history of voca- 
tional education. The Act authorizes Federal grants to help the States support, 
expand, and improve their programs, so that all persons will have access to 
vocational training or retraining opportunities consistent with the Nation’s 
manpower and employment needs. 

The Act further assures flexibility in training programs that keeps them 
up-to-date with the current needs of management and labor. It is also concerned 
with the quality of training or retraining programs, thus ottering a challenge to 
vocational education administrators and local public educational agencies to 
provide services a^uring high quality programs. These services include teacher- 
, training, supervision, research, vocational counseling and guidance, prograi^ 
evaluation, curricula development, and training programs for persons with 
special needs. 

The 1963 Act is comprehensive and realistic in its concern more with groups 
of people and their special educational needs for gainful employment as skilled 
workers or technicians than with occupational categories. Therefore, unlike pre- 
vious legislation affecting vocational education, this legislation covers all occu- 
pations, including education for stenographic, seaetarial, and related office 
occupations. 

This guide was prepared by C. E. Leslie & Associates under contractual 
arrangements between the U.S. Office of Education and McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
Among those serving as consultants to C. E. Leslie & Associates were specialists 
from industry; administrators from State level vocational-technical education 
programs; faculty members of high school, junior college, college, and univer- 
sity business education departments; members of secretarial associations; and 
publishers’ representatives. A wide range of suggestions and approaches to the 
subject were received and, wherever possible, incorporated into the final docu- 
ment. Since the resulting materials represent many opinions, no approval or 
endorsement of any institution; agency, or persons should be inferred. 

The suggested study units for each area of specialization are intensive, 
enabling students to meet the job requirements of the occupational field. The 
study units may be modified and lengthened to include required general educa- 
tion studies for in-school trainees. With minor modifications, the content can be 
used in Manpower Development and 'I'raining Programs. 

Grant Venn 

Associate Commissioner for Adult, 

Vocational, and Library Programs 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 
(as amended in 1963 and 1965) provide unparalleled opportunities for realistic vocational preparation 
for virtually all qualified and interested persons who evidence the potential to achieve competence in a 
particular occupation or occupational field. These legislative acts reflect the concern of the Nation to 
utilize, and support financially, the vocational education resources of the various States for the benefit 
of each person and of the Nation itself. 

This section presents some pertinent provisions of these laws as they relate to the development of 
this suggested curricula guide. 



OFFICE OCCUPATIONS EDUCATION 



The Area Redevelopment Act gave Federal sup- 
port for office occupations education, in addition 
to training in other occupations. The scope of the 
program, the number of people, and the areas in- 
volved, however, were modest by comparison to 
those affected by subsequent legislation. The Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962 
(M.D.T.A.) provided Federal funds to the States 
for the vocational and on-the-job training of un- 
employed and underemployed persons. This pro- 
vided them with new skills, refreshed old skills 
fallen into disuse, upgraded skills for job and eco- 
nomic advancement of the individual, and pro- 
vided basic education (as needed). 

Among the most popular programs offered under 
the M.D.T.A. were those for training in ’office occu- 
pations. In fact, three of the top ten positions were 
in office occupations. Two U.S. Office of Education 
suggested curricula guides, OE-86006-Clerical and 
Record Keeping Occupations and OE-86007 •Steno- 
graphic and Secretarial Occupations, were devel- 
oped under the M.D.T.A. for use by teachers and 
local and State school administrators. I'hese guides 
were job-oriented in accordance with the require- 
ments for these occupations included in the Die- 
tionaty of Occupational Titles and other sources. 
'Fhe generalized nature of the job descriptions, or 
definitions, resulted in a clustering of skills and 
duties presented in those guitles. I'liere was, how- 



ever, no definition of specialization studies re- 
quired, except for supervisory positions. 

Another suggested curricula guide, also devel- 
oped by the U.S. Office of Education under the 
M.D.T.A., was OE-86010-Eleclronic Business Data 
Processing Peripheral Equipment Occupations. 
This guide considered the areas of study, training, 
and practice needed for specialization in some of 
the jobs associated with business data processing. 
In addition, this guide included job descriptions 
from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, de- 
tailed occupational and course of study prerequi- 
sites, and, similar to the previously mentioned 
guides, standards of achievement or the objec- 
tives to be attained in each study unit. 

'I'raining programs are still being offered, ex- 
panded, and implemented in the States for per- 
sons qualifying for support and education under 
the provision of the M.D.T.A. A 1965 amendment 
of die M.D.l'.A. provides refresher and reorienta- 
tion education of unemployed professional persons. 

'Fhe continuation of the M.D.T.A. stenographic 
and secretarial occupations programs was consid- 
ered during the initial stages of development of 
this guide, which, in effect, supersedes OE-86007. 
With only minor modification, it can be used ef- 
fectively in M.D.T.A. programs. 

The need for vocational education in office occu- 
pations was recognized in the Vocational Educa- 
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tion Act of 1963, which states in part, . . in rec- 
ognized occupations (including any program de- 
signed to fit individuals for gainful employment in 
business and office occupations) . . This Act puts 
greater emphasis on office occupations training 
than did the M.D.T.A., by providing this type of 
training for students in secondary schools as well as 
for other individuals. The Act further states that 
the vocational education programs are to include 



guidance and counseling in connection with the 
vocational training. This feature serves to assure 
several purposes: (1) selecting trainees who can rea- 
sonably profit from the training by evidencing the 
necessary aptitudes, attitudes, and capacities; (2) 
helping the eligible trainee to state a “career objec- 
tive” first; and (3) providing means to ascertain the 
expectancy of employment meeting career objec- 
tives, within specific localities. 



PROVISIONS OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 



Section i of the Act declares its purpose and 
reads as follows: 

Section 1. It is the purpose of this part to 
authorize Federal grants to States to assist them 
to maintain, extend, and improve existing pro- 
grams of vocational education, to develop new 
programs of vocational education, and to provide 
part-time employment for youths who need the 
earnings from such employment to continue 
their vocational training on a full-time basis, so 
that persons of all ages in all communities of the 
State— those in high school, those who have com- 
pleted or discontinued their formal education 
and are preparing to enter the labor market, 
those who have already entered the labor market 
but need to upgrade their skills or learn new 
ones, and those with special educational handi- 
caps— will have ready access to vocational train- 
ing or retraining which is of high quality, which 
is realistic in the light of actual or anticipated 
opportunities for gainful employment, and 
which is suited to their needs, interests, and 
ability to benefit from such training. 

A portion of Section 4 (a) of the Act defines the 
eligible training population and reads: 

Section 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in subsection (b) , a State’s allotment under Sec- 
tion 3 may be used, in accordance with its ap- 
proved State plan, for any or all of the following 
purposes: 

(1) Vocational education for persons attending 
high school; 

(2) Vocational education for persons who have 
completed or left high school and who are 
available for full-time study in preparation 
for entering the labor market; 

(3) V'ocational education for persons (other 
than persons who are receiving training al- 
lowances under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962 (Public Law 87- 



415), the Area Redevelopment Act (Public 
Law 87-27), or the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962 (Public Law 87—794) who have al- 
ready entered the labor market and .who 
need training or retraining to achieve stabil- 
ity or advancement in employment; 

(4) Vocational education for persons who have 
academic, socio-economic, or other handi- 
caps that prevent them from succeeding in 
the regular vocational- education program; 

(5) Construction of area vocational education 
school facilities; 

(6) Ancillary services and activities to assure 
quality in all vocational education programs, 
such as teacher training and supervision, 
program evaluation, special demonstration 
and experimental programs, development of 
instructional materials, and State adminis- 
tration and leadership, including periodic 
evaluation of State and local vocational 
education programs and services in light of 
information regarding current and pro- 
jected manpower needs and job opportuni- 
ties. 

Section 8 of the Act excludes “. . . any program 
to fit individuals for employment in occupations 
which the Commissioner determines, and specifies 
in regulations, to be generally considered profes- 
sional or as requiring a baccalaureate or higher 
degree . . .” 

Some of the regulations referenced in Section 8 
of the Act have been reprinted from the Federal 
Register, August 28, 1964, and are titled. Part 104- 
Administration of Vocational Education, Federal 
Allotments to States, Rules and Regulations. 

Selected abstracted sections of these Rules are 
not to be construed as legal in any sense, but are 
])resented here to assist users of this guide. For ac- 
curacy and completeness of the regulations, the 
reader is referred to the Federal Register reprint. 








SELECTED ABSTRACTS-PART 104 - 
EDUCATION, FEDERAL ALLOTMENTS 

Section 104.1 (c) defines business and office occu- 
pations as ... occupations pursued by individuals 
in public or private enterprises or organizations 
which are related to the facilitaling function of the 
office . . .” 

Section 104.1 (1) defines an occupational field as 
a “. . . group of recognized occupations having sub- 
stantial similarities common to all occupations in 
the group . . .” 

Section 104.6(a) (2) (Hi), specifies that vocation- 
al education by the State which qualifies for Federal 
funds shall be suited to the needs, abilities, and 
interests of the students. 

Section 104.7 (a) states that the employment of- 
fices will make occupational information regard- 
ing reasonable present and future prospects of 
employment in the community and elsewhere avail- 
able to the State board and local educational agen- 
cies. Reciprocally, Section 104.7 (b) reads: “Guid- 
ance and counseling personnel of the State board 
and local educational agencies working through 
the cooperative arrangement will make available 
to the public employment offices information re- 
garding the occupational qualifications of persons 
having completed or completing vocational educa- 
tion courses in schools. The State plan shall pro- 
vide how such information will be considered in 
the occupational guidance and placement of such 
persons.” Both of these regulations have been used 
in developing the section in this guide titled. Se- 
lection, Guidance, and Counseling, in the prerequi- 
sites for each occupation, in the Standards of 
Achievement, and in the Record of Completion. 

Section 104.13(a) (2) (iii) (c) states that the 
State board or local educational agency responsible 
for vocational education shall have full charge of 
determining content and organization of courses 
and curricula. It follows that all outlines, curricula, 
teacher and trainee materials, and program plans 
in this guide are to be considered as only sugges- 
tions. 

Section 104.13(b) (1) provides for fitting indi- 
viduals for employment in a recognized occupation. 

I he training specifial may be for entry into an 
occupation or for upgrading skills to achieve sta- 
bility or advancement in employment. In this 
guide, program plans have been designed for con- 
tinuous study by the trainee beyond initial entry 
rec|uirements. At the same time, trainees who de- 



ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL 
TO STATES, RULES AND REGULATIONS 

sire to upgrade skills can be “slotted” or be ad- 
mitted to study any subject unit for which they 
meet the prerequisites by exhibiting either equiva- 
lent education or proficiency as stated in the Stand- 
ards of Achievement of the prerequisite unit (s) . 
The course of study for an upgrading trainee can 
be tailored by the school counselor or administrator 
to meet the individual needs. 

Section 104.13(b) (2) states that all trainees or 
students will have an occupational objective or ca- 
reer objective, which is a matter of record. The ob- 
jective may be a specific occupation or a cluster of 
closely related occupations. 

Section 104.13(c) (2) (i), dealing with orienta- 
tion of instruction, states that such instruction shall 
include classroom instruction and field, shop, labo- 
ratory, cooperative work, or other occupational 
experience. Subsection (ii) provides for the cor- 
rection by instruction of whatever educational de- 
ficiencies the trainee may have that prevent him 
from profiting from such instruction. The scope of 
this guide is such that remedial education (with 
the exception of speech correction) is not included, 
but is left to the discretion of school administra- 
tors to determine and to include in the school’s 
programs. 

Section 104.13 (d) (I) indicates that a State plan 
for vocational instruction may be supplemented by 
such other general education subjects as may be 
necessary to develop a well-rounded individual. 
However, Section 104.13(h) (4) says that the pro- 
gram of instruction is to be sufficiently extensive in 
duration and intensive, within a scheduled unit of 
time, to enable the trainee to develop employable 
competencies. Thus, the suggested subject units in 
this guide vary in length of time of study, and the 
.schedules or programs are designed to allow inclu- 
sion of general education subjects w'hich may be 
required by the State. 

Section 104.17 deals with business and office oc- 
cupations and provides for both subject matter and 
practical experience to be included in the voca- 
tional instruction. The Relevant Work Exf)erience 
section of this guide suggests .some work experi- 
ence projects that should be adjunctive to the cur- 
ricula. 

Section 104.18 details the extent of vocational 
guidance and counseling services. Suggestions re- 
garding the provisions of Section 104.18 will be 
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found in the Selection, Guidance, and Counseling 
section. 

tor further information regarding rules and 



regulations, the reader is referred to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and to the individual State 
plans. 



MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 



This act was designed primarily for entry, re- 
fresher, and upgrading training, with certain sub- 
sistence and travel allowances for eligible trainees. 
Although trainees in M.D.T.A. programs are ex- 
cluded in Section 4 (a) (3) of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, much of the curricular content 
in this guide can be used for training persons eligi- 
ble under the M.D.T.A. 

The concern of the Nation for persons to be 
trained vocationally and to continue in school has 
also been expressed in other legislation. Some ex- 
amples are an amendment to Social Security, the 
Elementary and Secondary School Act, and amend- 
ments to the George-Barden and Smith-Hughes 
Acts. The Social Security Amendment, for example. 



provides that a person over age 18, who received 
Social Security benefits until age 18, can receive 
further benefits until age 22 provided he is a full- 
time student. Full-time student means a person en- 
rolled in a normal day program, or an evening 
student in a course of study which will take at least 
3 months and who carries a subject load sufficient 
to 'complete the course in the time normally re- 
quired by a day student. Although certain persons 
specified in the amendment are excepted from 
benefits, nevertheless, it makes vocational training 
possible for many persons who otherwise would 
have had to forfeit the opportunity because of the 
lack of funds. 
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HOW TO USE THE GUIDE 



This suggested curricula guide may be used to 
suit a variety of vocational education needs and 
conditions. It incorporates unitized subject studies 
and suggested patterns for continuous education to 
meet specific career objectives of trainees eligible 
under both the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
and the Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962, as amended. 

The development of this suggested curricula 
guide was based on the job definitions or descrip* 
tions (including worker requirements) found in 
the 1965 edition of the Dictionaiy of Occupatiotial 
Titles, as amended or amplified by information 
from professional contributors. Teachers, counsel- 
ors, school administrators, and members of com- 
munity vocational education committees should 
become acquainted with the job descriptions, 
worker trait requirements, and occupational pre- 
requisites detailed in the next two sections of this 
guide. Since local conditions may affect some em- 
ployment standards set forth in the occupational 
prerequisites, modifications may be required. The 
focus of teaching should be to develop trainees to 
meet the suggested standards of employability. 
Teachers should alert counselors about trainees 
who are not progressing adequately. This advice 
will enable the counselors to help the trainee by 



recommending greater effort, remedial training or 
to discuss possible change of the trainee’s career 
objective in sufficient time to prevent unnecessary 
frustration or loss of time in vocational prepara- 
tion. 

Just as this type of cooperation must exist be- 
tween teachers and counselors, close cooperation 
and full communication should exist between 
teachers, counselors, school administrators, commu- 
nity boards, employers, and employment offices. 

For example, if the selection of trainees is wrong, 
teaching efforts may be unduly increased and facili- 
ties may be used inefficiently. Or, if trainees have 
developed employable skills and work (either full 
time or for relevant experience development) is 
not available, skills and knowledges may decline 
from employability levels and, as a result, individ- 
ual morale may be lowered. Department chairmen 
and school administrators should be advised peri- 
odically by teachers and counselors of facility and 
equipment needs, extent of anticipated enrollment, 
remedial training needs, and levels of achievement 
being attained within the suggested time allow- 
ances. Program offerings should be coordinated 
with those of other schools or with a specialized 
area school offering specific courses of study. 



SUGGESTED 

Under each job description, a group of study 
units is suggested for the development of required 
proficiencies. In most instances, these units can be 
considered as “core” education. Thus, depending 



TRAINING 

oh what the individual trainee offers as education 
or experience, units may be deleted from or added 
to the suggested material. This flexibility should 
provide for the needs of the training population. 



BASIC STENOGRAPHICSECRETARIAL PROGRAM (USOE Code 14.0700) 



The Curricula Synopses section shows typical 
full-time training programs, predicated on a 6-hour 
school day, that can be used to develop employ- 
able skills and knowledges in minimal time for 
several entry level occupations, and to provide a 
foundation for specialized stenographic and secre- 
tarial occupations. Because of the variations in 
trainee qualifications for vocational education, for 



example, subject units dealing with citizenship 
education or other studies that may be required by 
individual States, some alteration of this basic pro- 
gram may be made. It is suggested that the skill 
units sequence be maintained, wherever possible, 
since basic skills should be highest when trainees 
are ready to be employed. 
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FULL-TIME TRAINING PROGRAMS 



ull'time programs, which require no specialized 
studies, may be offered in high schools, post-second- 
ary, and special schools. A variety of sources for 
remedial work should be made available for train- 
ees who require remedial training in order to profit 
Irorn the regular program. 

Programs which require elective or specialized 
studies, such as medical or legal terminology, may 
originate in the high school and be continued in 
the post-secondary school where the trainee’s spe- 
cialized skills and knowledges can be developed. 



Skills covered by the Specialized Ofjice Education 
Units section may be offered in post-secondary 
schwls, area schools, or community, junior, or 
senior colleges. The studies in the Administrative 
Office Education Units section can be offered in 
post-secondary schools or community, junior, or 
senior colleges. 

Provision for relevant work experience projects 
should be made by each local educational agency 
as indicated in the programs. 



PART-TIME TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Since the curricula are unitized, special part-time 
programs can be organized in high schools or post- 
secondary schools to suit the needs of trainees. Such 



programs should be sufficiently intensive to meet 
approved State plan requirements. 



REFRESHER AND UPGRADING PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS 



As in the part-time programs, the skill and 
knowledge units can be selected to meet the needs 
of adults who wish to refresh or upgrade their 



skills. Careful assessment by counselors should be 
made of the trainee’s claimed proficiencies and ex- 
perience before suggesting a course of study. 



MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 



The suggested full-time programs can be used 
for trainees qualifying under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. Because the Act pro- 



vides for refresher and upgrading training, the pro- 
grams can be tailored to meet a variety of trainee 
needs as previously stated. 



SUGGESTED STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT AND RECORD OF COMPLETION 



Each unit has suggested achievement standards. 
These standards are expressed in several ways, de- 
pending on the nature of the studies. Some stand- 
ards, usually those dealing with basic skills, are 
quantitative; others are in terms of the knowledge 
to have been acquired-in qualitative terms regard- 
ing attitudes, interest, and other performance cri- 
teria not easily measured objectively. Collectively 
the suggested standards for each unit of study in 
the program should equal or exceed the employ- 
ability standards stated in the occupational pre- 
requisites. 

One unifying element suggested for the various 
uses to which the guide may be put is the Record 
of Completion. This record has several purposes: 



1. It safeguards the schools) against possible 
misrepresentation or error by an applicant 
seeking a position in the occupational field, as 
regards completion of a course of study. 

2. It serves as a reward to motivate a student to 
complete a course of study successfully. 

3. It can be used as a transcript for school trans- 
ler purposes for future enrollment for special- 
ization by a trainee. 

4. It can be used as a base from which counsel- 
ors or teachers in the same or different schools 
can prepare specific programs of study for 
the trainee. 

5. It can result in a saving ol time or investiga- 
tion by an employment office. 
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6. It can be used in lieu <)£ grades to standardize 
on skill and knowledge achievements, thus 
saving possible embarrassment of the trainee 
by an employer or employer’s representative. 
It also provides a basis to evaluate the trainee 
with other trainees from different groups, 
rather than solely on his performaijce as con- 
trasted with trainees in a given local group. 

7. It can be used as an objective measurement 
against certain employment standards. 

The record has some shortcomings which should 
be noted: 

1. While providing statements of trainee skill 
achievement in quantitative terms, it also 
provides for qualitative statements. These 
qualitative assessments, however, are usually 
limited to the knowledge items of study. 

2. Many judgments of proficiency are left to the 
individual teacher. This may result in evalua- 
tion differences. When objective tests are 
used, some of these differences may be re- 
duced. 

A trainee who leaves a program, either after hav- 
ing completed his suggested program or earlier, 
should be given his Record of Completion indicat- 
ing partial or full completion of appropriate 
studies. Copies of this record should be kept in the 
school office. 



Trainees, who have been away from training 
for a period of time which in the judgment of 
counselors, teachers, and school administrators is 
sufficiently long to have effected a deterioration of 
skills, should be reexamined when entering a voca- 
tional education program. The prerequisites for 
unit study usually state completion of prior units 
of study or demonstration by the trainee of pro- 
ficiencies equivalent to the standards of achieve- 
mer«; for those prior units. Discretion in the evalua- 
tion of these equivalent proficiencies should be 
e.v<:rcised. The acceptance of trainees for further 
study should be consistent with school policies 
under State plans. 

It is suggested that the Record of Completion 
show the detail of the program by skill and knowl- 
edge areas and the competencies achieved by the 
trainee. A folder for each trainee should include 
evaluations at completion of each unit of study. 
Interim evaluations for record accuracy should be 
obtained from teachers. Teachers should incorpo- 
rate the last quantitative measures of achievement 
by the trainee, as well as the qualitative judgments 
required in the unit. One suggested version of a 
Record of Completion is shown in the section. Se- 
lection, Guidance, and Counseling. 
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ABOUT THE DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 



The third edition of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, published in 1965, was piocluced by 
the United States Employment Service. It contains 
information about the world of work for use by 
persons engaged in the fields of manpower utiliza- 
tion, classification, recruitment, and selection. It is 
also useful for those concerned with vocational 
counseling, education, and training. Users of this 
suggested curricula guide who may not have ready 
access to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(D.O.T.) will find this section helpful in under- 
standing the structure of the new D.O.T. and how 
information contained therein has been used in 
the development of the curricula. 

Since its original publication in 1939, the D.O.T. 
has undergone several changes to keep pace with 
changing job patterns and the needs of those in- 
volved in various manpower resource services. The 
third edition reflects the results of new occupa- 
tional research and job analysis techniques, pilot 
studies, and contributions by industry, professional 
societies, trade organizations, government agencies, 
and subject-matter specialists. 'I’lie new D.O.l'. 
supersedes the 1949 edition of Volumes 1 and II, 
supplement of March 1955, and D.O.T. part IV 
issued in 1944. 

I he major portion of Volume 1 of the new issue 
is devoted to the names and definitions of various 
occupations arranged alphabetically by job titles 
and their commonly used alternates. Occasionally, 
inversion or modihration of the job title is made in 
order to group similar jobs and to assist users to 
l(x;ate a cleHnition oi a particular job. The job 
definitions provide or imply information about the 
content, execution, and purpose of the work; the 



nature of functions performed; the significant apti- 
tudes, interests, temperaments, knowledges, and 
abilities required; and the physical demands and 
working conditions necessitated by the particular 
type of work. As a consequence, the wording of the 
job definitions is in broad terms with an attempt to 
be all-inclusive. Not all definitions, therefore, will 
coincide exactly with like jobs in particular estab- 
lishments or localities. A job definition usually re- 
ceives the designation of the industry in which it 
is found. However, jobs which are found in several 
industries are designated by the particular type of 
activity. The term “clerical”, for example, is ap- 
plied to typists, stenographers, secretaries, adding- 
machine operators, and the like. Volume I also has 
information about occupational classification and 
coding, arrangement, and uses of the Dictionary. 

Volume 11 of the D.O.T. presents the grouping 
of jobs, “having the same basic occupational, indus- 
trial, or worker characteristics to help the user dis- 
cern relationships among occupations; and, as a 
standard approach to classifying the abilities, voca- 
tional experiences, and potential of workers." The 
Introduction to Volume II states: “It (the third 
edition of the D.O.'l'.) should be more useful to 
guidance and placement personnel in dealing with 
persons planning careers or seeking eniployment.” 
In addition. Volume II contains a Glossary wliicli 
defines technical terms found in Volume 1 and two 
appendices which explain coding relationships and 
worker trait components. 

Pertinent information from Volumes 1 and II 
has been abstracted selectively and is presented 
here in brief. 



DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES CODING 



Each job definition has a code number of six 
digits. 1 he digits have individual significance for 
users of the D.O.T. The coding for the job defini- 



tion of secretary (clerical), alternately titled girl 
friday and secretarial stenographer, is 201.368 in 
the D.O.l'. 
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The First Three Digits 

The first three digits, 201, refer to the occupa- 
tional classification by category, division, and the 
further refined (referred to as such in the D.O.T.) 
3-digit group. The first digit refers to an occupa- 
tional category, the second to a division, and the 
thirtl to the subsequent 3-digit group. There are 
nine number designated occupational categories as 
follows: 

0) Professional, technical, and managerial oc- 
M cupations 

2 Clerical and sales occupations 

3 Service occupations 

4 Farming, fishery, forestry, and related occupa- 

tions 

5 Processing occupations 

6 Machine trades occupations 

7 Bench work occupations 

8 Structural work occupations 

9 Miscellaneous occupations 

The first digit, 2, places the job in the clerical and 
sales occupations group. A definition of category 2 
as found in the section, “Occupational Group Ar- 
rangement of Titles and Codes,” of Volume II 
reads: 

2 Clerical and Sales Occupations 

This category includes occupations concerned 
with preparing, transcribing, transferring, sys- 
tematizing, and preserving written communica- 
tions and records; collecting accounts; distribut- 
ing information; and influencing customers in 
favor of a commodity or service. Includes occu- 
pations closely identified with sales transactions 
even though they do not involve actual par- 
ticipation. 

The next digit, 0, refers to a particular division 
within category 2. The title and definition of this 
division is: 

20 Stenography, Typing, Filing, and Related 
Occupations 

This division includes occupations concerned 
with making, classifying, and filing records, in- 
nuaing written communications. 

'Fhe third digit, 1, refers to a three-digit group defi- 
nition which is: 

201 Secretaries 

'Fhis group includes occupations concerned with 
carrying out minor administrative and general 
office duties in addition to taking and transcrib- 



ing dictation. Occupations concerned primarily 
with taking and transcribing dictation are in- 
cluded in Group 202. 

The secretarial occupations listed in the D.O.T. 
with these first three digits (201) are shown below. 
The letters in parentheses in the column left of the 
code numbers do not appear in the D.O.T., but are 
used for reference and will be explained in this 
subsection. 

(a) 201.268 Social Secretary (clerical) 

(a) 201.368 Secretary (clerical) 

(b) girl friday 

(b) secretarial stenographer 

(c) Legal Secretary (clerical) 

(c) Medical Secretary (clerical) 

I'he stenographer grouping as it appears in the 
D.O.T. is given below with coding. Again, letters in 
parentheses to the left of the code number column 
do not appear in the D.O.T. and are used for ref- 
erence only . 

(a) 202.388 Court Reporter (clerical) 

(b) law reporter 

(a) Stenographer (clerical) 

(b) clerk-stenographer 

(d) Foreign - Language Stenog- 

rapher (clerical) 

(d) Legal Stenographer (cleri- 

cal) 

(d) Medical Stenographer (cler- 

ical) 

(d) Police Stenographer (gov. 

ser.) 

(d) Public Stenographer (cleri- 

cal) 

(d) Technical Stenographer 

(clerical) 

(c) Stenographer, Print Shop (print. 

& pub.) 

(a) Stenotype Operator (clerical) 

(b) stenotype-machine operator 

(b) steno-typist 

The ivuers in parentheses indicate the types of 
titles, i.'ie manner of their listing, whether or not 
job definitions will be found for these titles in the 
D.O.T., and the way in which they appear in the 
"Occupational Group Arrangement of Titles and 
Codes” section of the D.O.T. All titles designated 
(a) are in capital letters and are classed as base 
titles. Titles with designation (c) , and in capital 
letters, are classed as defined related titles. I'he let- 
ter (b) designates alternate titles. Titles indented 
and bearing initial capitals are designated (d) and 
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are called undefined related titles in the D.O.T. 
Base titles and defined related titles are defined in 
the D.O.T. Defined related titles bear the same 
code number as the base title and their definitions 
are found in Volume I indented under the base 
title definition. Alternate titles appear in lower case 
letters and are alternates or synonyms for the title 
preceding them and are not defined separately. 
Undefined related titles are contained in the body 
of the definition of the title under which they ap- 
pear, and they are specializations of the more gen- 
eral duties as described in the definition. 



The Last Three Digits 

The three digits to the right of the decimal point 
(places 4, 5 and 6) refer to coding which indicates 
the job’s relationship to Data, People, and Things, 
respectively. They identify the highest appropriate 
function in each hierarchy required by the job 
and when taken together indicate collectively the 
total level of complexity at which the worker must 
perform. Tiie following table, taken from the 
D-0-T-, presents the three groupings arranged in 
descending order of complexity, that is, the higher 



the digit, the less complex the function. Under 
People, the D.O.T. cautions that the relationships 
can only be considered in the most general sense, 
since the arrangement is somewhat arbitrary and 
each relationship represents a wide range of com- 
plexity. 

Data in the D.O.T. is defined as: Information, 
knowledge, and conceptions, related to data, 
people, or things, obtained by observation, investi- 
gation, interpretation, visualization, mental crea- 
tion; incapable of being touched. Written data take 
the form of numbers, words, symbols; other data 
are ideas, concepts, and oral verbalization. Of sig- 
nificance to users of this guide are the definitions of 

2, and 3 under Data. 1. Coordinating is defined 
as. Determining time, place, and sequence of oper- 
ations or actions to be taken on the basis of analysis 
of data. Executing determinations and/or report- 
ing on events. 2. Analyzing is defined as: Examin- 
ing and evaluating data. Presenting alternative 
actions in relation to the evaluation is frequently 
involved. 3. Compiling is defined as: Gathering, 
collating, or classifying information about things, 
data, or people. Reporting and/or carrying out a 
prescribed action in relation to the information is 
frequently involved. 



Data (4th digit) 

0 Synthesizing 

1 Coordinating 

2 Analyzing 

3 Compiling 

4 Computing 

5 Copying 

6 Comparing 

g| No significant relationship 



People (5th digit) 

0 Mentoring 

1 Negotiating 

2 Instructing 

3 Supervising 

4 Diverting 

5 Persuading 

6 Speaking-Signaling 

7 Serving 

8 No significant relationship 



Things (6th digit) 

0 Setting-Up 

1 Precision Working 

2 Operating-Controlling 

3 Driving-Operating 

4 Manipulating 

5 Tending 

6 Feeding-Oftbearing 

7 Handling 

8 No significant relationship 



^ ip Data hierarchy is used when the worker’s involvement in the Things hierarchy is at theO 1 
2 level and there is no significant relationship to Data or People. ^ nierareny is at the 0, 1 



The definitions of the functions under People, as 
they appear in the D.O.T., are presented below: 

0. Mentoring: Dealing with individuals in terms 
of their total personality in order to advise, 
counsel, and/or guide them with regard to prob- 
lems that may be resolved by legal, scientific, 
clinical, spiritual, and/or other professional prin- 
cipals. 

1. Negotiating: Exchanging ideas, information, 
and opinions with others to formulate policies 
and programs and/or arrive jointly at decisions, 
conclusions, or solutions. 



2. Instructing: Teaching subject matter to 
others, or training others (including animals) 
through explanation, demonstration, and super- 
vised practice; or making recommendations on 
the basis of technical disciplines. 

3. Supervising: Determining or interpreting 
work procedures for a group of workers, assign- 
ing specific duties to them, maintaining hannoni- 
ous relations with them, and promoting efficiency. 

4. Diverting: Amusing others. 

5- Persuading: Influencing others in favor of a 
product, service, or point of view. 
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6. Speaking-Signalwg; Talking with and/or sig- 
naling people to convey or exchange informa- 
tion. Includes giving assignments and/or direc- 
tions to helpers or assistants. 

7. Sewing: Attending to the needs or requests 
of people or animals or the expressed or implicit 
wishes of people. Immediate response is involved. 

Although the jobs covered in the curricula are 
given the numeral 8 designation for the Things 
hierarchy, it may be of interest to some users to 
know the definitions given for Operating-Control- 
ling and Manipulating. These are shown below. 

2. Operating-Controlling: Starting, stopping, con- 
trolling, and adjusting the progress of machines 
or equipment designed to fabricate and/or proc- 
ess objects or materials. Operating machines in- 
volves setting up the machine and adjusting the 
machine or material as the work progresses. Con- 
trolling equipment involves observing g^s, 
dials, etc., and turning valves and other devices 
to control such factors as temperature, pressure, 
flow of liquids, speed of pumps, and reactions of 
materials. Setup involves several variables and 
adjustment is more frequent than in tending. 

4. Manipulating: Using body members, tools, or 
special devices, to work, move, guide, or place 
objects or materials. Involves some latitude for 
judgment with regard to precision attained and 
selecting appropriate tool, object, or material, al- 
though this is readily manifest. 

Referring back to the six-digit number given for 
secretary which was 201.368, the last three digits 
can now be interpreted as to the types of demands 
made of the worker to carry out the job's relation- 
ships with respect to Data, People, and Things. 
Most jobs classed in secretarial and related work 
have as their last three digits either .268 or .368 
while those in stenographic and related work are 
designated .388. 

uses the last three digits to classify 
jobs into worker trait groups. Since there is little 
or no variation in the last three digits, it would ap- 
pear that there is a high correlation between rela- 
tionships to Data, People, and Things and the spe- 
cific worker trait requirements that characterize a 
group. 



Worker Traits 

Each worker trait group is defined by presenting 
narrative information that describes the work per- 
formed, identifies significant worker requirements. 



•suggests possible dues that may be useful in relat- 
ing applicants for employment and the require- 
ments, and gives a general picture of typical train- 
ing and methods of entry pertinent to the jobs 
listed in the group. 

In addition to the narrative information, the dis- 
play of the worker trait grouping shows related 
classifications of work and a qualifications profile. 
These displays are found in the section titled 

Worker Traits Arrangement of Titles and Codes.” 
The details necessary to explain the qualifications 
profile are found in "Appendix B-Explanation of 
Worker Trait Components” of Volume II. The 
worker trait components are training time, both 
general educational development (GED) and spe- 
cific vocational preparation (SVP) ; aptitudes 
(Apt.) ; interests (Int.) ; temperaments (Temp.) ; 

and physical demands or capacities (Phys. Dem. or 
Cap.) . 

Tv.^o typical displays of interest to users of this 
guide are exhiLited on pages 12 and 13. 

Symbols and Digits in the Qualifications Profile, 
The following is a brief explanation of the coding 
used in the qualifications profiles: 

GED-General Educational Development. The 
GED for the secretarial and related work qualifica- 
tions profile is specified at level 4. This number 
does not refer to a school grade, but rather to the 
stage of reasoning, mathematical, and language use 
development required to do the job. This level calls 
for the application of rational systems, such as 
bookkeeping, to problems and to the interpretation 
of instructions; the use of ordinary arithmetic, alge- 
braic, and geometric procedures in standard appli- 
cations; and the ability to transcribe dictation, 
make appointments, handle mail, interview and 
screen visitors, and write routine correspondence. 

For the stenographic and related work qualifica- 
tions profile, the GED is specified at level 3. This 
level means the application of common sense to 
carry out oral or written instructions; to deal with 
problems involving several concrete variables in 
standard situations; to make arithmetic calcula- 
tions involving fractions, decimals, and percent- 
ages; to file, post, and mail materials such as forms, 
checks, receipts, and bills; to copy data from one 
record to another; to fill in report forms; and to 
copy-type from rough draft or corrected copy. 

SVP— Specific vocational training. SVI> indicates 
the training received under a variety of circum- 
stances and is expressed in units of time. T’he num- 
ber 6 indicates vocational training of more than 
one year, up to and including two years; number 
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SECRETARIAL 



SECRETARIAL AND RELATED WORK 

. o . j -8/ .368 

Wcfk P«rfor»«ed 

Work activities in this group primarily involve performing such clerical tasks as taking dictation and typing, 
and assuming minor exwutiye duties which relieve organizational officials from these responsibilities. The basic 
duties are taking dictation either by hand or shorthand machine and transcribing by typewriter from these notes 
or from a recording played on a transcribing machine. Other duties include making and reminding executives of 
appomtments, interviewing and screening office visitors, answering and making telephone calls, and reading and 
writing routine correspondence. 

Worker Requirements 

An occupationally significant combination of: Facdity with words; the abUity to successfully perform work of a 
detailed nature and avoid errors; diplomacy arid tact in dealing with people; an interest in meeting different kinds 
of people and the ability to adapt to fluctuating situations; form perception to perceive differences in shorthand 
symbols; and motor coordination and finger dexterity for some office machines. 

Clues for Relatins Applicants and Requirements 
Success in high school commercial course. 

Poise, good grooming, and tasteful manner of dressing exhibited in interview. 

Pleasant personality and speaking voice. 

Part-time work experience as receptionist. 

Expressed preference for public contact work. 

Training and Methods of Entry 

A broad educational background is of considerable value to a person who wLshes to gain entry. Completion 
of a business course in high school or commercial college, demonstrated ability in office skills, and such personal 
qualifications as conscientiousness, discretion, and a pleasant personality are most important. Additional educa- 
tion in night schools and college work in secretarial studies is very often required for most responsible positions. 
Some employers require a knowledge of the terminology of a particular field, such as medicine, law, or engineering. 

Workers frequently start with basic typing or stenographic positions and advance to secretarial jobs when they 
have acquired the necessary background and training. Some schools conduct cooperative work-study programs 
through which students gain job experience before graduation. 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 

Stenographic and Related Work (.388) p. 278 
Typing and Related Recording (.588) p. 287 
Corresponding and Related Work (.288; .388) p. 256 
Information Gathering, Dispensing, Verifying, and 
Related Work (.368) p. 258 
Interviewing, Information-Giving, and Related Work 
(Vocational, Educational, and Related Activities) 

(.168; .268) p. 250 



CUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 

GED: 4 
SVP: 6 

Apt: GVN SPQ KFM EC 
223 422 23*3 54 

5 

Int: 2 6 

Temp: 1 5 9 

Phys. Dem: S 4 5 6 
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STENOGRAPHY, TYPING, 
FILING, AND RELATED WORK 


96 


201. 


Secretarial Work 


969. 


201.268 


Social Secretary (clerical) 




201.368 


Secretary (clerical) 


969.368 




Legal Secretary (clerical) 
Medical Secretary (clerical) 





AMUSEMENT, RECREATION AND 
MOTION PICTURE WORK, N.E.C. 
Miscellaneous Amusement, Recreation, 
and Motion Picture Work^ n.e.c. 
Script Clerk (motion pic.) 
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CLERICAL 



278 



STENOGRAPHIC 



Work Performed 



STENOGRAPHIC AND RELATED WORK 

.388 



Work activities in this group primarily involve taking shorthand by hand or machine and transcribing it 
with a typewriter. 

Worker Requirements 

An occupationally significant combination of : The ability to understand the meaning and relationships of 
words and sentence.s; finger dexterity and eye-hand coordination for taking dictation or typing! form perception 
to recognize shorthand symbols; adaptability to routine, repetitive, and uninvolved tasks; attention to detail 
in dictation or typed materials to avoid error; willingness to work according to instructions; ability to work with 
specialized terminology, such as that in the medical, legal, or engineering fields. 

Clues for Relatins Applicants and Requirements 

Completion of typing, shorthand, and other business courses in high school or business school. 

Successful performance on clerical aptitude and achievement tests. 

Trainins and Methods of Entry 

A majority of workers who enter this field are high school graduates who have received specialized training in 
t'YPing. shorthand, and business courses in high school or business schools. Passing of typing and shorthand tests 
usually are required. 



RELATED CLASSIFICATIONS 



QUALIFICATIONS PROFILE 



Secretarial and Related Work (.368) p. 263 
Typing and Related Recording (.588) p. 287 
Classifying, Filing, and Related Work (.388) p. 276 
Corresponding and Related Work (.288; .388) p. 256 



GED: 3 
SVP: 5 4 6 

Apt: GVN SPQ KF.M EC 

324 422 233 55 

23 2 

Int: 3 6 
Temp: 3 Y 2 
Phys. Dem: L 4 5 6 



20 STENOGRAPHY, TYPING, 

FILING, AND RELATED WORK 
202. Stenography 

202.388 Court Reporter (clerical) 
Stenographer (clerical) 
Stenographer, Print Shop 
(print. &pub.) 

Stenotype Operator (clerical) 



5 specifies training time of more than six months, 
up to and including one year; number 4 is stated 
as a training time over three months, up to and 
including six months. In the stenographic qualifica- 
tions profile, the use of codes 5, 4, and 6 indicates 
that some of the occupations in this grouping re- 
quire more training than others. 

Apt— Aptitudes. The letters used to specify apti- 
tudes are defined as follows; 

G —Intelligence or general learning ability. 

V —Ability to use and understand meanings and 
relationships of words and verbally expressed 
ideas. 

N —Ability to perform arithmetical operations 
quickly and accurately. 

S —Ability to comprehend forms in space and to 
visualize objects and geometric forms. 

P —Ability to perceive pertinent details in ob- 
jects or pictorial representations. 

Q— Ability to perceive pertinent details in verbal 
or tabular materials, to observe differences 
in copy, to proofread words and numbers, 
and to avoid perceptual errors in arithmetic 
computations. 

K— Ability to coordinate eyes and hands or fin- 
gers when making precise, rapid movements. 

F —Finger dexterity. 

M— Ability to use hands skillfully. 

E— Eye-hand-foot coordination. 

C -Ability to recognize color values such as con- 
trast and harmony and the ability to match 
colors. 

In the secretarial and stenographic profiles, cer- 
tain aptitude symbols appear in boldface type. 
These aptitudes are G, V, P, Q, K, and F, and they 
are considered to be the significant aptitudes re- 
quired for average successful job performance. The 
digits below the aptitude symbols indicate the de- 
gree of aptitude required, expressed in terms of 
equivalent averages found in segments of the gen- 
eral working population. The following, scale is 
used: 

1— The top 10 percent of the population: This 
segment possesses an extremely high degree of 
the aptitude. 

2— 'Fhe highest third, exclusive of the top 10 per- 
cent, of the population: I'liis segment pos- 
sesses an above average or high degree of the 
aptitude. 

3— I'he middle third of the population; This seg- 
ment possesses a medium degree of the apti- 
tude, ranging from slightly below to slightly 
above average. 
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4— The lowest third, exclusive of the bottom 10 
jjercent, of the population: This segment pos- 
sesses a below average or low degree of apti- 
tude. 

5— The lowest 10 percent of the population; This 
segment possesses a negligible degree of the 
aptitude. 

Int—Significant interests. The significant inter- 
ests in the exhibited profiles are 2, 3, and 6. These 
are defined as: 

2— Situations involving a preference for activities 
conceri.-i'^ business contact with people. 

3— Situations involving a preference for activities 
of a routine, concrete, organized nature. 

6— Situations involving a preference for activities 
concerned with people and the communica- 
tion of ideas. 

Temp—Temperatments. In the exhibited pro- 
files, temperaments are given by the symbols I, 2, 

3, 5, 9, and Y. These occupational situations to 
which the worker must adjust are defined as fol- 
lows: 

1 —Situations involving a variety of duties often 

characterized by frequent change. 

2 —Situations involving repetitive or short cycle 

operations carried out according to set proce- 
dures or sequences. 

3 -Situations involving doing things only under 

specific instructions; little or no room for in- 
dependent action or judgment in working out 
job problems. 

5— Situations involving the necessity of dealing 
with people in actual job duties, beyond giv- 
ing and receiving instructions. 

9— Situations involving the evaluation (arriving 
at generalizations, judgments, or decisions) 
of information against sensory or judgmental 
criteria. 

Y— Situations involving the precise attainment of 
set limits, tolerances, or standards. 

Phys. Dem. or Cap.— Physical demands or capaci- 
ties. The physical demands or capacities symbols 
in the exhibited profiles are L, S, 4, 5, and 6. These 
are defined as: 

L— Light Work: Lifting 20 pounds maximum, 
with frequent lifting and/or carrying of ob- 
jects up to 10 pounds. Even though the actual 
weight lifted may be only negligible, a job is 
considered to be in this category when it re- 
quires walking or standing to a significant 
(legree, or when it involves sitting most of 
the time with a degree of pushing and pull- 
ing of arm and/or leg controls. i 

"•w.* •* 
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S— Sedentary Work: Lifting 10 pounds maxi- 
mum and occasionally lifting and/or carrying 
such articles as dockets, ledgers, or small tools. 
Although a sedentary job is defined as one 
which involves sitting, a certain amount of 
walking and standing is often necessary to 
carry out job duties. Jobs are sedentary if 
walking and standing are required only oc- 
cassionally and other sedentary criteria are 
met. 

4— Reaching, Handling, Fingering, and/or Feel- 
ing: 

(1) Reaching-Exteuuing the hands and 
arms in any direction. 

(2) Handling — Seizing, holding, grasping, 
turning, or otherwise working with the 
hand (s) . (Fingering is not involved.) 

(3) Fingering-Picking, pinching, or other- 
wise working with the fingers primarily, 
rather than with the whole hand or arm 
as in handling. 

(4) Feeling— Perceiving such attributes of ob- 
jects and materials as size, shape, tem- 
perature, or texture, by means of recep- 
tors in the skin, particularly those of the 
fingertips. 

5 — 1 alking and/or Hearing: 

(1) Talking- Expressing or exchanging ideas 
by means of the spoken word. 

(2) Hearing-Perceiving the nature of sounds 
by ear. 

() —Seeing: Obtaining impressions through the 
eyes of the shape, size, distance, motion, color, 
or other characteristics of objects. The major 
visual functions are; 

(1) Acuity, far— Clarity of vision at 20 feet 
or more. 

Acuity, near-Clarity of vision at 20 
inches or less. 

(2) Depth perception (three-dimensional 
vision)— The ability to judge distances 
and space relationships so as to see ob- 
jects where and as they really are. 

(3) Field of vision— The area that can be 
seen up and down or to the right or left 
while the eyes are fixed on a given point. 

(4) Accommodation-The adjustment of the 
lens of the eye to bring an object into 
.sharp focus. This item is especially im- 
portant when doing near-point work at 
varying distances from the eye. 

(5) Color vision— The ability to identify and 
distinguish colors. 



Related Classifuntiom. The related classifications 
section of the worker trait group display identifies 
other worker trait groups that have something in 
common with the group examined and also serves 
as a reference to the D.O.T. user. A careful exami- 
nation of these related classifications will reveal 
which characteristics, skills, and functions are com- 
mon to all. 



Additional Comments About the D.O.T. 

The D.O.T serves as a useful springboard for 
the occupational activities analysis necessary to the 
development of curricula. When information con- 
tained in the worker trait gfroup display, includ- 
ing the qualifications profile, is examin^, a gen- 
eralized pattern emerges for the particular job 
under consideration. This is probably a result of 
the blending of the all-inclusive terminology em- 
ployed by the D.O.T. 

A more accurate delineation of skills, functions, 
duties, and responsibilities required by each job in 
this guide, in terms of employability standards to be 
achieved and training content, became necessary 
to bring particular jobs into proper focus. It was 
decided to obtain a consensus of observations, de- 
scriptions, and prerequisites of the covered jobs 
from the contributing specialists and consultants. 
I hese consensus job definitions and refined pre- 
requisites are included for each job in the next 
section of this guide. The job descriptions, in some 
instances, are enlargements of similar D.O.T. defi- 
nitions. In other instances, job descriptions are in- 
cluded which have no direct counterparts refer- 
enced or defined in the D.O.T. The objective in all 
instances has been to give guidance, placement, 
and selection counselors, teachers, and school ad- 
ministrators, at all levels, a more comprehensive 
view of the jobs covered. This comprehensive ap- 
proach should enable clearer information to be 
given to the trainee to help him establish his 
career objectives. 

It is recognized that some teachers, administra- 
tors, and counselors may take issue with some of 
the coding in the Data, Things, and People hier- 
archies and also with the details of the qualifica- 
tions profile as set forth in the D.O.T. Amendments 
to some of the job specifications and indicators 
will probably appear or will be implied in the oc- 
cupational prerequisites which appear with the job 
descriptions in this guide. These amendments 
should be taken as supplements to the D.O.T., 
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rath6r than corrections, because of the generalized 
terms employed by the D.O.T. 

There may be varying viewpoints regarding the 
interests, abilities, aptitudes, and temperaments, 
and the level of each, required for particular jobs. 
Workers in any occupation will exhibit a wide 
range of abilities, temperaments, and interests. 
Exact matching of these qualities with individuals 
will pose serious selection, training, and employ- 
ment problems. Merely because a worker has basic 
aptitudes which are thought to be directly related 
to job ^rformance does not insure success either 
in training or employment. However, failure to ex- 
hibit any of the well-correlated aptitudes for the 
occupation will often result in failure of the indi- 
vidual. Teachers, counselors, and others are re- 
ferred to the section on guidance in this guide for 
further information regarding the selection process 
and testing. 

^ Occupational and Training Analyses sec- 
tion of this guide should also be consulted. This 
section contains a short analysis of each job’s activi- 
ties in terms of required skills, functional knowl- 
edge and duties, and environmental knowledge. 

The D.O.T. was used, as much as possible, to 



determine common elements of skills and func- 
tional requirements for each of the pertinent jobs 
listed in its three-digit occupational grouping. 
Predicated on these findings a general pattern of 
training was developed for basic skills and some of 
the functional duties required for each job. It be- 
came obvious that the subject units included in the 
basic training had to be tailored and that special- 
ized units would have to be evaluated carefully to 
determine their contribution to each particular 
job. Additional consideration was also given to the 
purposes that each curriculum was to serve. Infor- 
mation concerning these considerations is set forth 
in the section About the Curricula. 

The D.O.T . was also used, in terms of aptitudes, 
inter^ts, and temperaments defined therein, to 
establish fundamental occupational prerequisites. 
Again, these were expanded to include employ- 
ability standards and suggested training. Skills and 
knowledges gained from work experience, equiva- 
lent to the suggested training, are acceptable in 
lieu of the training. These knowledges and skills 
should be assessed carefully by counselors and 
teachers before enrollment of the trainee in par- 
ticular courses of study. 
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JOB DESCRIPTIONS, OCCUPATIONAL PREREQUISITES 
AND SUGGESTED TRAINING 



This section presents stenographic and secre- 
tarial job descriptions, as they appear in the 
and as amplified for the purposes of this 
guide. Each job description section has four divi- 
sions. The first presents some brief general com- 
ments, the second gives the job description, the 
third presents the prerequisites for the occupation 
including employment standards for skills, and 

the fourth shows the suggested preparatory train- 
ing. 

The expanded job descriptions are based on in- 
formation received from consultants, subject-matter 
socialists, government agencies, and various asso- 
ciations who participated in the development of 
this guide. The user of the guide is cautioned to 
accept the job descriptions as approximate and not 
definitive. Employers may specify in much greater 
detail- the tasks and duties expected to be per- 
formed in a particular jwsition. These details will 
vary according to the size and composition of the 
office staff; the nature of work done; the location of 
the office, agency, or branch; the availability of 
skills in the labor market; and the individual em- 
ployer’s work philosophy. 

The word “may” in the job descriptions signifies 



that the duty following it may be asked by some 
employers or may be performed only on occasion. 
In any event, the duty following the word “may” 
will be subordinate to other duties in the job with 
respect to the time and effort given to it by the 
worker. 

The occupational prerequisites are a combina- 
tion of information from the D.O.T. and generally 
used employment standards expressed in quantita- 
tive and qualitative terms. The qualitative aspects 
of job requirements, in terms of the degree to 
which the particular ability or characteristic is ex- 
hibited, will vary with individual employers in the 
importance in which they are held and in the way 
in which they are judged. It is suggested that teach- 
ers be especially alert to these aspects and evaluate 
trainees using criteria for the characteristics similar 
to those used by employers. 

The suggested training data refer to the basic 
program and the specialized units suggested for 
study by the trainee to achieve vocational com- 
petencies. The guide user should refer to the pro- 
grams suggested for the job in the Curricula Synop- 
ses section for a typical arrangement of courses. 



DEFINITIONS FROM THE D.O.T. 



The following job definitions for stenographic> 
secretarial, and related occupations appear in the 
D.O.T. 

STENOGRAPHER (Clerical) 202388 , clerk-ste- 
nographer. Takes dictation in shorthand of cor- 
respondence, reports, and other matter, and trans- 
scribes dictated material, using typewriter. Per- 
forms variety of clerical duties (Clerk, General 
Office) , except when working in stenographic pool. 
May transcribe material from sound recordings 
(Transcribing-Machine Operator). May perform 
stenographic duties in professional office and be 
designated as L^al Stenographer; Medical Ste- 
nographer; Technical Stenographer. May take 



dictation in foreign language and be known as 
Foreign-Language Stenographer. May be desig- 
nated according to department in which employed 
as Police Stent^apher (gov. ser.) . May work for 
public stenographic service and be designated Pub- 
lic Stenographer. 

STENOGRAPHER, PRINT SHOP (print. & 
pub.) . Takes dictation and transcribes dictated 
material, and types copy to be printed, using 
typewriter. Takes dictation. Types manuscript 
in English or foreign languages. Proofreads typed 
material. Types directly on metal printing plates 
used in multilith machine, using electromagnetic 
typewriter. May use justifying typewriter to pro- 
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duce uniform margins on sides of typed matter. 
May cut stencils for mimeographing machine, 
using typewriter. 

STENOGRAPHER, PRINT SHOP (print. & 
pub.) see under Stenographer (clerical) . 
STENOTYPE-MACHINE OPERATOR (clerical) 
see Stenotype Operator, 

STENOTYPE OPERATOR (clerical) 202.388, 
stenotype-machine operator; steno-typist. Takes 
dictation of correspondence, reports, and other 
matter on machine that writes contractions or sym- 
bols for full words on paper roll. Transcribes steno- 
type notes on typewriter or dictates notes into re- 
cording machine for typist to transcribe. 

STENO-TYPIST (clerical) see Stenotype Opera- 
tor. 

COURT REPORTER (clerical) 202.388, law re- 
porter. Records examination, testimony, judicial 
opinions. Judge's charge to jury, judgment or sen- 
tence of court, or other proceedings in court of law 
by manual or machine shorthand. Reads portions 
of transcript during trial on judge's request, and 
asks speakers to clarify inaudible statements. Trans- 
scribes recorded material, using typewriter, or dic- 
tates material into recording machine. 

STENO-POOL SUPERVISOR (clerical) 209.138. 
Supervises and coordinates activities of stenogra- 
phers and typists: Assigns stenographers to execu- 
tive and department heads to take dictation and 
transcribe correspondence and memos. Assigns dic- 
taphone records to typists for transcription. Checks 
stenographers' and typists' copy for neatness, spell- 
ing, and punctuation. Assigns other typing work 
to typists. Performs other duties as described under 
Supervisor. 

SUPERVISOR (any irid.) see Foreman.— (cleri- 
cal) chief; group leader; head; leader; principal; 
section chief; senior. Supervises and coordinates 
activities of group of workers engaged chiefly in 
one type of clerical function as bookkeeping, typ- 
ing, and filing; Determines work procedures. Issues 
written and oral orders or instructions. Assigns 
duties to workers and examines work for exactness 
and neatness. Prepares composited reports from 
individual reports of subordinates. Maintains har- 
mony among workers. Adjusts errors and com- 
plaints. May perform essentially same duties as 
other workers, . or assist subordinates in perform- 



ing duties. May keep time reports and other per- 
sonnel records. May employ, train, and discharge 
workers. Classifications are made according to type 
of work supervised as SUPERVISOR, COM- 
PUTER OPERATIONS; SUPERVISOR, ME.S- 
SENGERS (tel. & tel.); TELEGRAPHIC-TYPE- 
WRIl'ER OPERATOR, CHIEF. 

SECRETARY (clerical) 201.368, girl friday; secre- 
tarial stenographer. Schedules appointments, gives 
information to callers, takes dictation, and other- 
wise relieves officials of clerical work and minor 
administrative and business detail: Reads and 
routes incoming mail. Locates and attaches appro- 
priate file to correspondence to be answered by 
employer. “1 akes dictation in shorthand or on sten- 
olype machine (Stenotype Operator) and tran- 
scribes notes on typewriter, or transcribes from 
voice recordings (Transcribing-Machine Opera- 
tor) . Composes and types routine correspondence. 
Files correspondence and other records. Answers 
telephone and gives information to callers or routes 
call to appropriate official and places out-going 
calls. Schedules appointments for employer. Greets 
visitors, ascertains nature of business, and conducts 
visitors to employer or appropriate person. May 
not take dictation. May arrange travel schedule and 
reservations. May compile and type statistical re- 
ports. May supervise clerical workers. May keep 
personnel records (Personnel Clerk). May record 
minutes of staff meetings. 

LEGAL SECRET ARY (clerical) . Prepares legal 
papers and correspondence of legal nature, such 
as summonses, complaints, motions, and sub- 
poenas. 

MEDICAL SECRETARY (clerical) . Prepares 
medical charts and reports for doctor or hospital 
personnel, utilizing knowledge of medical ter- 
minology. May prepare and send bills to patients 
and record appointments. 

SOCIAL SECRETARY (clerical) 201.268, At- 
tends to social, business and personal affairs of 
employer: Confers with employer on contem- 
plated social functions, sends invitations, and ar- 
ranges for decorations and entertainment. Advises 
employer on etiquette, dress, and current events. 
Reads and answers routine correspondence, mak- 
ing replies on typewriter or in own handwriting 
as situation demands. May manage financial af- 
fairs of entire house. 



STENOGRAPHIC JOBS COVERED BY THE GUIDE 
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Stenographers (Clerical)-202,388 

General 

Clerical stenographers working in general busi- 
ness, industry, with professional persons, or in gov- 
ernment service are often classified according to 
their exhibited skills and experience, the extent of 
assigned responsibility, and the supervision re- 
quired. sStenographers who specialize in particular 
fields (law, medicine, science, engineering, or short- 
hand reporting of courtroom proceedings, conven- 
tions, and the like) are shown separately in this 
section, even though the D.O.T. includes them 
under the titles, STENOGRAPHER (Clerical) 
202.388 and COURT REPORTER 202.388. 

In industry, titles usually used for stenographic 
jobs wot requiring specialization are: 

(0 Stenographer A or I, Beginning or Junior 
Mi" Stenographer, or Clerk-Stenographer GS-3 

(or other civil service designation) ; 

(2) Stenographer B or II, Senior Stenographer, 

or Clerk-Stenographer GS-4; 

(3) The classification of Intermediate Stenogra- 

pher (sometimes designated by letter or 
number rank in a series) is used also. 
However, due to the variations in employ- 
ers standards, a general description for 
this position is omitted from consideration 
here. 



Sl’ENOGRAPHER A OR I, BEGINNING OR 
JUNIOR STENOGRAPHER, 
CLERK-STENOGRAPHER GS-3 

Job Description 

Takes dictation, in handwritten notes or by 
shorthand machine, of unspecialized business or 
professional terminology. Transcribes dictation, 
from notes or transcribing machine, into final or 
draft form of memoranda, correspondence, reports, 
etc., given by supervisors or other personnel to 



whom assigned. Prepares layouts and types a vari- 
ety of correspondence, publication manuscripts, re- 
ports, and similar material from drafts in which 
corrections have been noted. Sorts, cross indexes, 
and files material such as correspondence, memo- 
randa, regulations, or procedures, etc., in subject 
matter, alphabetical, numerical, or chronological 
order according to a relatively small number of dis- 
tinct subject headings. Searches files for supple- 
mental material or uses other sources presaibed by 
the dictator or defined in standard procedures for 
the assembly of such material, in addit'oii to steno- 
graphic notes, as may be required for preparing 
manuscript. Prepares spirit, stencil, or other types 
of reproducible masters. Produces copies, using 
simple wet and/or dry process duplicating ma- 
chines. Performs clerical work involving simple 
computations, postings and statistical reports, in- 
eluding the typing of results. May open and route 
mail, answer telephone, greet visitors, and perform 
other minor and sundry clerical duties. Works on 
own initiative, in accordance with established direc- 
tions, or procedures, on regularly assigned duties, or 
may perforin work under close supervision. All 
completed work, in final or draft form, is subject 
to review for neatness, clarity, and accuracy of 
grammatical construedon of words and sentences, 
and compliance with procedures or regulations. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

Workers in these entry positions should exhibit 
those characteristics described in the Qualifications 
Profile and Worker Requirements (except for the 
l^t phrase which applies to stenographic work spe- 
cialties) included in tht .-;hibit. Stenographic and 
Related Work, .388. i; , ;ployers generally require 
that this classification of stenographer be able to 
take dictation at n rate of 80-100 wpm for 5 min- 
utes with 95 percent or better accuracy, to tran- 
scribe the dictation accurately at approximately 
15-30 wpm, and to type at a rate of 40-50 wpm. 
(Some variation in these rates may be expected 
due to vocabulary difficulty level, demand for ab- 
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solute accuracy of the document, or labor market 
conditions in the local area.) 

Because of the variations in employer expecta- 
tions and the individual desires of beginning ste- 
nographers to assume responsibilities normally as- 
signed to receptionists or secretaries, the stenogra- 
pher’s training must include some secretarial and 
receptionist training. 

Suggested Training 

(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program; 

(2) Relevant Work Experience. 



STENOGRAPHER B OR II, SENIOR 
STENOGRAPHER, CLERK-STENOGRAPHER 
GS-4 

Job Description 

Takes dictation, in handwritten notes, by short- 
hand machine (touch shorthand) or by transcrib- 
ing machine, of difficult and specialized or profes- 
sional terminology. Transcribes dictation, from 
notes or transcribing machine, into final or draft 
form of memoranda, correspondence, reports, spe- 
cial manuscripts, bills, records, vouchers, job or- 
ders, agenda, and minutes of meetings. Prepares 
layout and types a variety of correspondence, pub- 
lication manuscripts, reports, and other similar 
material from drafts in which extensive corrections 
have been made. Sorts, cross indexes, and files ma- 
terial such as correspondence, reports, requisitions, 
job orders, regulations, or procedures, etc., in sub- 
ject matter, alphabetical, numerical, chronological, 
or geographical order according to departmental or 
company needs. Searches files and uses other 
sources for the assembly of supplemental material, 
in addition to stenographic notes, as may be re- 
quired for the preparation of a variety of copy. 
Prepares spirit, stencil, or other types of reproduci- 
ble masters. Produces copies, using wet and/or dry 
process duplicating machines. May prepare replies 
to general and/or routine correspondence. May 
serve as alternate receptionist and/or secretary, 
greet and interview visitors, make appointments, 
answer telephone, and remind employer of engage- 
ments. May requisition sundry office supplies, and 
repair and duplicating services. May perform other 
assigned minor clerical duties. May supervise other 
stenographic or clerical workers. All completed 
work is subject to review for meeting standards of 
high accuracy, neatness, and completeness. Works 



largely under general supervision, and exercises 
judgment in supervision of other stenographers 
and in solving problems involving established pro- 
cedures and policies. 

Prerequisites fo. the Occupation 

The worker in this position should exhibit those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and in the Qualifications Profile included in 
the exhibit. Stenographic and Related Work, 388. 
The worker may also be required to demonstrate 
some of the requirements set forth in the exhibit. 
Secretarial and Related Work, .268, .368. Other 
abilities generally required by employers are tak- 
ing dictation at a rate of 100—120 wpm, transcrib- 
ing at 30-35 wpm, and typing at a rate of 50-60 
wpm with errors corrected. (Some variations in 
these rates may be expected due to vocabulary dif- 
ficulty level, demand for absolute accuracy of docu- 
ments, or labor market conditions in the local 
area.) 

Since senior stenographers are often called upon 
as alternates to a secretary, the senior stenogra- 
pher s training must include secretarial and recep- 
tionist training. The senior stenographer may have 
to supervise other stenographers and clerical work- 
ers and should therefore have training in super- 
visory fundamentals. Senior stenographers often 
may progress to Secretary or Steno-pool Supervisor. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 



(2) Speed Dictation and Transcription 

(Shorthand IV) 90 

(3) Advanced Typing and Production Prob- 

lems (Typing V) 30 

(4) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(5) Relevant Work Experience; Steno- 

graphic Machine Operation II (for 
machine shorthand stenographers in 
lieu of 2 and 3) 135 



Stenotype Operator (Clericalh202J88 

General 

'I’he D.O.l'. definition describes this job in terms 
of the basic skills involved. It differentiates the 
position from STENOGRAPHER 202.388 only as 
to the method by which shorthand notes are taken. 
However, persons possessing basic machine short- 
hand skills usually are employed in particular clas- 
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sifications such as medical or legal stenographers 
or secretaries. Some stenotype operators who do 
not possess additional skills, or who have no desire 
to employ them, may find work as Note Readers. 

NOTE READER 
Job Description 

This occupation, not defined in the D.O.T., may 
be full time or part time depending on the volume 
of work to be done and the worker’s willingness to 
devote time to the job. The position is usually asso- 
ciated with shorthand reporters or secretaries. 
These persons may turn over machine shorthand 
notes [for transcription] to Note Readers for tran- 
scription to drafts or final copy. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

Proficiency at machine shorthand transcription. 
Suggested Training 

Intensive study of machine shorthand and typ- 
ing units to the degree of transcription proficiency 
desired. The basic stenographic-secretarial pro- 
gram could be helpful. 

Legal Stenographer-202,388 
General 

Employment level gradients found in this occu- 
pation range from beginning to senior legal ste- 
nographer. Because the senior legal stenographer 
may perform many secretarial duties, it is often 
difficult to distinguish between “stenographer” and 
“secretary” in the l^al office. Employers usually 
differentiate between beginners and senior stenog- 
raphers on the basis of experience, proficiency, 
legal office knowledge, maturity, and responsibility 
assigned. The job description and the occupational 
prerequisites represent average employer expecta- 
tions and acceptabilities for this specialized career 
position from which both beginning and experi- 
enced stenographers can advance into legal secre- 
tarial positions. The job description below ampli- 
fies that shown on the D.O.T. 

Job Description 

Takes dictation, using manual or machine short- 
hand, of client and witness interviews with attor- 



ney, counsel opinions, special instructions, corre- 
spondence, office memoranda, significant court tes- 
timony, memorandum notes, public meetings, and 
legal form data, from a variety of lay and profes- 
sional persons. Transcribes dictation, from notes or 
transcribing machine, into final or draft form of 
information for completion of special legal forms, 
correspondence and other documents, or manu- 
scripts including legal briefs. Prepares layouts and 
types from corrected drafts, legal documents, cor- 
respondence, and memoranda. Proofreads own 
work and may proof that of others. Prepares spirit, 
stencil, or other types of reproducible masters. Pro- 
duces copies, using wet and/or dry process dupli- 
cating machines. Keeps books of account, sends out 
statements of account, receives and may make pay- 
ments for office and client estates, makes out bank 
deposit slips, and may perform bank statement 
reconciliations. Assembles and prepares documents 
in accordance with direction and procedure. May 
perform clerical duties such as receiving mail, 
opening and distributing mail, ordering office sup- 
plies, arranging for maintenance of office equip- 
ment, handling telegraphic messages and interoffice 
memoranda, filing legal forms and correspondence, 
and maintaining docket and tickler files. May per- 
form such secretarial duties as reminding employer 
of appointments, greeting, screening, and conduct- 
ing visitors to appropriate person, answering tele- 
phone, caring for employer’s incidentals, preparing 
and mailing routine collection letters, assisting in 
preparing briefs and miscellaneous documents 
needed at, court, obtaining source material, and 
maintaining the lawyei’s library. May work under 
close or limited supervision depending on experi- 
ence and/or employer confidence. Work is usually, 
but not always, subject to close review. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

The worker in this position should exhibit those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and in the Qualifications Profile included in 
the exhibit. Stenographic and Related Work, 388. 
The worker may also be required to demonstrate 
some of the requirements listed for the legal secre- 
tary occupational prerequisites. Other abilities gen- 
erally retpiired by employers are taking legal ter- 
minology dictation at the rate of 100-140 wpm 
(rate depends on classification as a beginner or 
senior) , typing accurately at 50 wpm or better, and 
transcribing at a rate of 30-40 wpm with errors 
corrected. Transcription rate demands will vary 
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because of extreme accuracy required on finished 
work which usually does not permit erasures (un- 
less skillfully done) , and the reference work re- 
quired of the legal stenographer because of special 
terminolcj^y. Knowledge of legal terminology and 
forms, general business, the elements of business 
law and codes, and preparation of routine corre- 
spondence arc also indicated. Knowledge of court- 
room procedures and practice is usually an extra 
consideration in employment. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 



(2) Speed Dictation and Transcription 

(Shorthand IV) 90 

(3) Advanced Typing and Production Prob- 

lems (Typing V) 30 

(4) Advanced Speed Dictation and Tran- 

scription (Shorthand V) 90 

(5) Legal Typewriting 60 

(6) Legal Terminology-Dictation and Tran- 

scription 60 

(7) Legal Office Records and Procedures 60 

(8) Business Correspondence 30 

(9) Relevant Work Experience: 

Stenographic Machine Operaticn il 
(for machine shorthand stenogra- 
phers in lieu of 2 and 3) 135 

Stenographic Machine Operation III 
(Elective) (for machine shorthand 
stenographers in lieu of 4) 240 



Medical Stenographer-202 J88 

General 

As in other stenographic occupations, workers in 
this occupation are also classed as beginning or 
senior medical stenographers on the basis of ex- 
perience, maturity, assigned responsibility, com- 
plexity of work, and supervision required. 

I he following job description and prerequisites, 
which encompass both levels in this occupation, are 
an amplification of the brief job descripdon in the 
D.O.T. 

Job Description 

Takes dictation, using manual or machine short- 
hand, covering varied medical fields and character- 
ized by special medical terminology, from physi- 
cians and medical laboratory personnel, of confi- 
dential information relating to diagnoses, autop- 



sies, laboratory and clinical procedures and results, 
medical reports, histories, records, and correspond- 
ence. Assists in the preparation of summaries or 
resumes of medical histories and digests of medical 
records. May take dictation during the perform- 
ance of operations, autopsies, or other medical ex- 
aminations. Transcribes dictation from notes or 
transcribing machine, into final or draft form of 
manuscript or special medical forms. Prepares lay- 
outs and types various kinds of manuscript copy 
from corrected drafts. Prepares spirit, stencil, or 
other types of reproducible masters. Produces 
copies, using wet and/or dry proce.ss duplicating 
madiines. Performs a variety of stenographic and 
clerical duties requiring knowledge of medical 
procedures, filing practices, and medical office rou- 
tines. May perform secretarial duties such as mak- 
ing appointments, greeting and routing visitors, 
preparing routine correspondence for signature, 
screening telephone calls, opening and routing 
mail and interoffice memoranda, arranging meet- 
ings, keeping sundry records as required by em- 
ployer, and performing simple bookkeeping tasks. 
Senior medical stenographers may supervise small 
groups of other stenographers. Work is usually sub- 
ject to close review, and supervision may be close 
(beginning stenographer) or limited (senior medi- 
cal stenographer) . 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

The worker in this position should exhibit those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and in the Qualifications Profile included in 
the exhibit. Stenographic and Related Work, 388, 
I’he abilities to take medical terminology dictation 
at a rate of 100-120 wpm, transcribe at a rate of 
30-40 wpm, and type at a rate of 50 wpm or better 
are generally required by employers. (Some varia- 
tions in these rates may be expected because of 
vocabulary difficulty level, transcript accuracy de- 
mands, consultation of reference materials, and 
availability of skills in the local labor market.) 

Since general clerical and secretarial duties may 
also be performed, medical stenographic training 
should include secretarial and receptionist train- 
ing. Senior medical stenographers should have some 
supervisory training, since they may be called upon 
to supervise other stenographic and clerical per- 
sonnel. 



Suggested Training 



(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 



Hours 
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Hours 



(2) Speed Dictation and Transcription 

(Shorthand IV) 90 

(3) Advanced Typing and Production Prob- 

lems (Typing V) 30 

(4) Medical Terminology — Dictation and 

Transcription 210 

(5) Hospital Practices, Procedures, and Rec- 

ords 135 

(6) Medical Office Practices, Procedures, 

and Records HO 

(7) Relevant Work Experience: Steno- 

graphic Machine Operation II (for 
machine shorthand stenographers in 
lieu of 2 and 3) 135 




Technical Stenographers~202J88 
General 

The D.O.T. refers to technical stenographer in 
its general desaiption of stenographer, 202.388. 
Technical stenographers can be subdivided into 
the general classifications of beginning and senior 
stenographers in specialized Scientific Stenogra- 
pher and Engineering Stenographer classifications. 
These latter classifications reflect the type of pio- 
■<> fessional by whom technical stenographers are 
usually employed. Although some of their duties 
are similar, the stenographic activities differ largely 
because of the terminology used, and the na»'':e 
of the organization, and the work performed. The 
following job descriptions and prerequisites, which 
encompass both beginning and senior levels in the 
two specialized fields, are amplifications of the job 
of technical stenographer which is briefly refer- 
enced in the D.O.T. 

ENGINEERING STENOGRAPHER 
Job Description 

'l akes dictation, characterized by specialized en- 
gineering terminology, symbols, and formulae, 
using manual or machine shorthand, of informa- 
tion relating to client and interoffice correspond- 
ence, bids, proposals, test and engineering reports, 
manuscripts being prepared for publication, feasi- 
bility studies, --ustomer progress reports, minutes 
of meetings, and verbatim transcripts of project 
meetings. Transcribes dictation from notes or tran- 
scribing machine, into final or draft form of pre- 
viously referenced documents and information. 



Prepares layouts and types various kinds of manu- 
script copy from corrected typed drafts or hand- 
written notes. Types formulae and symbols, using 
special keyboard typewriters, onto drawings or in 
special manuscript sections requiring knowledge 
of scientific and/or engineering typewriting prac- 
tice. Prepares manuscripts for submission to pro- 
fessional journals. Prepares stencil, spirit, or other 
types of reproducible masters, and produces copies 
using wet and/or dry process duplicating ma- 
chines. Maintains project distribution and control 
records of classified data, engineering drawings, 
records, reports, job control sheets, and other engi- 
neering material. May perform a variety of special- 
ized and clerical duties such as: maintaining rec- 
ords of project material forecasts; maintaining 
small engineering library; searching files for sup- 
plementary materials; preparing purchase order re- 
quests, material releases, and requisitions; checking 
material requests and work releases for complete- 
ness and authorized signature; keeping minor proj- 
ect cost control; setting up and tising files; main- 
taining personnel data; and performing simple 
mathematical computations using office adding ma- 
chines or calculators. May perform minor secre- 
tarial duties such as screening telephone calls and 
receiving visitors. May handle secret and confiden- 
tial material. Works largely on own initiative fol- 
lowing established directions, procedures, or regu- 
lations, or may work under close supervision. Work 
is usuallv stibject to review and verification. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

The worker in this position should exhibit those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and the Qualifications Profile included in 
the exhibit. Stenographic and Related Work, 388. 
The abilities to take dictation of engineering ter- 
minology at a rate of 100-120 wpm, transcribe at a 
rate of 30-50 wpm, and type at a rate of 60-65 wpm 
are generally required by employers. (Some varia- 
tions in these rates may be expected because of 
vocabulary difficulty level, transcript accuracy de- 
mands, consultation of reference materials or hand- 
books, and availability of skills in the local labor 
market.) 

Since clerical and secretarial duties may also be 
performed, some clerical and secretarial training 
should be included in the engineering stenogra- 
pher’s vocational training program. Although 
much of the s|)ecialized terminology and many of 
the duties required by an individual engineer or 
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engineering office are usually learned on the job 
by the engineering stenographer, general knowl- 
edge of engineering work or experience in engineer- 
ing departments may be sought by some employ- 
ers. The specialized Office Education Units have 
been designed to meet general engineering ter- 
nr»inology and practice needs. Because of the nature 
of some engineering work, especially that dealing 
with secret government work and research, some 
workers may be required to meet security and loyal- 
ty standards. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 



(2) Speed Dictation and Transcription 

(Shorthand IV) 90 

(3) Advanced Typing and Production Prob- 

lems (Typing V) 30 

(4) Scientific Typewriting 60 

(5) Science Survey 60 

(6) Engineering Terminology— Dictation 

and Transcription 90 

(7) Engineering Office Practices, Procedures, 

and Records 80 

(8) Relevant Work Experience; Steno- 

graphic Machine Operation II (for 
machine shorthand stenographers in 
lieu of 2 and 3) 135 



SCIENTIFIC STENOGRAPHER 
Job Description 

Takes dictation, characterized by specialized ter- 
minology, symbols, and formulae, using manual or 
machine shorthand, of information relating to cor- 
respondence, interoffice memoranda, internal re- 
ports, reports prepared for publication in scientific 
journals, records of experimentation, scientihe 
study and research documents, minutes of meet- 
ings, verbatim transcripts of meetings, speeches to 
be delivered to professional and lay groups, and 
notes for classroom use. Transcribes dictation from 
notes or transcribing machine, into final or draft 
form of previously referenced documents. Prepares 
layouts and types various kinds of manuscript copy 
from corrected typed drafts or handwritten notes. 
T’ypes formulae and symbols, using special key- 
board typewriters, onto drawings or in special 
manuscript section.*^ requiring knowledge of sci- 
entific typewriting practice. May type data for com- 
puter input. Prepares manuscripts, according to 



prescribed formats, for submission to professional 
journals. Prepares stencil, spirit, and other types 
of reproducible masters. Protluces copies using wev 
and/or dry process duplicating machines. Performs 
clerical duties such as filing and indexing. May 
maintain scientific records and information con- 
trol according to prescribed security regulations. 
May maintain small scientific libraries, using its 
reference sources for gathering supplemental ma- 
terials required for reports. May perform simple 
arithmetic calculations. May perform certain secre- 
tarial duties such as screening telephone calls, 
greeting visitors, reminding employer of appoint- 
ments and schedules, processing requisitions and' 
expense accounts, maintaining stationery supplies, 
and performing other sundry duties as assigned. 
Works largely pn own initiative or may work 
under close supervision. Work is usually subject 
to review and verification. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

The worker in this position should exhibit those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and in the QualiBcations Profile included in 
the exhibit. Stenographic and Related Work, .388. 
The abilities to take dictation at a rate of 100-120 
wpm, transcribe at a rate of 30-50 wpm, and type 
at a rate of 60—65 wpm or better are generally re- 
quired by employers. (Some variations in these 
rates may be expected because of vocabulary diffi- 
culty level, transcript accuracy demands, consulta- 
tion of reference materials, and the availability of 
skills in the local labor market.) The ability to use 
special keyboard typewriters with Greek symbols, 
superscripts and subscripts, and other technical 
characters is a definite requirement. Familiarity 
with scientific terminology in general or in a sci- 
entific specialty is usually sought by employers. 

Clerical and secretarial training should also be 
provided in the scientific stenographer's vocadonal 
training program. Since the trainee may be em- 
ployed in any of a variety of scientific specialties, 
some of the training in specialized vocabulary must 
be learned on the Job. Because of the nature ol 
certain scientific work, some workers may be 
required to meet security and loyalty standards. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 

(2) Speed Dictation and Transcription 

(Shorthand IV) 90 
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Hours 

(3) Advanced Typinjr and Production Prob- 



lems (Typing V) 30 

(4) Science Survey 60 

(5) Scientific Typewriting 60 

(6) Organic Chemistry Terminology— Dicta- 

tion and Transcription 120 

(7) Physical Sciences Terminology— Dicta- 

tion and Transcription 120 

(8) Relevant Work Experience: Steno- 

graphic Machine Operation 11 (for 
machine shorthand stenographers in 
lieu of 2 and 3) 135 



Foreign-Language Stenographer-202 J88 

General 

Foreign-language stenographers are usually well- 
grounded bilinguals, having acquired knowledge of 
the foreign language from family or country of 
national origin. On the other hand, extensive 
foreign language educational preparation can be 
obtained in a variety of ways to c{ualify for employ- 
ment in this field. Employment opportunities exist 
in publishing, in import-export companies, in com- 
panies having domestic and foreign operations, in 
government posts, and in schools and universities, 
riie following job description and prerequisites are 
an amplification of the brief reference in the 
D.O.T. It is difficult to distinguish between foreign- 
language stenographers and foreign-language sec- 
retaries because of the wide differences in employer 
needs and expectations. 

Job Description 

Takes dictation in foreign language, using man- 
ual or machine shorthand, of correspondence, tele- 
grams, memoranda, reports, shipping document in- 
formation, manuscripts, and speeches. Transcribes 
dictation from notes or transcribing machine, using 
special keyboard typewriters, as required, into final 
or draft form of various types of documents pre- 
viously referenced, using the style and idiom of the 
foreign language country. Prepares layouts and 
types various kinds of manuscript copy from cor- 
rected typed drafts. Prepares stencil, spirit, or other 
types of reproducible masters. Produces copies, 
using wet and/or dry process duplicating machines. 
May type student tests in foreign language for 
teachers. May perform clerical and secretarial 
duties .such as filing and indexing, screening tele- 
phone calls, greeting visitors, opening and routing 



mail, reminding employer of appointments, mak- 
ing simple arithmetic computations, answering rou- 
tine correspondence, and performing other sundry 
duties as assigned. Works largely on own initiative, 
but work is subject to review and verification. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

riie worker in this position should exhibit those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and in the Qualifications Profile included 
in the exhibit. Stenographic and Related Work, 
,388, Other abilities generally required by employ- 
ers are taking dictation at a rate of 80-90 wpm, 
transcribing at a rate of 20-30 wpm, and typing at 
a rate of 50-60 wpm in the foreign language. 
(Some variations in these rates may be expected 
because of vocabulary difficulty level, transcript ac- 
curacy demands, consultation of reference ma- 
terials, and the availability of skills in the local 
labor market.) Since general clerical and secre- 
tarial duties may be performed, stenographic train- 
ing should include secretarial and receptionist 
training. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 



(2) Speed Dictation and Transcription 

(Shorthand IV) 90 

(3) Advanced Speed Dictation and Tran- 

scription (Shorthand V) 90 

(4) Foreign-Language Shorthand I 90 

(5) Foreign-Language Shorthand 11 90 

(6) Economics and International Trade 30 

(7) Advanced Typing and Production Prob- 

lems (Typing V) 30 

(8) Relevant Work Experience 



.Public Stenographer-202.388 

General 

Among the stenographic positions offering the 
most varied activities is that of public stenographer. 
These workers may be called upon to take dicta- 
tion involving terminology in a variety of fields 
and transcribe that dictation rapidly to letter or 
report form. Usually, public stenographers do not 
have a steady routine in any one business area 
where terminology is standardized or repetitive. 
Their "calls” may range from the businessman 
who wants to prepare a letter while on a trip to 
professionals at a convention who need steno- 
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graphic services. Rate of activity in a public steno- 
graphic service varies, depending on location, from 
\try active to sporadic. Many public stenographers 
«ire self-employed. The job description below sup- 
plements that of Stenographer B or 11. 

Job Description 

1 o the basic dutic‘s of Stenographer B or 11 (cler- 
ical stenographer) add: The taking and transcrib- 
ing of dictation, from a variety of individuals, deal- 
ing with many different fields of business or in vari- 
ous industries or professions, in a wide variety of 
working locations. Usually maintains an office in 
or is employed by a hotel or is available at some 
other central location easily accessible to transients. 
May act as a notary public. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

Same as for Stenographer B or 11. Elective units 
include those to develop additional stenographic 
and typing skills and to expand knowletlge of spe- 
cialized terminologies such as legal, medical, or 
scientific. 

Suggested Training 

(1) Same as Stenographer B or 11, except delete 

the unit. Principles of Effective Super- 
vision; 

(2) May elect specialized terminology shorthand 

or advanced machine shorthand studies. 



Police Stenographer-202, 388 
General 

The work done by the police stenographer is 
essentially the same as that performed by Stenog- 
raphers A or B, 1 or II, Junior or Senior Stenog- 
raphers, or Clerk-Stenographers GS-3 or GS-4, 
except that police stenographers are often con- 
cerned with taking deposition or testimony. Much 
of the stenographic or secretarial work in a particu- 
lar police department is learned on the job and 
involves knowledge of the specific procedures of the 
local police office. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

Clerical and stenographic skills should be equiva- 
lent to Stenographer A for entry into these posi- 
tions. Promotion to a stenographic job in a large 
municipal police department is often through the 



local civil service .system. On-the-joh training ar- 
rangements for those interested in police depart- 
ment stenographic work should be made with local 
police offices. 

Suggested Training 

(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program. Ad- 

ditional studies same as items (2) and (3) 
for Stenographer B; 

(2) Relevant Work Experience. 



Court Reporter-202,388 

General 

Although the D.O.T. refers to COURT RE- 
I OR! ER 202.388 (law reporter) , a more gener- 
ally accepted classification and titling for this oc- 
cupational group is SHORTHAND REPORTER. 
Shorthand reporters may specialize in court pro- 
ceedings, parliamentary proceedings, convention 
reporting, and a variety of freelance work such as 
found in arbitrations, radio and television, and 
other situations in which rapid and changing con- 
versation and action are to be recorded. The short- 
hand reporter must have the hig.hest level of steno- 
graphic skills, as well as extensive knowledge of the 
particular specialized area of work. High pay levels 
are usually associated with these positions. The 
description and job prerequisites which follow are 
those for a shorthand court reporter and are an 
amplification of the job definition in the D.O.T. 

Job Description 

Makes verbatim stenographic record, manually 
or by machine shorthand, of examinations of wit- 
nesses, colloquy and argument, depositions, mo- 
tions, judges charge to jury, openings and sum- 
mations to jury, oral decisions of judges, sentences, 
and other proceedings connected with a trial. Tran- 
scribes manual or machine shorthand notes, upon 
request, either using a typewriter or by dictating 
material into recording or transcribing machine, 
immediately during the trial or post trial for ap- 
pellate purposes. Types copies of any instruments 
recognized as evidence which do not appear in the 
shorthand notes containing the record. Completes 
transcript of minutes of the trial. Records polling 
of the jury. Marks exhibits. Secures names of liti- 
gants, counsels, and witnesses. Prepares copy of 
appearances for the judge. Makes tallies of peremp- 
tory challenges, anti records statement of fact when 
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jury is accepted and sworn. Reads manual or ma- 
-« 4 > chine shorthand notes {)!' portions or all of pro- 

^ ceedings to judge and jury upon request. May in- 

terrupt proceedings to ask for a restatement due to 
inaudibility of voices. May supervise work of note 
readers. Works largely on own initiative and may 
be self-employed. May work under supervision of 
judge, attorneys, or court clerk. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

The worker in this position should exhibit those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and in the Qualiflcations Profile included in 
the exhibit. Stenographic and Related Work, .388. 
Generally requiral abilities are to take dict*^ ’ n 
involving legal, medical, accounting, scientific, . ad 
police terminology at a rate of 175-225 wpm with 
97 percent accuracy, to type straight copy at a rate 
of 70-90 wpm, and to transcribe at the rate of 
50-70 wpm. Good short-term memory is required 
as well as the ability to read back rapidly from 
notes during a trial. Hearing, vision, and diction 
should be good for transcribing into recording or 
dictating machine or reading back in court. Com- 
mand of legal terminology a. . procedure, medical 
terminology, and engineering terminology should 
approximate the vocabulary of professionals in 
J those fields. Excellent command of English gram- 
mar, vocabulary, including idiomatic expressions, is 
indicated. Shorthand court reporters should be able 
to ascertain the nature of the subject matter at 
issue, the likely context of expert testimony, and be 
generally familiar with the technical topics and 
vocabulary which may be used during particular 
trials. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Shorthand Principles, Beginning Dic- 

tation, Introduction to Transcrip- 
tion, Speed Dictation and Transcrip- 
tion, and Advanced Speed Dictation 

and Transcription, or 450 

Stenographic Machine Operation I, II, 
and III (for machine shorthand re- 
porters) 645 

(2) Fundamentals of Typing, Production 

Typing I, II, and III, and Advanced 
Typing and Production Problems ’250 

(3) Indexing and Filing Practices 30 

(4) Olfice Machines-Computing and Du- 

plicating 30 

(5) Business Mathematics 30 






Hours 



(6) Elements of Fiscal Records 60 

(7) Communication and Basic Language 

Skills 60 

(8) Business Correspondence (additional 

studies in English grammar will be 
very helpful) 30 

(9) Accelerated Reading 50 

(10) Business Principles and Organization. 60 

(11) Business Terminology 15 

(12) Fundamentals of Business Law 30 

(13) Shorthand Reporter’s High Speed Dic- 

tation and Transcription, or 



1,000 (variable) 

Stenographic Machine Operation IV 
(for machine .korthand reporters) _ 

700 (variable) 

(14) Court Reporter \ ■ dning Assignment 

2 weeks 



(15) Legal Typewriting t^Elective) 60 

(16) Legal Terminology - Dictation and 

Transcription (Elective) 60 

(17) Medical Terminology— Dictation and 

Transcription (Elective) 210 

(18) Engineering Terminology - Dictation 

and Transcription (Elective) 90 



Steno-pGol Supervisor— 209,138 
General 

In addition to the job definition for Steno-Pool 
Supervisor which appears in the D.O.T., this occu- 
pation may require either general stenography or 
a specialty area such as medical, legal, scientific, or 
engineering stenogkaphy. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

I he worker in this position often requires basic 
skills in stenogiaphic and secretarial work. Depend- 
ing on an employer’s needs and volume of work, 
however, some of these positions may not require 
the incumbent to exhibit stenographic skills. The 
position requires persons who can exercise inde- 
pendent, mature judgment, solve problems, and 
coordinate working relationships. The abilities to 
plan, direct, and control an activity, including the 
workers engaged therein, are also required. Good 
clerical preparation is needed to be able to perceive 
pertinent detail in verbal, tabular, or specialized 
materials and formats; to observe differences in 
copy; to proofread words and numbers; and to 
avoid errors in arithmetic computation. 
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Suggested Training 

Because prior experience and needs vary, trainee 
programs will have to be tailored specifically to 
meet individual requirements. As a inininiuni, the 
following units should be included: 



Hours 

(1) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(2) Office Administration 30 

(3) Personnel Administration Practices 60 

Stenographic studies such as machine or hand- 
written shorthand and typing would be helpful in 
most instances. 



SECRETARIAL JOBS COVERED BY THE GUIDE 



Secretary-201368 and 201,268 

General 

The D.O.l’. defines three related titles, Legal, 
Medical, and Social Secretary, under the general 
description of Secretary. It would not appear use- 
ful nor practical to prepare curricula for (nor list) 
each of the specialized secretarial jobs in terms of 
the industry, work, or profession to which they 
are related. However, in addition to legal, medical, 
and social, several other types of secretarial jobs 
which require special vocational education prepa- 
ration, on-the-job, or vestibule-type training are 
also included in this suggested curricula guide. 
These are: Educational Secretary, Police Depart- 
ment Secretary, Scientific Secretary, Engineering 
Secretary, Foreign-Language Secretary, and Execu- 
tive Secretary. Two of these titles. Police Depart- 
ment Secretary (Secretary of Police) and Execu- 
tive Secretary (Administrative Assistant) will be 
found in the D.O.T. These jobs are coded 169.268 
and 169.168, respectively, indicating that they are 
executive positions not necessarily related to basic 
secretarial work. I’herefore, they have been ex- 
cluded from consideration in this guide. The titles 
Executive Secretary and Police Department Secre- 
tary, as used and defined in this guide, are ex- 
plained separately and are allied with other secre- 
tarial positions. 

Job definitions or descriptions and prerequisites 
for each of the secretarial positions covered by 
this suggested curricula guide, taken from the 
D.O.T. and from other sources, some of which 
have been amplified, are included in this section. 
As in the stenographic classifications, .secretaries 
are often classified as either beginners or senior 
secretaries by some employers. Assigned responsi- 
bilities vary, as does the volume of work. Individ- 
ual preferences and employer expectations of sec- 



retaries vary widely. In certain types of employment 
situations, .salary determinants may have no rele- 
vancy to skill or knowledge levels attained by the 
worker. Some of the job openings and the work per- 
formed therein may be associated with customer, 
public, and other employee contact. In isolated 
instances, the secretary may be regarded as a “status 
symbol.” There has been no attempt in the train- 
ing programs to include what every secretarial job 
may demand. Instead, the c(jncentration has been 
on general requirements. 

Job Description 

In addition to the job definition in the D.O.T., 
the job description should include: Prepares lay- 
outs and types finislied copy of correspondence and 
reports from handv;ritten notes or corrected drafts. 
Prepares stencil, spirit, or other types of reproduci- 
ble masters. Produces copies using wet and/or dry 
process duplicating machines. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

1 he worker in this position should exhibit those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and in the Qualifications Profile included in 
the exhibit. Secretarial and Related Work, .268; 
.368, Other abilities generally required by em- 
ployers are taking dictation of general business 
terminology at a rate of 100-120 wpm, . transcrib- 
ing at a rate of 30-40 wpm, and typing at a rate 
of 50-60 wpm. (Some slight variations in these 
rates may be expected because of factors such as 
availability of skills in local area, employer ex- 
pectations, ' ( abulary difficulty level, and accu- 
racy demaiius.) In addition to the exhibition of 
normally requisite personal attributes, employers 
often require secretarial workers to have a rounded 
office education background. It is often difficult to 
distinguish between senior stenographic and secre- 
tarial competencies because of the similarities of 
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job requirements and demands on the worker. In 
many instances, basic preparation of certain steno- 
graphers and secretaries is identical. Some em- 
ployers, however, may not require basic steno- 
graphic skills, preferring instead to employ the 
secretary as an aide, administrative assistant, or 
public or client contact person. Training for these 
types of positions has not been provided in this 
guide. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1 ) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 

(2) Speed Dictation and Transcription 

(Shorthand IV) 90 

(3) Advanced Typing and Production 

Problems (Typing V) 30 

(4) Office Administration 30 

(5) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(6) Payroll Records 30 

(7) Economics and International Trade 30 

(8) Money Management 30 

(9) Business Correspondence 30 

(10) Introduction to Business Data Process- 

ing 30 

(11) Relevant Work Experience: 

Records Management (Elective) 20 

Business Reports (Elective) 1.5 

Stenographic Machine Operation II 
(for machine shorthand secretaries 
in lieu of 2 and 3) 135 



Legal Secretary-201368 
General 

In some law offices, the legal secretary is the en- 
tire office staff. In larger law firms, legal .secretaries 
may be classed as beginning or experienced secre- 
taries. I'he areas and degrees of assigned responsi- 
bility and the specialized nature of the work done 
by the secretary in the law office may vary con- 
siderably. While the following job description does 
not include all the specialized work that may be 
clone by a particular secretary, it covers broadly the 
work done in offices specializing in criminal or 
business law. 

Job Description 

'l akes dictation, using manual or machine short- 
hand, consisting of legal or business terminology 
and ordinary conversation from attorneys, clients, 
and witnesses, and of memoranda, correspondence. 



couasel opinion, testimony, trial notes, and data 
for completing legal forms. Transcribes dictation, 
from notes or transcription machine, into final or 
draft forms. Prepares layouts and types copy from 
corrected typed drafts or handwritten notes. Pre- 
pares spirit, stencil, or other types of reproducible 
masters. Protluces copies, using wet and/or dry 
process duplicating machines. Completes a variety 
of legal forms. Assists in preparing briefs, drafting 
of pleadings and legal forms needed by clients, and 
preparing miscellaneous documents needed in 
court. Makes and receives payments, sends out 
statements of account, handles bank transactions 
and reconciliations, and may maintain books of 
account. Receives, sorts, and routes incoming mail, 
posts outgoing mail, sends telegrams, and distrib- 
utes interoffice memoranda. Greets, interviews, and 
directs visitors and answers telephone. Arranges in- 
terviews and appointments and keeps appointment 
calendar and daily diary of the firm’s activities. 
Sets up and maintains files, including tickler files 
and docket register, and reports on same. Main- 
tains office supplies. May obtain source materials 
and collect other data from office or law library 
for use by attorney. May open and close office, at- 
tend to employer incidentals, and attend special 
meetings with employer. May supervise other cleri- 
cal workers. Works largely on own initiative fol- 
lowing employer guidelines or may work under 
close supervision. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

T'he worker in this position should exhibit those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and in the Qualifications Profile included in 
the exhibit Secretarial and Related Work, .268; 
.368. Other abilities generally required by employ- 
ers are taking dictation at a rate of 100-140 wpm 
and typing at a rate of 50-75 wpm. Transcription 
speed is difficult to establish because of the refer- 
ence material that must often be consulted, the ter- 
minology dictated, and the accuracy required of 
the finished work. In general, transcribing at the 
rate of 30—40 wpm should be acceptable. 

T he legal secretary should be able to exercise in- 
dependent judgment and be mature in conduct 
regarding the maintenance of confidences and re- 
sponsibility for the office in the employer’s absence, 
in addition, the legal secretary must be familiar 
with legal terminology, courtroom procedures, 
legal office records and pnicedures, and business 
law. Additional studies, such as those lor executive 
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secretary, are suggested for upgrading purposes to 
meet positions requiring a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility and office supervision. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 

(2) Speed Dictation and 1'ranscription 

(Shorthand IV) 90 

(3) Advanced Speed Dictation and Tran- 

scription (Shorthand V) 90 

(4) Advanced Typing and Production 

Problems (Typing V) 30 

(5) Legal Typewriting 60 

(6) Legal Terminology-Dictation and 

Transcription 60 

(7) Legal Office Records and Procedures 60 

(8) Business Correspondence 30 

(9) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(10) Payroll Records 30 

(11) Money Management 30 

(12) Court Reporter 'I'raining Assign- 

ment 2 weeks 

(13) Relevant Work Experience: 

Economics and International Trade 

(Elective) 30 

Stenographic Machine Operation II 
and III (for machine shorthand 
secretaries in lieu of 2, 3, and 
4) , to the level of desired pro- 



ficiency 375 (variable) 

Medical Secretary’~20U68 
General 

The D.O.T. job description for this position re- 
fers to the work of the medical secretary in general 
terms and highlights the terminology aspect in ad- 
dition to normal secretarial duties. A wide variety 
of work is found in this position since the worker 
may be employed in a physician’s office, hospital 
admissions office or medical department, medical 
and medically related associations, pharmaceutical 
firms, public health facilities, insurance companies, 
medical laboratories, and research centers. A medi- 
cal secretary is limited to performing normal sec- 
retarial duties. Work emphasizing the medical as- 
pects (assisting the physician in various aspects of 
his work) requires a medical assistant, which neces- 
sitates additional specialized training. A medical 
secretary should not attempt to perform semitech- 
nical duties without this additional specialized 



training. The description below is not all inclusive 
of the medical secretarial job; it focuses on the 
o(/Ue work jucilituting functions rather than the 
blended job duties relating to work similar to that 
performed by nurses and laboratory workers. 



Takes dictation, using manual or machine short- 
hand, covering varied medical fields and charac- 
terized by special medical terminology, from 
physicians and medical laboratory personnel, of 
confidential information relating to diagnoses, 
autopsies, laboratory procedures and results, medi- 
cal or drug reports, histories, records, interviews, 
inten)flice memoranda, and correspondence. Assists 
in the preparation of digest medical records, sum- 
maries of medical histories, and a variety of tech- 
nical papers. May take dictation during the per- 
formance of operations, autopsies, medical exami- 
nations, and interviews with patients. Transcribes 
dictation, from notes or transcribing machine into 
draft or final form of manuscript or special medical 
forms. Prepares layouts and types various kinds of 
manusaipts from corrected draft copies or hand- 
written notes. Prepares s[)irit, stencil or other types 
of reproducible masters. Produces copies using wet 
and/or dry process duplicating machines. Com- 
poses and mails collection letters and other routine 
correspondence, or prepares same for physician’s 
signature. Assembles data for use by employer in 
preparing speeches or for use in court actions. Re- 
ceives and routes (or may compose answers for) 
professional or personal incoming mail and posts 
outgoing mail. Greets patients and other office visi- 
tors, with or without appointments, and acts as 
physician’s or employer’s representative until 
physician or employer can be seen. Interviews pa- 
tients or visitors, according to prescribed routine, 
to obtain data for records (physician’s or hos- 
pital’s) . Makes appointments, under direction, for 
patients, for professional persons requiring subse- 
quent office visits, or with other persons, profes- 
sional staffs, departments, or physicians when re- 
ferrals are involved. Maintains appointment calen- 
dar and office visitation records. Maintains receiv- 
ing area in order and arranges for custodial serv- 
ices. Answers telephone and places outgoing calls 
for physician or employer. Files and retrieves pa- 
tient or other records as required. Maintains finan- 
cial and other records of office involving the receipt 
of materials or services, collection of due bills and 
mailing of statements, terms of payment, bank de- 



Job Description 
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posits, withdrawals and reconciliations, income tax 
records, or other personal expenditure records of 
^ r employer. Arranges with hospitals for admission of 
patients. Maintains record of employer’s itinerary 
and makes travel arrangements. Prepares work- 
men s compensation benefit, medical insurance, 
and otlier legally required forms for patient and 
physician, and explains various requirements to 
patients. Inventories, with or without employer, 
various office and medical supplies. May reorder 
supplies in accordance with procedures estab- 
lished by employer. Assigns and conducts patients 
to examination rooms or special medical depart- 
ments. Restocks physician’s bag. May dispense cer- 
tain medications under direction of physician. May 
supervise other office workers. Works on own ini- 
tiative or may work under close supervision of 
physician or employer. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

The worker in this position should exhibit those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and in the Qualifications Profile included in 
the exhibit. Secretarial and Related Work, .268; 
.368. Other abilities usually required are taking dic- 
tation of medical terminology at a rate of 110-140 
- V wpm, transcribing at a rate of 30-40 wpm, and typ- 
J ing at a rate of 50-70 wpm. The worker should be 
familiar with many medical words, phrases, and 
procedures. Other expected duties require knowl- 
edge of medical receptionist practices and secre- 
tarial functions. The worker must exhibit maturity 
in judgment, decisions, conduct, and acceptance 
of responsibility. The medical secretary must also 
have a liking for public contact and be under- 
standing of and sympathetic to people. Frequent 
movement is often required and proper reaction 
to emergency conditions must be evidenced. Work- 
ing conditions may vary from extremely active 
small offices, such as a medical records library or a 
physician's office, to spacious areas of operation. 
Workers should be able to work alone for extended 
periods. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 

(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 

(2) Speed Dictation and Transcription 

(Shorthand IV) 90 

(3) Advanced Typing and Production 

Problems (Typing V) 30 

(4) Medical Terminology-Dictation and 

Transcription 210 



Hours 

(5) Medical Office Practices, Procedures, 



and Records 140 

(6) Hospital Practices, Procedures, and 

Records 135 

(7) Payroll Records 30 

(8) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(9) Business Correspondence 30 

(10) Money Management 30 

(11) Relevant "Vork Experience: 

Stenographic Machine Operation II 
(for machine shorthand secretar- 
ies in lieu of 2 and 3) 135 



Engineering Secretary 
General 

Engineering secretaries may find employment in 
as wide a variety of engineering offices as there are 
engineering specialties. Because of the specializa- 
tion of engineering and engineering practices, 
documents, and liaison work associated with each, 
much of the final training must take place on the 
job in the particular engineering office or depart- 
ment. As in other secretarial positions, workers 
are classed as beginners or seniors by the degree of 
assigned responsibility given, or by the status of 
the position as compared to other secretarial or 
stenographic positions in the organization. This 
position is not referenced in the D.O.T. The fol- 
lowing job description includes the basic steno- 
graphic work of the secretarial position and de- 
scribes, in general terms, those activities common 
to work in several different engineering offices. 
Some employers may assign additional duties. 

Job Description 

1 akes dictation, characterized by specialized en- 
gineering terminology, symbols, and formulae, 
using manual or machine shorthand, of informa- 
tion relating to client and interoffice correspond- 
ence, bids, proposals, test and engineering reports, 
manuscripts being prepared for publication, feasi- 
bility studies, customer progress reports, minutes of 
meetings, and verbatim transcripts of project meet- 
ings. Transcribes dictation, from notes or tran- 
scribing machine, into final or draft form of pre- 
viously referenced documents and information. 
Prepares layouts and types various kinds of manu- 
script copy from corrected typed drafts or hand- 
written notes. Types formulae and symbols, using 
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special keyboard typewriters, onto drawings or in 
special manuscript sections requiring knowledge 
of scientific and/or engineering typewriting prac- 
tice. Prepares manuscripts for submission to pro- 
fessional journals. Prepares stencil, spirit, or other 
types of reproducible masters. Produces copies, 
using wet and/fir dry process duplicating machines. 
Maintains project distribution and control records 
of classified data, engineering drawings, records, 
reports, job control sheets, and other engineering 
material. Performs a variety of specialized duties 
such as: maintaining records of project material 
forecasts; maintaining small engineering library; 
searching files for supplementary materials; pre- 
paring purchase order requests, material releases, 
and requisitions; checking material requests and 
work releases for completeness and authorized sig- 
nature; keeping minor project cost control; set- 
ting up and using files; maintaining personnel 
data; and performing simple mathematical compu- 
tations using office adding machines or calculators. 
Greets, screens, and directs office visitors to proper 
engineer or other person. Answers telephone, 
places outgoing calls, and sets up conference calls. 
Keeps schedule and calendar of employer's ap- 
pointments. Serves as liaison with contractors, 
vendors, clients, and other engineering personnel. 
Processes, prepares, and checks employer's or staff’s 
expense accounts. Reads, sorts, and routes incom- 
ing mail. May set up and maintain security con- 
trols for confidential or secret information. May 
arrange employer itineraries. May be required to 
be familiar with administrative regulations and 
procedures and to answer procedural questions. 
May compose answers to routine correspondence. 
May supervise engineering stenographers ami other 
clerical personnel. Works largely on own initiative 
or under close supervision. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

The worker in this position should exhibit 
those characteristics described in the Worker Re- 
quirements and Qualifications Profile included in 
the exhibit. Secretarial and Related Work, .268; 
.368. Other abilities generally expected are taking 
dictation at a rate of 1 10— 140 wpm, typing at a 
rate of 60-70 wpm, and transcribing at a rate of 
25-40 wpm. (Some variation in these rates may be 
expected because of vocabulary difficulty level, 
transcript accuracy demands, consultation of refer- 
ence materials, and the availability of skills in the 
local labor market.) The ability to use special key- 



board typewriters, a familiarity with engineering 
terminology and the Greek alphabet, and the 
ability to use a variety of duplicating and other 
office machines are also required. Because of the 
nature of some engineering work, especially secret 
or confidential government work and research, 
some workers may be required to meet loyalty and 
security standards. Maturity in judgment and ac- 
ceptance of responsibility are additional traits 
usually sought by employers. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 

( 1 ) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 

(2) Speed Dictation and Transcription 



(Shorthand IV) 90 

(3) Advanced Typing and Production 

Problems (Typing V) 30 

(4) Business Correspondence 30 

(5) Payroll Records 30 

(6) Principles of Effective Supervision __ 60 

(7) Office Administration 30 

(8) Science Survey 00 

(9) Scientific Typewriting 60 

(10) Engineering Terminology— Dictation 

and Transcription 90 

(11) Engineering Office Practices, Proce- 

dures, and Records 80 

(12) Introduction to Business Data Proc- 

essing 30 

(13) Money Management 30 

(14) Relevant Work Experiences: 

Stenographic Machine Operation II 
(for machine shorthand secretar- 
ies in lieu of 2 and 3) 135 



Scientific secretaries work directly with scientists 
and require on-the-job training to develop high 
competencies in a particular field of interest. The 
following job description and the curricula are not 
all inclusive in the secretarial training required 
for every field of scientific specialty. Training for 
working with social scientists such as psychologists 
and sociologists has not been included, largely be- 
cause most of the language used in these areas, 
although containing some technical terminology, is 
generally familiar. Formats for publication of 
papers in these fields can be learned on the job as 
can the filing practices. No reference to the scien- 



Scientific Secretary 

General 
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tific secretary is made in the D.O.X. It should be 
noted that the job description for this occupation 
closely parallels that for scientific stenographer, with 
the emphasis on the public contact and employer 
assistance aspects of the secretarial function. 

Job Description 

Takes dictation, characterized by specialized 
terminology, symbols, and formulae, using man- 
ual or machine shorthand, of information relating 
to correspondence, interoffice memoranda, internal 
reports, reports prepared for publication in scien- 
tific journals, records of experimentation, scientific 
study and research documents, minutes of meetings, 
verbatim transcripts of meetings, speeches to be 
delivered to professional and lay groups, and notes 
for classroom use. 1 ranscribes dictation, from notes 
or transcribing machine, into final or draft form 
of previously referenced documents. Prepares lay- 
outs and types various kinds of manuscript copy 
from corrected typed drafts or handwritten notes. 
Types formulae and symbols, using special key- 
board typewriters, onto drawings or in special 
inanuscript sections requiring knowledge of scien- 
tific typewriting practice. May type data for com- 
puter input. Prepares manuscripts, according to 
prescribed formats, for submission to professional 
journals. Prepares stencil, spirit, or other types of 
reproducible masters. Produces copies, using wet 
and/or dry process duplicating machines. Performs 
clerical duties such as filing and indexing. Main- 
tains scientific records and information control ac- 
cording to prescribed security regulations, main- 
tains small scientific libraries, uses reference sources 
for gathering supplemental materials required for 
reports, performs simple arithmetic calculations. 
Orders supplies as directed. Greets, screens, and 
routes office visitors to appropriate person. Answers 
telephone and places outgoing and conference calls. 
Prepares employer itineraries and makes travel and 
meeting arrangements. Maintains schedule and re- 
minds employer of appointments. Processes requisi- 
tions and expense accounts. Maintains office sup- 
plies. Serves as liaison with other personnel or 
departments. Reads, sorts, and routes incoming 
mail and may compose answers to routine corre- 
spondence. May be involved in patent work with 
attorneys. May assist scientist with speech prepara- 
tion, lecture preparation, and other educational 
functions. May assist in minor laboratory work. > 
May supervise other office personnel. Works largely 
on own initiative or may work under close super- 
vision. 



Prerequisites for the Occupation 

1 he worker in this position should exhibit those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and Qualifications Profile included in the 
exhibit. Secretarial and Related Work, .268; .368. 
Other abilities generally expected are taking dicta- 
tion at a rate of 1 10-140 wpin, typing at a rate of 
00-70 wpm, and transcribing at a rate of 25-40 
wpm. (Some variations in these rates may be ex- 
pected because of vocabulary difficulty level, tran- 
script accuracy demands, consultation of reference 
materials, and the availability of skills in the local 
labor market.) The ability to use special keyboard 
typewriters, a familiarity with special scientific 
terminology, and the ability to use a variety of 
office duplicating and calculating machines are 
also required. Because of the nature of certain 
scientific work, some workers may be required to 
meet loyalty and security standards. Maturity in 
judgment and acceptance of responsibility are ad- 
ditional traits sought by employers. Secretaries 
wishing to extend their knowledge in a particular 
field may elect to take other science courses which 
are available at junior or community colleges. 

Suggested Training 

Hours 

( 1 ) Basic Stent^raphic-Secretarial Program 

(2) Speed Dictation and Transcription 

(Shorthand IV) 90 

(3) Advanced Typing and Production 



Problems (Typing V) 30 

(4) Business Correspondence 30 

(5) Payroll Records 30 

(6) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(7) Office Administration 30 

(8) Science Survey (30 

(9) Scientific Typewriting 60 

(10) Organic Chemistry Terminology— Dic- 

tation and Transcription 120 

(11) Physical Sciences Terminology— Dicta- 

tion and Transcription 120 

(12) Introduction to Business Data Process- 

ing 39 

(13) Money Management 30 

(14) Relevant Work Experience: 

vStenographic Machine Operation 11 
(lor machine shorthand secretar- 
ies in lieu of 2 and 3) 135 
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Foreign-Language Secretary 
General 

Ihis position is not referenced in D.O/r, as is 
Foreign-Language Stenographer. I'he two positions 
are similar in many ways, except that the foreign- 
lanpiage secretary usually has a greater scope of 
action and is involved primarily with public con- 
tact and employer assistance services. 

Job Description 

Takes foreign-language dictation, using manual 
or machine shorthand, of correspondence, tele- 
grams, memoranda, reports, shipping document 
information, manuscripts, ami speeches. 'Fran- 
scribes dictation, from notes or transcribing ma- 
chine, using special keyboard typewriters as re- 
(juired, into final or draft form of various types of 
documents previously referenced, using the style 
and idiom of the foreign language country. Pre- 
pares layouts and types various kinds of manuscript 
copy from corrected typed drafts. Prepares stencil, 
spirit, or other types of repro(iucible masters. Pro- 
duces copies, using wet and/or dry process dupli- 
cating machines. Translates incoming letters, 
telegrams, and reports trom foreign language into 
English and vice versa. Prepares reports. Greets 
office visitors and refers to appropriate person. Re- 
ceives, sorts, and routes incoming mail. Records 
and reminds employer of appointments. Performs 
such clerical duties as Filing, recordkeeping, and 
posting of mail. May attend to sundry personal 
records of employer. May act as interpreter for 
visitors. May travel with employer to foreign coun- 
tries. Works on own initiative or may work under 
close supervision. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

I he worker in this position should have those 
characteristics described in the Worker Require- 
ments and the Qualifications Profile included in 
the exhibit. Secretarial and Related Work, .268; 
.368. Other abilities usually required are being pro- 
ficient in a foreign language; taking dictation in 
the foreign language at a rate of 80-90 wpm, typ- 
ing at a rate of 50-60 wpm, and transcribing at the 
rate of 2.5 wpm or better. If employed in an import- 
export firm, a familiarity with geography and inter- 
national trade is desirable. 



Suggested Training 

Hours 



(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 
(Z) Speed Dictation and “^rranscription 

(Shorthand IV) 90 

(3) Advanced Speed Dictation and Tran- 

scription (Shoriliaiid V) 90 

(4) Advanced Typing and Production 

Problems ('I’yping V) 30 

(5) Foreign-Language Shorthand 1 90 

(6) Foreign-Language Shorthand 11 90 

(7) Economics and International Frade __ 30 

(8) Payroll Records 39 

(9) Business Correspondence 30 

(10) Money Management 30 

(11) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(12) Office Administration 30 

(13) Relevant Work Experience 



Educatio'nal Sec ’etary 
General 

This occupation is not referenced in the D.O.'F. 
Employment levels vary from part-time workers to 
the full-time, college-trained, professional educa- 
tional secretary in an educational association. Skill 
levels required in stenography, typing, and tran- 
scription range widely from those etpiivalent to be- 
ginning stenographer and upward. Some educa- 
tional secretary positions are characterized more 
by public contact and clerical work routines rather 
than by stenographic skills. 'I'he job description 
and prerequisites below encompass a range of 
edurational secretarial work. 'I'he National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Secretaries, a department of 
the National Education Association, maintains de- 
tailed job descriptions for a number of jobs in this 
occupation. Many positions in this occupation are 
civil service. In some cities or states, a stated num- 
ber of college credits may be required. 

Job Description 

Composes, edits, and prepares bulletins, sched- 
ules, memoranda, and routine correspondence. 
1 akes and transcribes dictation of correspondence, 
minutes of meeting, and speeches, using shorthand 
notes or dictating machine. Types stencils, spirit, 
or other types of reproducible masters. Produces 
copies, using wet and/or dry process duplicating 
machines. Receives and routes mail. Prepares and 
may assist in evaluating a variety of statistical and 
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confidential reports, including students’ and faculty 
transcripts dealing with school records and activi* 
ties of students and staff. Serves as liaison between 
principal, teachers, pupils, parents, and the gen- 
eral public. Greets, interviews, and directs visitors 
to appropriate person. Arranges appointments and 
maintains calendar of appointments for adminis- 
trator or principal. Organizes and maintains files 
and records. Answers telephone inejuiries and 
refers to proper person. Assists with the prepara- 
tion of materials and facilities for special meetings. 
Notifies substitute teachers, directs them to class- 
room, and answers inc|uirics. Perforins compiling 
and computing operations necessary for the prep- 
aration of assigned reports. Prepares catalog mate- 
rial. Maintains supplies for office. May maintain 
tape library and teach operation of language labo- 
ratory e(|uipinent. May assist in grading objective- 
type tests. May participate in ordering special 
laboratory eejuipment. May assist local parent- 
teacher associations with arranging use of school 
facilities and in typing and duplicating materials. 
May assist with enrollment of students to secure 
necessary information for school records. May han- 
dle receipt of monies for a variety of student activi- 
ties. May perform minor accounting and cashiering 
tluties, including bank reconciliations. May super- 
vise and train clerical assistants. May plan and 
organize work for other clerical workers or offices. 
May work under close supervision or on own ini- 
tiative. May exercise wide latitude of judgment, 
tiecision, and scope of action as secretary to educa- 
tional association. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

1 he worker in this position, whether at entry or 
senior level, should exhibit those characteristics de- 
scribed in the Worker Requirements and in the 
Qualifications Profile included in the exhibit. Sec- 
retarial and Related Work, .268; .368. Other abil- 
ities usually required are taking dictation at a 
rate of 80-120 wpin, typing at a rate of 50-60 wpni, 
and transcribing at a rate of 20-10 wpm. Maturity, 
good judgment, and the ability to maintain con- 
fidences are required. Ability to assist in evaluations 
of records may also be retpiired. 

Suggested Training 

Homs 

( 1 ) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 

(2) Speed Dictation and 'rranscription 

(Shorthand IV) yo 



Hours 

(.H) Advanced Typing and Production 



Problems ('Pyping V) 30 

(4) Money Management 30 

(.5) Business Correspondence 30 

(6) Principles of Effective Supervision 60 

(7) Payroll Records 30 

(8) Introduction to Business Data Process- 

ing 30 

(9) School System Practices and Adminis- 

tration 30 

(10) Education Office Records and Proce- 

dures 60 

(11) Relevant VV^irk Experience: 

Stenographic Machine Operation II 
(for machine shorthand secretar- 
ies in lieu of 2 and 3) 135 



Elective units may be studied to conform with 
municipal or State requirements. 

Police Department Secretary 

General 

This position is not referenced in the D.O.T. A 
closely associated title is Secretary of Police— 
375.168, which is largely a police department job 
on an administrative level. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

Secretaries working in a police department 
should possess the basic clerical and stenographic 
skills and worker trait requirements associated 
with SECREIARY 201.368. On-the-job training 
arrangements for trainees wishing to enter this 
area of secretarial work should he made with local 
police departments. In some municipal police de- 
partments, normal entry into secretarial jobs is 
through the local civil service system. 

Social Secretary-201, 268 

The job description for this position, defined in 
the D.O.T., characterizes the work to be done. It 
should be noted, however, that the position often 
reejuires tliat the incumbent perform many of the 
duties associated with Seaetary 201.368 and Execu- 
tive Secretary as included in this guide. The bases 
for choosing social secretaries are not easily de- 
scribed. Eor example, some employers may choose 
the person for this position on the basis of ac- 
quaintance or family background; others may be 
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more impressed wUh the education or the exhibited 
poise, maturity, and intelligence of the individual. 
The position is one of trust with personal affairs, 
and coniideiue in the person by the employer is 
of paramount coiisideration. Some social secretar- 
ies may not need the basic stenographic or secre- 
tarial skills normally required in secretarial posi- 
tions. 'riiere are some areas of study that can be 
iisefid to aspirants for this position as well as to 
incumbents. These are: Money Management, 

Principles of Effective Supervision, Secretarial 
Orientation, Personal Development, and the I’yp- 
ing series (to the extent needed) . Elements of 
Fiscal Records, Payroll Records, and Receptionist 
and relephone Training can also be helpful. 
Shorthand studies may be elected by persons in 
these positions who need to refresh or acquire these 
skills because of employer requirements. 

Executive Secretary 
General 

riiis title is one which is used in two ways. It is 
given to those persons holding administrative posts 
in corporations and associations, and also to those 
workers who are secretaries to top executives, di- 
vision heads, or department heads. In this guide, 
the curriciduni for Executive Secretary is directed 
toward the latter concept of the position rather 
than to preparation for the administrative post 
associated with this title. Executive secretaries may 
be found in any business or professional field. As 
a consetjuence, some employers insist on a number 
of years of experience within a particular field. 
Others may prefer a secretary with a diversified 
background of experience. Some employers may 
insist on a college degree with a specified major. 
Surveys by the secretarial associations show that the 
majority of executive secretaries prepared them- 
selves for advancement by ontinuing their edu- 
cation beyond the high school secretarial offerings 
and by combining further education with their 
work experience. Since the post of Executive Secre- 
tary is a sensitive one, employers are often more 
impressed with the personal attributes of the 
worker, such as personality, behavior, maturity, 
poise, tact, and flexibility, rather than by the tech- 
nical skills exhibited. The executive-secretary re- 
lationship is usually a close one, and compatibility 
is the prime facto* in retention. It is therefore diffi- 
cult to define rigorously one set of personal attri- 



butes which would characterize the success of any 
individual in this post. 'Fhe job description below 
does not appear in the D.O.T.- It is general in 
nature, since positions may vary in character with 
the type of work performed by the executive or 
the employing firm. 

Job Description 

Takes dictation, using manual or machine short- 
hand, of a variety of correspondence (general and 
specialized) , interoffice memoranda, reports, and 
minutes of meetings, 'franscribes dictation, from 
notes or transcribing machine, into final or draft 
form. I’ypes final copy from corrected drafts or 
handwritten notes. Prejiares reproducible masters, 
and may produce copies using wet and/or dry 
process duplicating machines. Composes corre- 
spondence for employer and may transmit either 
under own signature or that of employer. Main- 
tains schedule of employer appointments. Greets, 
screens, interviews, and directs office visitors. 
Answers telephone and places outgoing and con- 
ference calls. Sets up filing methods and records 
management controls. May develop forms, compile 
procedures manual, make process charts, and 
simplify work methods. May edit house organ and 
bulletins. May assist in writing public relations re- 
leases, preparing speeches, and compiling annual 
reports. Trains, assigns, and supervises other office 
personnel. Makes travel arrangements for em- 
ployer. May interview job seekers. Performs cleri- 
cal duties as may be assigned. Attends to personal 
sundries as requested by employer. Acts as em- 
ployer’s representative in his absence. Works largely 
on own initiative. Work may or may not be subject 
. to close review. 

Prerequisites for the Occupation 

Several routes may be taken to prepare for this 
position, and the areas of study can be fairly di- 
verse. Prime concern in this guide is for develop- 
ment of the basic secretarial skills and the admin- 
istrative knowledges and skills which are common 
to the position. Several specialized office education 
units have been included in the curriculum which 
are not necessarily administrative in character, but 
which are important to implementit^ certain func- 
tional duties often expected. 

'Fhe worker should exhibit those characteristics 
described in the Worker Requirements and the 
Qualifications Profile included in the exhibit, Sec- 
retarial and Related Work, .268; .368, In addition. 
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employers usually expect the secretary to take dic- 
tation at a rate of 100-140 wpin, type at a rate of 
55-65 wpni, and transcribe at a rate of 30-35 wpni 
or better. The worker should exhibit a high degree 
of fluency in correct English, have complete mas- 
tery of secretarial-clerical skills, and be orderly and 
accurate in the performance of work. The worker 
also should have a good understanding of business, 
office administration, and personnel practices, be 
able to supervise and train others effectively, be 
able to design forms as needed, compile pn)cedures 
manuals in conjunction with the employer, and be 
able to systematize and control various types of 
records. Desirable personal characteristics include 
poise, maturity, and the ability to accept many re- 
.sponsi bill ties. Workers may elect any of the several 
specialized areas of secretarial preparation or take 
special courses in areas closely allied to the work 
presently performed. These elective courses may be 
taken in junior or senior colleges, institutes, or 
adult education programs. It is suggested that some 
of the specialized and administrative office educa- 
tion units be studied by Executive Secretary as- 
pirants after they have had a number of years of 
actual work experience. 



Suggested Training 



Hours 



(1) Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program 

(2) Secretarial Program with either man- 

ual or machine shorthand, or com- 
pletion of a specialized secretarial 
program, including Relevant Work 
Experience, Advanced Speed Dicta- 
tion and Transaiption (Shorthand 



V) (Elective), or 90 

Stenographic Machine Operation 

III (Elective) 240 

If trainees have had several years of 
secretarial experience, the follow- 
ing uJiits are suggested: 

(3) Personnel Administration Practices 60 

(4) Office Administration 30 

(5) Executive Secretarial Development 30 

(6) Executive Secretarial Practices 30 

(7) Forms Design 20 

(8) Procedures Writing 15 

(9) Records Management 20 

(10) Business Reports 15 
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OCCUPATIONAL AND TRAINING ANALYSES 



Information from the D.O. I., the assembled job descriptions in this guide, and information from 
the professional contributors were used to identity the component skills, functional duties and require- 
ments, and environmental knowledges needed by workers to perform adequately in the various occupa- 
tions. This identification served as a guitle tor preparation of die topical content in the curricula. 
Skills, functional requirements, and environmental knowledges were further subdivided into those 
necessary to a particular position, those that would be helpful in terms of accepting added responsibili- 
ties (meeting employer needs and preparing for advancement), and those that are supplemental in 
helping to enla.ge the trainee’s perspective of the world of work. I'he requirements are shown, in gen- 
eral terms, in the subsection. Occupational Analyses. As illustrations: recording skills include the record- 
ing of job progre.ss reports, requisitions, expense accounts, and miscellaneous data; general typing 
includes typing general business letters, office memoranda, reports, requisitions, and school or business 
hirms; and general shorthand includes manual or machine shorthand to take dictation, except for special- 
ized terminology. Very high speed and multiple dictation are classed as separate skills in the shorthand 
area. 

In addition to the occupational analyses, this section of the guide discusses relevant work experi- 
ences in general, and suggests the schools which may offer basic, specialized, or administrative units of 
study. 1 his categorization is quite broad and undoubtedly many exceptions exist. For example, short- 
hand may be given in all types of educational institutions. 



OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 

The following tabulations show various skills and functional requirements and the jobs to which 
they apply: 



Required Skills 

riling, indexing, recording, proofreeding, arithmetic or calcu- 
lating, proper use of English language and grammar, speed 
reading. 

C>encral shorthand, typing, transcription, operating duplicat- 
ing machine, operating transcribing machine. 

Receiving visitors, answering telephone, composing corre- 
•spondence, mailing, simple fiscal and payroll recording, pro- 
ducing manuscripts. 

Operating adding machine 

Proficiency in foreign language 

Using .special typewriters, knowing special professional ter- 
minology. 

Very high speed shorthand, typing, and traiLscription 

Supervisory practices 

Helpful Skills 

General shorthand, typing, and transcription 



Applicable Jobs 
Ml. 

All— except social secretary and steno-pool supervisor. 

■Ml secretaries— except .social secretary. 

.All secretaries— t xcept social: engineering and scientific stenog- 
raphers. 

Foreign-language stenographer and secretary. 

Court reporter: medical, legal, foreign-language, scientific and 
engineering stenographers and secretaries; note-reader. 
Court reporter. 

Executive secretary; steno-pool supervisor; social secretary. 

Applicable Jobs 
Social secretary; steno-pool supervisor. 



Helpful Skills 

Operating adding machine, jeteiving visitors, answering tele- 
phone, producing manuscripts, simple fiscal recording, 
mailing, composing correspondence. 

Supervisory practices 

Functional Duties and Requirements 

Acceptable office and social behavior, good oral communica- 
tion, proper dress and grooming, making and scheduling 
appointments, cancelling appointments, using reference 
sources, using office equipment and supplies, maintaining 
office in order, practicing basic office procedures. 

Knowing professional office and court practices, record pro- 
cessing, and procedures 

knowing school system and educational office practices, rec- 
ord processing, and procedures. 

Knowing international trade practices and currency, process- 
ing of shipping documents. 

Knowing fundamentals of business law 

Knowing personnel administration practices, setting up and 
managing business offices. 

Writing procedures, designing forms, managing records, writ- 
ing business reports, knowing secretarial practices. 

Managing personal and householders’ finances 

Helpful Functional Duties and Requirements 

Managing personal finances 

Supplemental (Environmental) Knowledge 

Economics— the American economy, business data processing 
'iundamentals. 

Business terminology, basic business principles and orga- 
nization. 



Applicable Jobs 

.All stenographers; court reporter. 



.All secretaries; senior stenographer. 

Applicable Jobs 
All. 



.Medical, legal, scientific, and engineering stenographers and 
secretaries; court reporter. 

Education secretary. 

Foreign-language secretary. 

All secretaries; legal stenographer; court reporter. 

Steno-pool supervisor; executive secretary. 

Executive secretary. 

Social secretary. 

Applicable Jobs 
All. 

Applicable Jobs 
.All secretaries— except social secretary. 

All. 



RELEVANT WORK EXPERIENCE 

Relevant work experience projects are set forth for each position in the section, Relevant Work 
Experience. Relevant work experiences may be obtained in a variety of ways. They may be gained 
through direct work-experience programs or through simulated or intensive laboratory-learning pro- 
grams. The regulations governing cooperative programs are found in Section 104.16 of Part 104- 
Administration of Vocational Education, Federal Allotments to States, Rules and Regulations, of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. Directed work experience and simulated experience programs should 
supplement regular study plans to provide realistic opportunities to practice developed skills and 
knowledge. Flexibility of scheduling can be provided by counselors and school administrators to allow 
work-experience project time to be concurrent with the final phases of a course of study or as employ- 
ability standards for the career objective occupation of the trainee are achieved. 

Youth organizations which offer work experience complementary to the course of study may also 
be employed as vehicles to provide relevant work experiences, insofar as they are supervised in accord- 
ance with Section 104.13(1) of the Rules and Regulations. 



SCHOOL OFFERINGS 



The matrix below identifies the various occupations and levels covered by the curricula and indi- 
cates the educational facility at which the studies may be offered. 
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Occupation 



Level 1 



Clerk'Stenographer (GS-3 and 4) 

Stenographer — Print shop 

Public stenographer 

Note reader or Stenotype operator (unclassed 
as to special ty).._ 



General O.E. units 



Level 2 

Legal stenographer 

Foreign-language stenographer 

Medical stenographer 

Engineering stenographer 

Scientific stenogprapher 

Police stenographer 

Secretary (girl Friday, clerical stenographer) . 
Court reporter : 



Level 3 



Police department secretary. 

Medical secretary 

Legal secretary 

Education secretary. 

Foreign-language secretary. . 

Scientific secretary 

Engineering secretary 

Steno-pool supervisor 

Executive secretary 

Social secretary 



Specialized O.E. units 



Administrative 
O.E. units 



High school 


Postsccondary I 
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Junior college j 
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ABOUT THE CURRICULA 



Many factors had to be considered in the design 
of the curricula to provide trainees with realistic 
preparation for the occupational field. Implemen- 
tation ol the curricula in associated schools offer- 



ing either, or both, general and specialized units of 
study was also considered. This section explains 
how various factors affected the curricula design. 



TRAINING POPULATION 




The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the 
Manpower Development and Training Act pro- 
vide funds for training of in-school persons, per- 
sons who are employed and wish to upgrade skills, 
unemployed or underemployed persons who wish 
to develop new skills according to their abilities 
and aptitudes, and persons whose previously 
learned skills have fallen into disuse and who need 
refreshment of these skills to reenter the labor 
market. Age, experience, and educational conti- 
nuity that would characterize possible participants 
in the various programs had to be weighed in 
order to provide for continuous training to the 
proficiency levels desired and to tailor specific pro- 
grams to meet individual needs. As a consequence, 
many units of study evidence overlap or repetition 
of content. This overlap should provide opportun- 
ity for review and refreshment. It is suggested that 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators carefully 



consider group or class composition based on as- 
sessment of individual achievements and training 
needs by counselors and teachers. If achievement 
and aptitude testing is accomplished before a 
trainee enters the program, counselors and teach- 
ers should be better able to make recommendations 
of tailored programs to meet individual career 
objectives. Teachers should continually assess the 
progress of every trainee in each unit, and discuss 
and plan for the remedial work that may be re- 
quired. Teachers should also determine whether 
the trainee would profit from continuing his 
course of study. 

Because of the variation in the eligible training 
population, some units may be given in the eve- 
ning or in part-time programs. The courses of study 
for the occupations are sufficiently flexible to per- 
mit their adaptation to the time available by either 
limiting the program “load” or extending the daily 
or total hours of particular units. 



JOB DESCRIPTIONS 



The D.O.T. job titles and definitions were used 
to identify most of the jobs covered by the curricula. 
Precision in identifying job titles, especially those 
of executive secretary and technical stenographers 
and secretaries, resulted in the detailed job descrip- 
tions explained in a preceding section. The purity 
of each job and job description in the occupational 
field posed a problem. Overlap exists between the 
duties of stenographers and secretaries because of 
employer utilization and expectations and because 



of the worker’s personal aspirations to status and 
identification with other jobs in the occupational 
field. Often the worker must be prepared to cope 
with tasks and exhibit knowledge and abilities ex- 
ceeding that of the impersonal job description. In 
each program of study, provision has been made to 
develop skills and knowledges of the trainee to 
more than ‘‘just meet” minimal rec[uirements. This 
feature should provide motivation for the worker 
to pursue further office education and thus pre- 
pare for advancement. 



‘O'* 
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LINES OF ADVANCEMENT 



Clear-cut lines of job progression are not found 
in the occupational field except possibly for civil 
service practice, such as from GS-3 to GS-4 to 
GS-5 grades. Thus, it is dilhcult to establish levels 
of personal achievement such as improved steno- 
graphic skills which would result in automatic 
advance. In addition to the basic skills, other vari- 
ables of employment such as skills availability in 
the labor market, personal interest, intelligence, 
appearance, loyalty, experience, and tenure are 
often weighed in employer considerations of pro- 
motion. The curricula design permits trainees in 
any position or course of study to elect, subject 
to advice from the counselor, certain units which 



might further their career objectives. 

The educational programs for each job, shown 
in the Curricula Synopses section, are intended to 
(jualify the trainee for jobs in any of three levels 
as follows: 

Level 1, Entry office w’orker positions and up- 
grading to skilled office worker positions 
Level 2. Entry office technician positions and up- 
grading to specialized office positions 
Level 3. Entry office administrative positions 
and upgrading to executive administra- 
tive assistant positions 

The levels for the jobs covered by the curricula 
are shown below: 



Level 1 

Clerk-Stenographer (GS-3 and 4) 
Stenographer-Print shop 
Public stenographer 
Note reader 

Stenotype operator (unclassed as 
to specialty) 



Level 2 

Legal stenographer 
Foreign-language stenographer 
Medical stenograplici 
Engineering stenographer 
Scientific stenographer 
Police stenographer 
Secretary (girl friday, clerical 
stenographer) 

Court reporter 



Level 3 

Police department secretary 
Medical secretary 
Legal secretary 
Education secretary 
Foreign-language secretary 
Scientific secretary 
Engineering secretary 
Steno-pool supervisor 
Executive secretary 
Social secretary 



Classification into levels indicates the degree to 
%vhich the worker must be specialized or at which 
the worker assumes minor administrative respon- 
sibilities. The levels do not indicate the extent or 
intensiveness of study required or suggested in this 
guide nor the degree to which employers dis- 
tinguish bet%veen them. Neither are they indicative 
of the salary levels associated with the positions. 
The social secretary, for instance, may or may not 
need to possess stenographic skills. A senior legal 



stenographer may be called n.pon to supervise be- 
ginning or junior legal stenographers. A public 
stenographer or shorthand reporter may be self- 
employed, a consideration which is not part of 
their normal job duties as described herein. If the 
person’s work requires proficiency in a specialized 
or administrative area, for the purpose of job re- 
tention or advancement, the particular course of 
study can be tailored or extended to include the 
needed units of study. 



STARTING AND CONTINUING OFFICE EDUCATION 



The possible variation in the time at which of- 
fice vocational education may be started by each 
trainee was a factor influencing curricula design. 
Some in-school trainees may elect to start voca- 
tional preparation in the eleventh grade of high 
school; others may wait until after graduation from 
high school and start in a post-secondary school. 
Mobility of the training population was also con- 
sidered. Rather than comparing offerings of one 
school with another, the curricula design provides 



for continuation of studies, regardless of the school 
in which vocational preparation was initiated and 
provided that the trainee meets the specific pre- 
requisites for the unit of study. Almost all of the 
units specify standards of achievement to be met by 
the trainee. Where the standards are expressed in 
quantified terms, the achievement of the standards 
(rather than grades) by the trainee would indicate 
his eligibility for advanced units of study. 

Certain units in the skills areas are numbered. 
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This was done to lacilitate (ontinuini^ study from 
secondary to post-secondary sdtools and to simplify 
transci ipts. Coordination of school offcTings in a 



gi\cn district or arett can he facilitated in most 
instances hy refereiue to the achievement stand- 
ards. 



SPECIALIZATION STUDIES 



1 he study units are divided into three sections: 
General, Specialized, and Administrative Oflice 
Education Units. This permits using one or several 
facilities in an area to complete the basic voca- 
tional preparation required for entry into special- 
ized work. It also permits a district to offer certain 
specialized programs in one location and others at 
a different location. Further, the grouping of 
trainees of like career objectives from different lo- 
cations w'ithin the district can be effected. 



Many of the specialized units of study are needed 
for certain jobs. In other cases, where they are 
helpful in attaining a proficiency, they can be 
electives. 

Specialization is also included in the General 
Office Education Unit studies. For example, a 
trainee may elect manual or machine shorthand 
and pursue either to the proficiency level needed 
for work in a particular job. 



ADMINISTRATIVE AND INDETERMINATE STUDY PROGRAMS 



Because of the requirements of certain positions, 
especially the social and executive secretarial jobs, 
a definite program of study is difficult to design for 
any given group of individuals. Differences in ex- 
perience, education, and employer expectations of 
trainees will affect the training required. Similarly, 
secretaries or senior stenographers who need super- 
visory training may elect specified administrative 



units after discussing their situations with the 
counselor, I'he steno-pool supervisory position has 
a suggested program to meet the supervisory re- 
(juirements of the position. The Basic Stenographic- 
Secretarial Program is strongly suggested for this 
position, even though some steno-pool supervisory 
jobs can be performed without the person having 
the basic stenographic skills. 



SUBJECT UNIT ALTERATION 



The suggested units of study do not attempt to 
provide the extent of detailed subject cov'erage 
usually as.sociated with teachers’ manuals or other 
curriculum materials. The descriptions for each 
unit of study include some teaching and evaluation 
which may be helpful. Insofar as possi- 
ble, an attempt has been made to provide a chrono- 
logical sequence of topics in each unit of study. 
Because such factors as the differences of trainee 
knowledge and skills may be disparate in any given 
^oup, the extent of review, methods of presenta- 
tion, and the topical sequence is left to the discre- 
tion of the teacher and/or department supervisor. 
In addition, teachers and administrators are en- 



couraged to develop detailed lesson plans and to 
use ingenuity in devising or using various teaching 
aids to accelerate learning time. Helpful, recent 
texts and materials are listed under each unit. 
Others are listed in the appropriate appendix sec- 
tions, Many materials should be previewed before 
selections are made. 

The stenographic machine units show accel- 
erated time. This notation has been included to be 
helpful to special offerings preparing note readers 
or others who may have a good typing background 
to acquire this particular stenographic skill. Other 
units can be shortened similarily by close consider- 
ation of trainee skills. 




GENERAL PRESENTATION SUGGESTIONS 



Trainees enrolled in the program are expected 
to have completed approximately 10 years of 
formal education and to have a working knowledge 



of English and elementary arithmetic. Several of 
the units allow for a review of these important 
basic areas, but the depth of needed review in each 
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course unit must be assessed by the local instructor. 

In the skill development subjects, lectures and 
discussions should be kept to the minimum re- 
quired for understanding procedures and operating 
instructions. As much time as possible should be 
devoted to actual trainee practice with the avail- 
able equipment. 

In the social subjects, a variety of methods 
should be used. Role playing, case study, group dis- 
cussions, lectures, and motion pictures can all be 
used effectively. Varied presentation can serve to 
heighten interest, participation, and learning. Al- 
though a special unit has not been included in the 
curricula for developing proper study habits, 
teachers and administrators should stress this area. 
Many booklets and pamphlets are available for 
helping trainees with this important topic. 

Periodic progress checks should be made through- 
out the course of study of each unit to evaluate 



trainee progress toward meeting the suggested 
standanls of achievement. In addition, these checks 
will serve as a guide to review material that may 
not have been learned fully. 

I he teacher should consider using community 
resources for training. Guest speakers from busi- 
P-C3C, trade and professional associations, and in- 
dustry can assist with special topics and can help 
trainees relate their activities to local business 
needs and standards. 

Motivation and morale building should be a 
part of every class and practice period. It is sug- 
gested that teachers make an effort early in the 
program to establish a teaching climate which will 
heighten and maintain the trainee’s interest. 'I’he 
success of the program can be judged only by the 
number of trainees who will remain gainfully em- 
ployed in careers which would otherwise not have 
been available to them. 



REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 



The Vocational £d'*cation Act provides remedial 
work for trainees who may be ex|jeriencing diffi- 
culties in a course of study for an occupation. 
Counselors and teachers alike should be alert to 
trainee handicaps and take appropriate steps to 



provide remedial training. One of these remedial 
areas which is highlighted in the curricula is Oral 
Communication. 'Phe teacher should not hesitate 
to recommend this elective unit to persons who 
require remedial speech training. 



OVERLEARNING 



Each course or unit of study provides oppor- 
tunity for the trainee to overlearn rather than 
merely meet minimal occupational requirements, 
riiis is important, since there is often a time lag 
between completion of the studies and employ- 



ment or subsequent learning. In addition to the 
curricula, adjunctive and relevant work-experience 
projects have been suggested to help in overlearn- 
ing skills and knowledges. 



RELEVANT WORK EXPERIENCE PROJECTS AND STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT 



I he simulated or on-the-job experiences pro- 
vided as part of the total curricula design serve not 
only the purpose of overlearning a skill, but also 
help the individual trainee improve on other prior 



achievements. This improvement will help in those 
occupations where accuracy is required above that 
indicated in the final unit of study for the occupa- 
tion. 






CURRICULA OUTLINES 

GENERAL OFFICE EDUCATION UNITS 



Unit title Code Hours 

Shorthand Principles (Shorthand I) S-I 90 

Beginning Dictation (Shorthand II) S_U 90 

Introduction to Transcription (Shorthand III) S-III 90 

Speed Dictation and Transcription (Shorthand IV) S-IV 90 

Advanced Speed Dictation and Transcription (Shorthand V) S-V 90 

Stenographic Machine Operation I SM-I 270 

Stenographic Machine Operation II SM-II 135 

Stenographic Machine Operation III SM-I 1 1 240 

Fundamentals of Typing (Typing I) T-I 70 

Production Typing I (Typing II) T-II 70 

Production Typing II (Typing III) T-III 40 

Production Typing III (Typing IV) T-IV 40 

Advanced Typing and Production Problems (Typing V) T-V 30 

Secretarial Orientation SO 40 

Personal Development PD 40 

Secretarial Procedures and Practices SPP 40 

Indexing and Filing Practices IFP 30 

Office Machines-Computing and Duplicating OM 30 

Receptionist and Telephone Training RTT 15 

Business Mathematics : BJVJ 30 

Elements of Fiscal Records EFR 60 

Payroll Records pp^ 30 

Communication and Basic Language Skills BLS 60 

Oral Communication pC 15 

(variable) 

Accelerated Reading _ 50 

Business Correspondence BC 30 

Business Principles and Organization BPO 60 

Business Terminology BT 15 

Fundamentals of Business Law BL 30 

Introduction to Business Data Processing BDP 30 

Economics and International Trade ES 30 

Money Management \IIVI 30 



SPECIALIZED OFFICE EDUCATION UNITS 

Legal Terminology— Dictation and Transcription LTD 60 

Legal Typewriting LT 60 

' Legal Office Records and Procedures LOR 60 
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Stenographic Machine Operation IV-ShorthancI Reporting 
Shorthand Reporter’s High Speed Dictation and 'Iranscriot 



Court Reporter Training Assignment 
Medical Terminology-Dictation and TranVcri'p’don 
Medical Office Practices, Procedures, and Records __. 
Hospital Practices, Procedures, and Records 



Scientific Typewriting 



. . -o/ ttiivt xiainciiuiuj 

Engineering C «n:e Practices, Procedures, and Records 

Organic Chemistry Terminology-Dictation and Transcript 
Physical Sciences Terminology-Dictation and Transcript 

Foreign-Language Shorthand I 

Foreign-Language Shorthand II — I.I]'””””” 
School System Practices and Administration 
Education Office Records and Procedures 
Procedures Writing 
Forms Design 



ion 
ion _ 



Business Reports 



Office Administration 



Executive Secretarial Development 
Principles of Effective Supervision 





700 


** 


(variable) 




1,000 - • 
(variable) 




2 weeks 




210 




MO 




135 




60 




60 




90 




80 




120 




120 




90 




90 




30 




60 




15 


FD 


20 




20 




15 


VITS 


i 

} 

t 




i 

30 1 




30 1 ’ 




30 ^ ! 




60 




60 



i 



i 



i 



'4 



I 








X y 
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CURRICULA SYNOPSES 



Since many of the occupational training pro- 
grams have identical subject units for certain 
periods ol time, trainees with different career ob- 
jectives may be grouped for certain of the units, 
thus effecting conservation of teaching time, space, 
facilities, and equipment. I'he programs shown 
below are suggested for intensive training either 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 or the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. Special 
units of study required in local areas are not shown. 

General education and special State required 
subjects of study are not shown in tlie typical pro- 
grams. Administrators and teachers incorporating 
these types of studies in the vocational training 
program may provide for them by extending the 
programs shown. For example, the typing and 
shorthand sequence can be lengthened by pre- 
senting the units for one hour each day rather than 
the suggested two hours. Another way to include 
other retjuired study units is by deferring certain 
of the suggested units until a later time in the pro- 
gram. In each instance, factors such as massed vs. 
distributed practice, motivation and orientation to 
the world of work, and isolation of skills develop- 



ment must be considered carefully along with 
school enrollment, availability of teachers’ time, 
teachers workload, and required facilities. 

Trainees rcijuiring specially tailored programs 
suited to their particular needs, such as refreshing 
or upgrading of skills, can be slotted into the 
schedule for appropriate units, and separate ar- 
rangements made for special studies. Although 
remedial study units such as Oral Communication 
are not shown, special programs should be de- 
veloped where deficiencies exist. 

Programs are assumed to be continuous. Normal 
semester lengths are not indicated. Provisions for 
vacation time, free periods, etc., should be made 
by State and local school administration. Units of 
shorter duration in particular programs are shown 
with suggested follow-ons. The training day is 
assumed to be six hours. Luncheon pcriof'.s, home 
room time, and counseling time are not shown. 
Reference should be made to the Relevant Work 
Experience section for trainees who may be nearing 
completion of their programs. Cixles for the sub- 
ject units in the program are shown in the Cur- 
ricula Outlines section. 



BASIC STENOGRAPHIC.SECRETARIAL PROGRAM 

I his program is basic education for most of the for social secretary, note reader court renorter n 

J( in the occupational field. It is not required steno-pool supervisor trainees. Certain unhs of thi 
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program can be studied by note reader and court 
reporter trainees and may be electives for social 
secretary trainees. It is suggested that to achieve 
greater competency in their jobs, steno-pool super- 
visor trainees study the stenographic, typewriting, 
indexing and filing, oHice machines, accelerated 
reading, and language skills units. Trainees have 
the option of choosing manual or machine short- 
hand as a foundation skill. 



Relevant work experience should be provided 
for those trainees who have completed the basic 
program. Stenographer-print shop’ trainees may in- 
clude a course in the fundamentals of printing in 
conjunction with their work experience. 

Trainees completing the tabulated units are 
slenographer (A, 1, beginning, or junior) , polite 
stenographer, or stenographer-print shop. 



STENOGRAPHIC-SECRETARIAL SPECIALIZATION PROGRAMS 



I'hese programs apply to trainees continuing 
their studies, for specialization in given fields, be- 
yond the suggested basic program. Demonstrated 
proficiencies equivalent to achievement standards 
for units in the basic program, or completion of 
the basic program, are acceptable for entry into 
specialization for most of the jobs. Time is ex- 
pressed in numbered weeks continuing from the 
end week of the basic program. Excepted jobs and 
suggested training for them are treated separately. 



Stenographer (B, II, Senior, or GS-4) and Public 
Stenographer Program 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


*1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


34 to 39- 
40 to 42- 
43 to 47__ 


S-IV 

S-IV 


S-IV 

S-IV 

Rcle^ 


T-V 
Relcvan 
rant worl 


PES 

it work e: 
c cxperici 


PES 

cpericncc 

ncc 


BC 

: projects 



The above program is for trainees who elect 
manual shorthand. For trainees who elect machine 
shorthand as a foundation skill, substitute SM-11 
for S-IV and T-V. In all programs that follow 
where substitution of SM-H for S-IV and T-V 
is indicated, one hour of home practice is assumed. 
Public stenographer trainees may elect other 
specialized units in addition to the above, such as 
advanced manual shorthand, advanced machine 
shorthand, or specialized terminology shorthand of 
choice. This will extend training time accordingly 
before relevant work experience phase. 

Legal Stenographer (D.O.T. 202388) Program 

The program below is for trainees who elect 
manual shorthand. For trainees who elect machine 
shorthand, substitute SM-II for S-IV and T-V. 
SM-II requires an additional practice hour which 



can be done at home. SM-III can be elected by 
trainees with machine shorthand in place of S-V. 
SM-111 will require an additional two hours of 
practice which may be done at home. They may 
leave SM-III when the desired proficiency level has 
been obtained. 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (liour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


34 to 39- 


S-IV 


S-IV 


T-V 


BC 


LT 


LOR 


40 to 42- 


S-IV 


S-IV 


LTD 


LTD 


LT 


LOR 


43 to 45- 


S-V 


S-V 


LTD 


LTD 


LT 


LOR 


46 to 51- 


S-V 


S-V 


Relevant work experience projects 


52 to 55- 




Relevant work experience 





Legal Secretary (D.O.T. 201.368) Program 

The program for these trainees is the same as 
for legal stenographer through week 45. The train- 
ing program beyond week 45 is shown below. 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


46 to 51- 


S-V 


S-V 


MM 


Elective 


PES 


PES 


52 to 54- 


PR 


PR 


Relevant work experience projects 


55 to 56.. 


CR 


CR 


CR 


1 CR 


1 CR 1 


! CR 


57 to 61.. 




Relevant work experience 





‘Legal secretary trainees with machine shorthand 
as a foundation skill may substitute SM-III for 
S-V, and may be permitted to leave after attain- 
ing dictation speeds in the 140-150 wpm range. 
Economics and International Trade (30 hours) 
is an elective. 
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CURRICULA SYNOPSES 



Since many of the occupational training pro- 
grams have identical subject units for certain 
periods of time, trainees with different career ob- 
jectives may be giouped for certain of the units, 
thus effecting conservation of teaching time, space, 
facilities, and equipment. The programs shown 
below are suggested for intensive training either 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 or the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. Special 
units of study required in local areas are not shown. 

General education and special State required 
subjects of study are not shown in the typical pro- 
grams. Administrators and teachers incorporating 
these types of studies in the vocational training 
program may provide for them oy extending the 
programs shown. For example, the typing and 
shorthand sequence can be lengthened by pre- 
senting the units for one hour each day rather than 
the suggested two hours. Another way to ini,^*ude 
other required study units is by deferring certain 
of the suggested units until a later time in the pro- 
gram. In each instance, factors such as massed vs. 
distributed practice, motivation and orientation to 
the world of work, and isolation of skills develop- 



ment must be considered carefully along with 
school enrollment, availability of teachers' time, 
teachers’ workload, and required facilities. 

Trainees requiring specially tailored programs 
suited to their particular needs, such as refreshing 
or upgrading of skills, can be slotted into the 
schedule for appropriate units, and separate ar- 
rangements made for special studies. Although 
remedial study units such as Oral Communication 
are not shown, special programs should be de- 
veloped where deficiencies exist. 

Programs are assumed to be continuous. Normal 
semester lengths are not indicated. Provisions for 
vacation time, free periods, etc., should be made 
by State and local school administration. Units of 
shorter duration in particular programs are shown 
with suggested follow-ons. The training day is 
assumed to be six hours. Luncheon periods, home 
room time, and counseling time are not shown. 
Reference should be made to the Relevant Work 
Experience section for trainees who may be nearing 
completion of their programs. Coties for the sub- 
ject units in the program are shown in the Cur- 
ricula Outlines section. 



BASIC STENOGRAPHIC-SECRETARIAL PROGRAM 

This program is basic education for most of the for social secretary, note reader, court reporter or 

jobs in the occupational field. It is not required steno-pool supervisor trainees. Certain units of this 





Suggested units (hour of training day) 


Alternate units (hour of day) 


Program week 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


5 


6 


1 to ^ 


BLS 


T-I 


T-I 


BT 


BPO 


BPO 






4 to 


BLS 


T-I 


T-I 


SO 


BPO 


BPO 






7 


BLS 


T-I 


T-I 


SO 


S-I 


S-I 


SM-I 


SM-I 


8 to 11 


BLS 


T-II 


T-II 


SO 


S-I 


S-I 


SM-I 


SM-I 


12 


BLS 


T-ii 


T-II 


PD 


S-I 


S-I 


SM-I 


SM-I 


13 to 14 


BL 


T-II 


T-II 


PD 


S-I 


S-I 


SM-I 


SM-I 


15 


BL 


AR 


T-III 


PD 


S-I 


S-I 


SM-I 


SM-I 


16 to 18 


BL 


AR 


T-III 


PD 


S-II 


S-II 


SM-I 


SM-I 


19 


BM 


AR 


T-III 


PD 


S-II 


S-II 


SM-I 


SM-I 


20 to 22 


BM 


AR 


T-III 


SPP 


S-II 


S-II 


SM-I 


SM-I 


23 


BM 


AR 


T-IV 


SPP 


S-II 


S-II 


SM-I 


SM-I 


24 


BM 


AR 


T-IV 


SPP 


S-II 


S-II 


SM-I 


SM-I 


25 to 27 


EFR 


EFR 


T-IV 


SPP 


S-III 


S-III 


SM-I 


SM-I 


28 to 30 


EFR 


EFR 


T-IV 


OM 


S-III 


S-III 


SM-I 


SM-I 


31 to 33 


IFP 


IFP 


RTT 


OM 


s-ni 


S-III 


SM-I 


SM-I 
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program can be studied by note reader and court 
reporter trainees and may be electives for social 
secretary trainees. It is suggested that to achieve 
greater competency in their jobs, steno-pool super- 
visor trainees study the stenographic, typewriting, 
indexing and filing, oflice machines, accelerated 
reading, and language skills units. Trainees have 
the option of choosing manual or machine short- 
hand as a foundation skill. 



Relevant work experience should be provided 
for tliose trainees who have completed the basic 
program. Stenographer-print shop' trainees may in- 
clude a course in the fundamentals of printing in 
conjunction with their work experience. 

Trainees completing the tabulated units are 
stenographer (A, 1, beginning, or junior) , police 
stenographer, or stenographer-print shop. 



STENOGRAPHIC-SECRETARIAL SPECIALIZATION PROGRAMS 



I'hese programs apply to trainees continuing 
their studies, for specialization in given fields, be- 
yond the suggested basic program. Demonstrated 
proficiencies equivalent to achievement standards 
for units in the basic program, or completion of 
the basic program, are acceptable for entry into 
specialization for most of the jobs. Time is ex- 
pressed in numbered weeks continuing from the 
end week of the basic program. Excepted jobs and 
suggested training for them are treated separately. 



Stenographer (B, II, Senior, or GS-^) and Public 
Stenographer Program 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


34 to 39-- 


S-IV 


S-IV 


T-V 


PES 


PES 


BC 


40 to 42- 


S-IV 


S-IV 


Relevant work experience projects 


43 to 47- 




Relevant work experience 





llie above program is for trainees who elect 
manual shorthand. For trainees who elect machine 
shorthand as a foundation skill, substitute SM— 11 
for S-IV and T-V. In all programs that follow 
where substitution of SM-II for S-IV and T-V 
is indicated, one hour of home practice is assumed. 
Public stenographer trainees may elect other 
specialized units in addition to the above, such as 
advanced manual shorthand, advanced machine 
shorthand, or specialized terminology shorthand of 
choice. This will extend training time accordingly 
before relevant work experience phase. 

Legal Stenographer (D.O.T. 202.388) Program 
The program below is for trainees who elect 
manual shorthand. For trainees who elect machine 
shorthand, substitute SM-11 for S-IV and T-V. 
SM-11 requires an additional practice hour which 



can be done at home. SM-lIl can be elected by 
trainees with machine shorthand in place of S-V. 
SM-11 1 will require an additional two hours of 
practice which may be done at home. I'hey may 
leave SM-III when the desired proficiency level has 
been obtained. 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (fiour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


34 to 39- 


S-IV 


S-IV 


T-V 


BC 


LT 


LOR 


40 to 42- 


S-IV 


S-IV 


LTD 


LTD 


LT 


LOR 


43 to 45- 


S-V 


S-V 


LTD 


LTD 


LT 


LOR 


46 to 51- 


S-V 


S-V 


Relevant work experience projects 


52 to 55- 




Relevant work experience 





Legal Secretary (D.O.T. 201.368) Program 

The program for these trainees is the same as 
for legal stenographer through week 45. The train- 
ing program beyond week 45 is shown below. 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


46 to 51- 


S-V 


S-V 


MM 


Elective 


PES 


PES 


52 to 54- 


PR 


PR 


Relevant work experience projects 


55 to 56— 


CR 


CR 


CR 


1 CR 1 


1 CR 


! CR 


57 to 61- 




Relevant work experience 





Legal secretary trainees with machine shorthand 
as a foundation skill may substitute SM-111 for 
S-V, and may be permitted to leave after attain- 
ing dictation speeds in the 140-150 wpm range. 
Economics and International Trade (30 hours) 
is an elective. 
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Medical Stenographer (D.O.T. 202 J88) Program 

I Suggested units (hour of training day) 



week 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


34 to 39- 


f'lV 


S-IV 


T-V 


MD 


MD 


MD 


40 to 42.. 


S-IV 


S-IV 


Study 


MD 


MD 


MD 


43 to 47.. 


HP 


HP 


HP 


MD 


MD 


MD 


48 to 51.. 


HP 


HP 


HP 


Study 


MP 


MP 


52 to 61.. 


Relevant work experience 


MP 


MP 



Medical stenographer trainees with machine 
shorthand as a foundation skill should substitute 
SM-II for S-IV and T-V in the a*’- >ve program. 

Medical Secretary (D.O.T. 201368) Program 

The program for medical secretary trainees is 
the same as that for medical stenographer trainees 
through week 47. The program below shows con- 
tinuation studies for medical secretary trainees 
beginning with week 48. 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


1 


2 


• 3 


4 


5 


6 


48 to 51__ 


HP 


HP 


HP 


BG 


MP 


MP 


52 to 53.. 


MM 


PES 


PES 


BC 


MP 


MP 


54 to 57._ 


MM 


PES 


PES 


Study 


MP 


MP 


58 to 60.. 


Elective 


PR 


PR 


MP 


MP 


61 


Relevant work experience projects 


MP 


MP 


62 to 66.. 




Relevant work experience 





Engineering Stenographer Program 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


34 to 39-. 


S-IV 


S-IV 


T-V 


ss 


ss 


Study 


40 to 42.. 


S-IV 


S-IV 


ST 


ST 


ET 


ET 


43 to 45.. 


EP 


EP 


ST 


ST 


ET 


ET 


46 to 48.. 


EP 


EP 


Elective 


ET 


ET 


49 to 50.. 


EP 


EP 


Relevant work experience projects 


51 to 53.. 




Relevant work experience 





Engineering stenographer trainees with machine 
shorthand as a foundation skill should substitute 
SM-11 for S-IV and T-V in the above program. 

Engineering Secretary Program 

The program for engineering stenographer 
trainees applies for engineering secretary trainees 
through week 45. The program below shows con- 
tinuation studies for engineering secretary trainees 
from week 46 on. 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


46 to 48 


EP 


EP 


BG 


BDP 


ET 


ET 


49 to 50.. 


EP 


EP 


BG 


BDP 


PES 


PES 


51 


PR 


PR 


BC 


BDP 


PES 


PES 


52 to 53.. 


PR 


PR 


MM 


OA 


PES 


PES 


54 


MM 


OA 


Study 


PES 


PES 


55 to 57.. 


MM 


OA 


Relevant work experience projects 


58 to 61._ 




Relevant work experience 





Scientific Stenographer Program 



Program week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




34 to 39 


S-IV 


S-IV 


T-V 


Study 


ss 


ss 




40 to 42 


S-IV 


S-IV 


ST 


ST 


PS 


PS 


Honie 


43 to 45 


PS 


PS 


ST 


ST 


OC 


OC 


Study/OC 


46 to 50 


PS 


PS 


OC 


OC 


OC 


Study 




51 


PS 


PS 


Re 


evant work experience projects 




52 to 55 






Relevant work experience 









For scientific stenographer trainees with machine shorthand as a foundation skill, substitute SM-II 
for S-IV and T-V. Home Study/OC one hour per day during program weeks 43-45. 
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Scientific Secretary Program 





Suggested units (hour of training day) 


Program week 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




34 to 39.. 


S-IV 


S-IV 


T-V 


BG 


ss 


ss 




40 to 42 


i- - S-IV 


S-IV 


ST 


ST 


PS 


PS 


Home Study/OC 


43 to 45 


PS 


PS 


ST 


ST 


OC 


OC 


46 to 50 


PS 


PS 


OC 


OC 


OC 


OA 




51 


PS 


PS 


BDP 


PR 


PR 


OA 




52 to 53.. - 


PES 


PES 


BDP 


MM 


PR 


PR 




54 


PES 


PES 


BDP 


MM 


R.W.E. projects 


55 to 56 


PES 


PES 


L W 


MM 


R.W.E. projects 


57 


PES 


PES 


Study 


MM 


R.W.E. projects 


58 to 61 






Relevant work experience 























For scientific secretary trainees with machine 
shorthand as a foundation skill, substitute SM— II 
for S-IV and T-V. Home Study/OC one hour per 
day during program weeks 43-45. 



Foreigyi-Language Stenographer (D.O.T. 202388) 
Program 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


34 to 39._ 
40 to 42._ 
43 to 45.. 
46 to 51_. 
52 to 55.. 


S-IV 

S-IV 

S-V 

s-v 


S-IV 

S-IV 

s-v 

s-v 

Rele^ 


ES 

Elective 
Elective 
Study 
/ant wor 


FL-I 
FL-I 
FL-II 
FL-II 
c experie 


FL-I 

FL-I 

FL-II 

FL-II 

nee 


Study 

T-V 

T-V 

Study 



Foreign-Language Secretary Program 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 


34 to 39.. 


S-IV 


S-IV 


ES 


FL-I 


FL-I 


BG 


40 to 42.. 


S-IV 


S-IV 


OA 


FL-I 


FL-I 


T-V 


43 to 45.. 


S-v 


s-v 


OA 


FL-II 


FL-II 


T-V 


46 to 48.. 


S-v 


s-v 


MM 


FL-II 


FL-II 


Study 


49 to 51.. 


s-v 


s-v 


MM 


FL-II 


FL-II 


Study 


52 to 54.. 


PES 


PES 


PR 


PR 


R.W.E. projects 


55 to 57-. 


PES 


PES 


Relevant work experience 


58 




Relevant work experience 



















Secretary (D.O.T. 201.368) Program 

Secretarial trainees who are not specializing 
should have completed the basic stenographic- 
secretarial program or exhibit equivalent profi- 
ciencies. The program below is suggested for con- 
tinuation studies from week 34 on. 



Suggested units (hour of training day) 



Progiam 

week 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


34 to 39.. 


S-IV 


S-IV 


T-V 


PES 


PES 


BC 


40 to 41.. 


S-IV 


S-IV 


BDP 


MM 


ES 


OA 


42 


S-IV 


S-IV 


BDP 


MM 


ES 


OA 


43 to 45.. 


PR 


PR 


BDP 


MM 


ES 


OA 


46 to 50.. 




Relevant work experience 





Secretarial trainees with machine shorthand as 
a foundation skill should substitute SM-II for 
S-IV and T-V in the above program. Records 
Management (20 hours) and Business Repons 
(15 hours) are electives. 



Educational Secretary Program 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


34 to 39.. 
40 to 42.. 
43 to 45.. 
46 to 48.. 
49 to 53 


S-IV 

S-IV 

MM 

MM 


S-IV 

S-IV 

OA 

OA 

Rel< 


T-V 

BDP 

BDP 

PR 

;vant woi 


PES 

SA 

SA 

PR 

rk ex peri 


PES 

EO 

EO 

R.W.E. 

ence 


BC 

EO 

EO 

projects 



In some States or municipalities, a number of 
college credits or studies are required for educa- 
tional secretaries. These studies should be arranged 
for at the local level. Educational secretary trainees 
who have machine shorthand as a foundation skill 
should substitute SM-Il for S-IV and T-V in the 
above program. 

Police Department Secretary Program 

I’he program for these trainees should be the 
same as for Secretary 201.368. Often the police 




department entry jobs require applicants to pass a 
civil service examination. On-the-job training may 
be arranged with local police departments for rele- 
vant work experience. 

Social Secretary (D.O.T. 201.268) Program 
Programs for these trainees should be tailored 
to fit their particular backgrounds. For suggested 
elective units, see the social secretary description 
in the section, Job Descriptions, Occupational Pre- 
requisities, and Suggested Training. 

Executive Secretary Program 
Trainees for executive secretarial positions 
should have finished tlie basic stenographic-secre- 
tarial program and either the Secretary (D.O.T. 
201.368) Program or one of the specialized pro- 
grams such as legal, medical, educational, engineer- 
ing, or scientific secretary. Demonsurated proficien- 
cies equivalent to achievement standards of the 
units in the aforementioned programs should be 
acceptable. Several years of experience in respon- 
sible secretarial positions may also be taken as 
evidence qualifying trainees for entry into the 
executive secretary training program. 

Because of the variations in education and ex- 
perience that may be offered by the trainees, the 
program shown below should be tailored to meet 
the needs of trainee groups. Program weeks are 
shown b^inning with week 1. 



Program 

week 




Suggested units (hour of training day) 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 to 3... 


BR 


PW 


s-v» 


s-v» 


ESP 


ESD 


4 to 6... 


FD 


. RM 


S-V‘ 


S-V‘ 


ESP 


ESD 


7 


FD 


RM 


S-V‘ 


S-V‘ 


OA* 


MM* 


8 to 12.. 


PES"- 


PES* 


PA 


PA 


OA* 


MM* 


13 


PES* 


PES* 


PA 


PA 


Elective 



* This unit is required only for trainees who have not already achieved 
the level of proficiency specified for this occupation, and it needs to be 
taken only until this level of proficiency is attained. Trainees with machine 
shorthand as a foundation skill may substitute SM-HI for S-V in the 
program. This will require 2 hours of home study. 

2 These units should be studied only if the trainee has not had them in 
the Secretary 201.308 program. 

Trainees shouid also elect other units according to need. 

Stenotype Operator (D.O.T. 202.388) Program or 
Note Reader Program 

'Frainees for these positions should study SM-I, 
SM-11, SM-111, T-1, T-Il, T-IIl, and T-IV. 
I'he basic stenographic-secretarial program could 
be helpful. It is strongly suggested that trainees 
include units in business law and legal terminology 
in their programs. 

Court Reporter (law reporter) (D.O.T. 202.388) 
Program or Shorthand Reporter Program 

Because shorthand reporter trainees may offer 
different educational backgrounds, the program 
suggested below should be kept flexible. Language 
skill for these trainees should be very high. Elec- 



Manual Shorthand Reporter's Program 



Program week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


i 


2 


3 


4 


s 


6 




1 to 6 - 


BPO 


BPO 


S-I 


S-I 


T-I 


T-I 




7 


BLS 


BM 


S-I 


S-I 


T-I 


T-I 




8 to 9 


BLS 


BM 


S-I 


S-I 


T-II 


T-II 




10 to 12 


BLS 


BM 


S-II 


S-II 


T-II 


T-II 




13 to 14 


BLS 


BT 


S-II 


S-II 


T-II 


T-II 




15 


BLS 


BT 

Study 

IFP 


S-II 


S-II 


T-III 


AR 




16 to 18 


BLS 


S-II 


S-II 


T-III 


AR 




19 to 21 


IFP 


S-III 


S-III 


T-III 


AR 




22 


EFR 


EFR 


S-III 


S-III 


T-III 


AR 




23 to 24 


EFR 


EFR 


S-III 


S-III 


T-IV 


AR 




25 to 27 


EFR 


EFR 


S-III 


S-III 


T-IV 


OM 




28 to 30 


BC 


BL 


S-IV 


S-IV 


T-IV 


OM 




31 to 33 


BG- 


BL 


S-IV 


S-IV 


T-V 


Elective* 




34 to 36 


LTD* 


LTD* 


S-IV 


S-IV 


T-V 


Elective* 




37 to 39 


LTD* 


LTD* 


s-v 


s-v 


ET* 


ET* 




40 to 45 


Elective* 


Elective* 


s-v 


s-v 


ET* 


ET* 




46 to 59 


MD» 


MD* 


MD* 


SRD 


SRD 


SRD 


Home Study /SRD 


to Dpoficienev level desired 








SRD 


SRD 


SRD 


Home Study /SRD 


2 weeks after comDletion. 






Cour 


t reporter tr; 


aininK assignment 















> Elective may be Legal Typewriting (LT) for O.weeks, 2 hours each day. * Electives of specialired terminology dicution units. 
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'4 



4 

I 



I 

'i 



% 

/S 

1 



.'2 






I 

J 









lives in specialized terminology studies such as 
medical, legal, or engineering should be available. 
Trainees who complete the basic stenographic-secre- 
tarial program or demonstrate equivalent pro- 
ficiencies should have specially tailored programs. 
The program above includes only requisite skill 
and knowledge development units and assumes no 
prior stenographic training. 

Machine Shorthand Reporter's Program 
Shorthand reporters with machine training 
should substitute SM-I, for S-I, S~II and S-III; 
SM-II for S-IV and T— V (may require one hour 
of home study); SM-III for S-V (requires two 
hours of home study) and SM— IV for SRD. Also, 
these trainees may eliminate LTD and LT (elec- 
tive) « 



StenO’Pool Supervisor (D.O.T. 209.138) Program 

It is suggested that steno-pool supervisor trainees 
complete the basic stenographic-secretarial pro- 
gram. However, some steno-pool supervisory jobs 
may not require stenographic skills. The program 
below suggests a course of study geared to meeting 
the supervisory demands of the position. 



Program 

week 


Suggested units (hour of training day) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1 to 3.— 


PES 


PES 


PA 


PA 


OA 


PW 


4 to 6 


PES 


PES 


PA 


PA 


OA 





SELECTION, GUIDANCE, AND COUNSELING 



Section 104.18(a) of the Rules and Regulations 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 declares 
that State plans for vocational education should 
include information on the "standards and require- 
ments of vocational guidance and counseling serv- 
ices which are designed to (1) identify and encour- 
age the enrollment of individuals needing voca- 
tional education, (2) provide the individuals with 
information necessary for realistic vocational plan- 
ning, (3) assist them while pursuing the plan, (4) 
aid them in vocational placement, and (5) con- 
duct follow-up procedures to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the vocational instruction and guidance 
and counseling program." 

Section 104.18(b) states that in addition to 
vocational guidance consultative services to be pro- 
vided that "the State Board shall utilize the re- 
sources of the State employment service pursuant 
to the operative arrangement provided for in 
§ 104.7." Section 104.7 details the mutual sharing 
of information by the State employment service 
and the local educational agency regarding present 
and future prospects of employment in the com- 
munity and elsewhere, and the occupational 
qualifications of trainees who have completed or 
are completing vocational education courses in 



schools. Community advisory committees compris- 
ing employers, employment office personnel, educa- 
tors, and counselors can be used advantageously to 
fulfill this requirement. 

To meet all these requirements and the others 
detailed in the State plan, the school’s vocational 
guidance counselor must be the focal point to make 
information available for the selection of trainees 
and for giving them, their teachers, and their em- 
ployers the necessary assistance to insure that 
trainees can obtain and retain employment, and 
that they can advance in their jobs. 

An additional stipulation of Section 104.13(b) 
(2) is that each trainee will have an occupational 
objective which is a matter of record. This objec- 
tive will be refeirred to as a career objective and 
can be a specific recognized occupation or a cluster 
of closely related occupations in a given field. 

These suggestions are offered to assist counselors, 
teachers, and others in the selecting and guiding of 
trainees. Specific State plans may detail which 
selection instruments, procedures, and criteria are 
to be used for specific occupational fields. The 
criteria and selection devices suggested are those 
which can be considered for the occupational field 
covered by these curricula. 



SELECTION CRITERIA 



Section 104.13(g) (1) of the Rules and Regula- 
tions provides for the admission of individuals 
on the basis of their potential for achieving com- 
petence in the occupational field. Part . (2) of this 
section provides for the admission of individuals 
to special remedial classes if these individuals have 
academic, socio-economic, and other handicaps that 
have prevented or might prevent their success in 
other vocational educational programs. 

For the purposes of this curricula guide, the 
selection standards below are suggested for trainees 
eligible under the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. Manpower Development and Training Act 
selection criteria are shown later. 



A. Completion of at least 9th grade, and pref- 
erably 10th grade, of high school with acceptable 
academic achievement. Prior academic achieve- 
ment results should be evaluated with discretion 
in the overall evaluation of the applicant. Greatest 
weight should be given to social studies, English, 
arithmetic, and typewriting, if these courses were 
completed earlier than the 10th grade. Prior aca- 
demic achievement results are usually good indi- 
cators of future success in course studies. However, 
they should not be the sole criteria because of the 
possibility of “late-blooming" and because of 
economic, social, or other handicaps which may 
have influenced earlier schooling. Consideration 



should also be given to maturity. Those adults 
eligible for training under the Act tvho have been 
away from school may have actjuired good personal 
education and experience in the intervening years. 

B. Scores on aptitude tests should also be con- 
sidered in selection of the applicants. Tests should 
be carefully chosen on the basis of their ability 
to discriminate between successful and unsuccess- 
ful trainees. Coellicients of validity (or determina- 
tion) should be considered carefully, along with 
the criteria used. Standardization of tlie tests, along 
with norm group factors and extensiveness of avail- 
able data and test intercorrelations, also should be 
considered. Tests, of course, should be only one 
factor in overall evaluation of applicants. The 
Qualifications Profile in the job definition exhibits 
in the section. About the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles should be consulted. 

Some tests suggested for consideration are: 

1. Minnesota Clerical Aptitude Tests 

2. Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

3. DifTerential Aptitude Tests 

4. General Aptitude Test Battery 

5. Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 

6. Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

7. General Clerical Test (Psychological Cor- 

poration) 

8. SRA Clerical Aptitudes Test 

9. Purdue Clerical Adaptability Test 

10. Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test 

11. Short Employment Tests 

12. Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test 

13. Kuder Preference Record 

14. E.R.G. Stenographic Aptitude Test 

15. Byer’s Shorthand Test 

Other tests not listed above, but which may have 
high validities, should also- be considered; the list 
is not restrictive. Counselors selecting tests should 
consult the Mental Measurements Yearbooks, 
various test issuing and scoring companies’ cata- 
logs, and reference works on psychological testing 
before deciding which tests should be used. Teach- 
ers should obtain as much professional help in 



this area of applicant testing as possible. The pur- 
pose of the test is to obtain objective infovmaiion 
about the applicant. It should be appreciated that 
errors can be made in selection and appraisal even 
with good cut-off scores. 'I'lie applicants’ Irame of 
mind should also be considered when evaluating 
test results. 

C. Applicants having skills developed before 
entry into the training programs should be eval- 
uated carefully by standardized achievement tests 
of skills such as shorthand, typing and transcrip- 
tion, and ollice machine operation. Knowledge in 
various study areas can be assessed by using avail- 
able objective tests that are used in the regular 
program. I'he measurable skills should be com- 
pared to the standards of achievement for the 
particular program unit and to the occupational 
preretjuisites for each job. The demonstrated 
etpiivalent proficiencies can then be used as a base 
to tailor programs for the individual trainee which 
will enable him to reach employable competencies 
without the necessity of marking time. 

1). Interviewing is an essential part of the 
appraisal process since it offers the opportunity to 
feed back test scores and appraisals to that point, 
and it can help the applicant to decide on a career ' 
objective. Whether the interview is held non-direc- 
tively or is structured, it should center on the 
applicant developing optimism about success in a 
given occupation and the productive use of his 
aptitudes and other assets. The decision made by 
the applicant regarding his career objective, and 
the career objective itself, should become a matter 
of school record. The career objective should be 
set before the trainee enters any program. 

Counselors and coordinating teachers should 
also consider that success in a given field may be 
achieved by j>ersons of different interests and abili- 
ties. Obvious evidences of possible failure in a 
given occupational cluMce, because of lack of apti- 
tude in the most retjuisite skills, should be carefully 
considered during both appraisal and subsequent 
interviews. 



AFTER ENROLLMENT 



After a trainee has been selected for the pro- 
gram, periodic counselor-teacher-trainee confer- 
ences should be scheduled. Effort should be made 
to uncover problems that may hinder the success of 
the trainee in his studies and necessary remedial 



study should be offered. Throughout the program, 
teacliers should advise counselors of the progress 
the trainee is making toward attaining required 
skills and knowledges for employment. 
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RELEVANT WORK EXPERIENCE PHASE 



Counselors should play an integral part in the 
placement activities and should work with local 
placement offices, employers, and coordinating 
teachers to select suitable employment which will 
further a trainee’s skills before the start of regular 
employment. 

During the work-training period, and also at its 
conclusion, the coordinating teacher, trainee, and 
counselor should schedule conference time to as- 



certain the development and experiences of the 
trainee in attempting to attain employable skills 
and knowledge. 

' Prior to the completion of the w'ork experience 
phase, counselors should consult with local place- 
ment offices, according to State plan requirements, 
for the eventual placement of the trainee into a 
regular position. 



EVALUATION AND REPORTING 

Counselors should continually assess the value curricula content to strengthen individual pro- 
of the program studies, in terms of adequate voca- grams, 
tional preparation, and should suggest changes in 

TAILORING PROGRAMS 

Individuals who demonstrate certain ach.?eve- degree of flexibility of scheduling. Advice on 

ments, can be “slotted" into regular programs, special needs of individuals should be given to the 

both basic and specialized. This requires a certain trainee’s teachers. 



RECORD OF COMPLETION 



After completing or leaving a course of study, 
each trainee should receive a Record of Comple- 
tion. The Record should not only reflect the skills 
and knowledges attained during the program, but 
it should also indicate exhibited skills for which 
no unit of study was incorporated into the pro- 
gram. If the tailored program included a unit to 
advance the development of exhibited skills and 
knowledge, and the unit was not studied because 
of the lack of available time, no recording should 
be made about that unit in the Record. All reports 
of skill knowledge for the various subject units of 
study should be made by the administrator’s office 



at the time of exit or upon completion of the pro- 
gram by the trainee. The school office should main- 
tain a folder for each trainee which contains the 
employability evaluations made for every unit of 
study. It is further suggested that the school main- 
tain at least two copies of the Record for transcript 
and reference purposes. If the form is standardized 
within a particular State, trainees moving from 
one school to another should be asked to submit 
(for the record) their Record of Completion. 
Achievements in studies at the new schtxd (s) 
should be entered in the Record. A suggested 
sample Record is illustrated. 



MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT ENROLLEES 



The selection and evaluation procedures de- 
scribed for the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
can also be used with trainees who are eligible 
under the M.D.T.A. program. Certain limitations 
that apply to trainees under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 do not apply to the M.D.T.A. 
trainees. Intense M.D.T.A. programs may be used 
for entry, refresher, or upgrading purposes. Tailor- 



ing of programs is also necessary for some persons 
in this group. By law, local employment offices 
initiate selection and placement of these candidates. 
Counselors should be familiar with local employ- 
ment office selection procedures. Many of the units 
in this curricula arc similar to those in M.D.T.A. 
programs for stenographic and secretarial occupa- 
tions. 



STATE OF 

RECORD OF COMPLETION OF OFFICE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

(Under The Vocational Education Act of 1963 or Manpower Development and Training Act) 

TRAINEE’S NAME: TRAINING PROGRAM: 

SCHOOI.S ATTENDED: 

SKILLS FUNCTIONAL AREAS (TEACHERS* Evaluations) 

Manual Shorthand-Business Terminology Secretarial Practices and Procedures 



Machine Shorthand-Business Terminology Business Mathematics 



Shorthand-Special Terminology Elements of Fiscal Records. 



Typewriting-General Payroll Records 

Language Skills 

Typewriting-Special Business Correspondence 



Transcription (specify terminology) Personal Development 



Calculators * 

Duplicators 

Reading Speed 

Receptionist and Telephone 



Forms Design 

Business Reports 

Procedures Writings. 
Records Management 



BASIC KNOWLEDGE AREAS (Tests and Teachers* 
Evaluation) 

Business Law (for secretaries) 

Fundamentals of Business Date Processing 

Economics and International Trade 

SPECIALIZED FUNCTIONS AND KNOWLEDGES 
CTeachers* Evaluation) 

Medical Office Practices^ Procedures^ and Records 
Hospital Office Practices^ Procedures and Records 

Legal Office Records and Procedures 

Court Reporter Training Assignment 



Science Survey 



Engineering Office Practice, Procedures and Records^^ 



School System Practices and Administration 



Education Office Records and Procedures 



Office Administration 



Executive Secretarial Practices 



Principles of Effective Supervision 



Personnel Administration Practices 



Executive Secretarial Development 



AtTISTATlOH 

PRINCIPAL PRINCIPAL 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 

DATE date 



Suggested Record of Completion Form 




.A 
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GENERAL OFFICE EDUCATION UNITS 



General office education units are those studies 
that are common to most of the jobs in the occu- 
pational field. The studies should help the trainees 
develop: 

1. Basic skills such as manual or machine short- 
hand, typing, transcription, arithmetic or 
computation, office-machine operation, basic 
fiscal and payroll recording, office reception- 
ist duties, telephoning, indexing and filing, 
and language facility. 

2. Specific knowledge in areas such as business 
terminology, elements of business law, and 
business data processing fundamentals, which 
will enable the trainee to function ade- 



quately in office activities. 

3. Functional requirement practices such as sec- 
retarial orientation, procedures and prac- 
tices, personal development, and good speech. 

4. Initial understanding of the office environ- 
ment. and business practices. 

Trainees may elect either manual or machine 
shorthand. Counselors should explain this care- 
fully. Trainees should be tested for eye-hand coor- 
dination, short-term memory, and clerical ability 
before discussing electives with the counselor. 

Local or State requirements for general educa- 
tion courses at secondary or post-secondary school 
levels have not been included in this guide. 




SHORTHAND PRINCIPLES (Shorthand I) 
Basic Job Skill for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: i hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 



Total: 90 hours 



) 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This is a foundation skill development unit for 
trainees electing written shorthand. The unit out- 
line can be used to teach either a symbolic or an 
abbreviated alphabetic system. In addition to study 
of the abbreviated forms through reading and 
writing, the trainees learn to take verbatim dicta- 
tion and to transcribe from text plates as well as 
from their own notes. Transcription -may be oral, 
handwritten, or typewritten. Supervised laboratory 
practice periods are designed to reinforce in-class 
instruction to further develop skill. 

Repetitive reviev/ and recall of shorthand words 
and phrases should be used to develop required 
motor skills. Both group and individual reading 
should be used in the early part of the program. 
Easy, familiar, and repetitive short “takes" are 
suggested. New matter dictation should be pre- 
sented only after trainees have completed the 
theory of shorthand. 

Spelling and vocabulary skills may be developed 
concurrently with tlie introduction of theory 



words. The importance of correct punctuation and 
spelling should be stressed from the very begin- 
ning. 

Use of dictation records and tapes will accelerate* 
progress. Where dictation laboratories are avail- 
able, individuals may progress at their own rate. 
If a dictation laboratory is not available, group 
trainees according to ability and simulate the 
laboratory using a record player, tape recorder, and 
dictation by teachers. 



Standards of Achievement 

1. Transcribe, with at least 95 percent accuracy, 
familiar material dictated at: 

a. 60 to 80 wpm for three minutes, or 

b. 50 to 70 wpm for five minutes. 

2. Transcribe, with at least 95 percent accuracy, 
unfamiliar material dictated at a median rate 
of' 60 wpm for tliree minutes. 



Note: Error rate (in percent) 

Number of words transcribed incorrectly 

~ Number of words per minute X number of minutes 



xioo 
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TOPIC V. VOCABULARY 



Prerequisite for Study of Shorthand Principles 

Fundamentals of Typing (may be concurrent 
study) . 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction to Shorthand 

II. Reading and Construction of Shorthand 
Words and Abbreviations 

III. Dictation 

IV. Spelling 

V. Vocabulary 

VI. Punctuation 

VII. Pre-transcription Training 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION TO SHORTHAND 

A. Vocational opportunities for beginning 
stenographers: 

1. Business 

2. Industry 

3. Government 

B. Abilities needed for development of short- 
hand skill: 

1. Listening 

2. Reading 

3. Writing 

4. Phonetic association 

5. Symbol recognition 

6. Spelling 

7. Punctuation 

8. Word understanding 

C. The nature of shorthand: 

1. Symbolic systems 

2. Alphabetic systems 

TOPIC II. READING AND CONSTRUCTION OF SHORTHAND 
WORDS AND ABBREVIATIONS 

A. Symbolic systems: 

1. Simple strokes and words 

2. Principles of joining 

3. Brief forms and brief form derivatives 

4. Phrases 

5. Word beginnings and endings 

6. Omission of sounds and letters 

B. Abbreviated alphabetic systems: 

1. Understanding and application of rules 
for formation of word abbreviations 

2. Understanding and application of rules 
for brief words and phrases 

TOPIC IIL DICTATION 

A. Familiar material practiced and previewed 

B. Familiar material previewed 

C. Unfamiliar material previewed 

TOPIC IV. SPELLING 



TOPIC VI. PUNCTUATION i 

A. Apostrophe 

B. Brace and brackets 

C. Colon 

D. Comma 
£. Dash 

F. Ellipses 

G. Exclamation point 

H. Hyphen 

I. Parentheses 

J. Period 

K. Question mark 

L. Quotation marks 

M. Semicolon 



TOPIC VII. PRE-TRANSCRIPTION TRAINING 

A. Oral transcription: 

1. From text plates 

2. From student homework notes 

3. From dictation notes 

B. Handwritten transcription: 

1. From text plates 

2. From diction notes 

C. Typewritten transcription: 

1. From text plates 

2. From homework notes _ 

3. From dictation notes ? 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Avancena, Manuel C. Sienoscripl ABC Shorthand. Wash- 
ington: Stenoscript Shorthand Institute, Inc., 1964. 

Caki'kr, Theodore Hamkion; Freeman, M. Herbert; Mc- 
Gill, E. C.; AND Yerian, Theodore. Carter Briefhand. 
Portland, Oregon: Allied Publishers, Inc., 1958. 

Forkner, Hamden L. Forkner Alphabet Shorthand. New 
York: Forkner Publishing Co., Inc., 1958. 

Greco, John Robert; Lesue, Louis A.; and Zoubek, Charles 
E. Gregg Shorthand, Diamond Jubilee Series, Text Edition. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

. Gregg Shorthand Dictionary, Diamond Jubilee Series, 

Text Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Leslie, Louis A., and Zoubek, Charles E. Gregg Shorthand, 
Functional Method, Diamond Jubilee Series. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Leslie, Louis A.; Zoubek, Charles E.; and Hosler, Russell 
J. Gregg Shorthand for Colleges, Diamond Jubilee Series, 
Volume /. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Leslie, Louis A.; Zoubek, Charles E.; and Boer, Henry J. 
Gregg Shorthand I; A Gregg Text Kit in Continuing Edu- 
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cation. Diamond Jubilee Edition, New York: McCiaw-Hill, 
1965. 

. Gregg Shorthand II: A Gregg Text-Kit in Continu- 
ing Education, Diamond Jubilee Edition. New York: .Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1965. 

New Basic Course in Pitman Shorthand, New York: I’iliiiau, 
1961. 

Workbooks, teachers manuals and keys, methods 
books, wall charts, corrective slides, and dictation 



books, records, and tapes and may be obtained from 
the publishers of the basic text for most of the 
listed items. In addition, theory and dictation 
records may be obtained from Dictation Disc Com- 
pany, 170 Broadway, New York. Film strips for 
the Skill-Builder Controlled Reader may be ob- 
tained from Educational Developmental Labora- 
tories, Huntington, N.Y. 



BEGINNING DICTATION (Shorthand II) 
Basic Job Skill for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class; 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Emphasis is placed on the review of the prin- 
ciples of the symbolic or alphabetic system studied 
in Shorthand Principles and on the development 
of the ability to write shorthand fluently. Skill 
development is encouraged by means of graduated 
speed dictation of familiar copy. The ability to 
construct new shorthand outlines is developed 
through controlled dictation of unfamiliar ma- 
terial. English fundamentals and punctuation arc 
reviewed as they apply to the dictation-transcrip- 
tion process. Transcription skill is developed 
through oral and typescript transcription of text 
plates, homework notes, and dictation notes. The 
supervised dictation laboratory enables students to 
build skills at individual rates. 

Writing endurance at controlled rates is achieved 
by building up a speed reserve. The teacher may 
wish to use a one-minute, speed-forcing plan in 
which the first “take” is dictated at the average 
speed the class can take, followed by a series of 
one-minute periods of ten-word increases at speeds 
which do not exceed desired goal by more than 
20 words. 

Previews should be provided throughout the en- 
tire speed-building program. Use of dictation rec- 
ords and tapes may help trainees progress more 
rapidly at individual rates. When trainees are tak- 
ing mechanical dictation, shorthand dictionaries 
should be available to check outlines about which 
they have doubt. 

Preparation for typewritten transcription begins 
as the student progresses from text-plate transcrip- 
tion to transcribing his own dictation notes. Con- 
tinued emphasis should be placed on recall and 
repetition of previously learned or newly added 
words and phrases. 



Total: 90 hours 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Transcribe, with at least 95 percent accuracy, 
new material dictated at; 

a. 60 to 80 wpm for three minutes or, 

b. 50 to 70 wpm for five minutes. 

2. Transcribe, within 30 minutes, two mailable 
letters of 120 words each, exclusive of inside 
address, date, and closing. 

3. Correct spelling, vocabulary, proofreading, 
punctuation, and grammar. 

Prerequisites for Study of Beginning Dictation 

Fundamentals of Typing. 

Shorthand Principles. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievements for the above units are ac- 
ceptable. 

Topic Outline 

1. Review of Basic Elements of Shorthand 

11. Development of Speed and Accuracy 

III. Spelling 

IV. Vocabulary 

V. Punctuation 

TOPIC I. REVIEW OF BASIC ELEMENTS OF SHORTHAND 

A. Abbreviated alphabetic systems necessitate a 
review of: 

1. Rules for formation of word abbreviations 

2. Rules for brief words and phrases 

B. Symbolic systems necessitate a review of: 

1. Principles of joining 

2. Word beginnings and endings 

3. Omission of sounds and letters 

4. Construction of phrases 

5. Brief forms and brief form derivatives 
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TOPIC II. DEVELOPMENT OF SPEED AND ACCURACY 

A. Reading: 

1. Text plates 

2. Homework notes 

3. Dictation notes 

B. Extension of shorthand theory. 

1. New outlines 

2. New phrases 

3. Special abbreviating devices 

4. Brief form derivatives 

C. Dictation: 

1. Familiar previewed material 

2. Unfamiliar previewed material 

D. Transcription: 

1. Oral 

2. Typewritten— 

a. Text plates 

b. Homework notes 

c. Dictation notes 

3. Proofreading 

TOPIC III. SPELLING 

A. Review of basic spelling rules 

B. Common office terminology 

TOPIC IV. VOCABULARY 

A. Words taken from the context of dictation 

B. Common office terminology 

TOPIC V. PUNCTUATION 

A. Apostrophe 

B. Brace and brackets 

C. Colon 

D. Comma 
£. Dash 

F. Ellipses 

G. Exdamation point 

H. Hyphen 

I. Parentheses 

J. Period 

K. Question mark 

L. Quotation marks 

M. Semicolon 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 
From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Some of the books listed under Short- 
hand Principles are applicable to this unit. Addi- 
tional materials are listed in Appendix D. 

Bowman, W. B., and Oliverio, Mary Ellen. Shorthand Dic- 
tation Studies, Simplified, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern, 1961. Manual. . 

” . Shorthand Dictation Studies, Jubilee, 3rd ed. Cincin- 

nati: South-Western, 1966. Manual. 

Gilson, Goodwin W. Dictation Patterns. New York: Pitman, 

1961. 

Grecc, John Roberi; Leslie, Louis A.; and Zoubek, Charles 
E. Most-used Words and Phrases, Diamond Jubilee Series. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Lamb, Marion M. Word Studies, 5th ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1963. Workbook, Achievement Tests and Manual. 
Leslie, Louis A. 20,000 Words, 5th ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

Leslie, Louis A., and Zoubek, Charles E. Dictation for Tran- 
scription, Diamond Jubilee Series. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. 

Leslie, Louis A.; Zoubek, Charles E.; and Hosler, Russell 
J. Gregg Shorthand for Colleges, Diamond Jubilee Series, 
Volume II. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Leslie, Louis A.; Zoubek, Charlk E.; and Strony, Madeline 
A. Gregg Dictation, Diamond Jubilee Series. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Modern Business Dictation, Shorthand Edition. New York. 
Pitman, 1954. 

Schachter, Norman. English the Easy Way, 2nd ed. Cincin- 
nati: South-Western, 1961. Achievement Tests and Manual. 
Zoubek, Charles E. Speed Dictation with Previews in Gregg 
Shorthand, Diamond Jubilee Series. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. 

Workbooks, teacher manuals and keys, methods 
books, wall charts, corrective slides, and dictation 
books, records, and tapes may be obtained from 
the publishers of the basic texts. In addition, 
theory and dictation records may be obtained from 
Dictation Disc Co., 170 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Film strips for the Skill-Builder Controlled Reader 
may be obtained from Educational Developmental 
Laboratories, Huntington, N.Y. 



INTRODUCTION TO TRANSCRIPTION (Shorthand III) 
Basic Job Skill for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 
Considerable time is spent in strengthening pre- 
viously learned shorthand, typewriting, and Eng- 
lish skills to enable the trainee to produce mailable 



Total: 90 hours 

transcripts. Trainees transcribe from text plates as 
well as from personal notes. Stress is placed upon 
developing the ability to take dictation at increas- 
ingly higher speeds. The supervised dictation- 
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transcription laboratory provides opportunity for 
the development of greater dictation and transcrip- 
, tion skdl. 

^ Pre-transcription training started in previous 
shorthand and typing units, with the emphasis 
being given to spelling, vocabulary, punctuation, 
rapid reading of personal notes, and the de- 
velopment of touch typewriting techniques. All of 
these skills are now integrated and developed to 
achieve the end goal of shorthand— the mailable 
transcript. The transcription process consists of 
practice in transcribing from text plates, home- 
work notes, previewed familiar dictation, and new- 
matter dictation which has been previewed for 
shorthand and transcription difficulties. 

Laboratory time may be allocated so that certain 
days are reserved for dictation practice, while 
others are used for uninterrupted transcription. 

Proofreading drills, in addition to the emphasis 
on careful proofreading of all transcripts, should 
make trainees aware of the importance of tran- 
scribing for sense as well as for typographical cor- 
rectness. 

The teacher may supplement basic instructional 
materials with the transcription exercises provided 
in various shorthand periodicals. Additionally, 
practice should be given for civil service exami- 
nations, since Shorthand III may be a terminal 
unit for some trainees. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Transcribe, with at least 95 percent accuracy, 
new material dictated at: 

a. 80 to 100 wpm for three minutes, or 

b. 70 to 90 wpm for five minutes. 

2. Transcribe at the rate of 21 to 30 wpm, with 
fewer than five uncorrected errors, new ma- 
terial dictated at 50 wpm for three minutes. 

3. Transcribe in 10 minutes, one mailable dic- 
tated letter of 120 words, with carbon copy 
and addressed envelope. 

Prerequisites for Study of Introduction to 
Transcription 

Production Typing I. 

Beginning Dictation. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above units are ac- 
ceptable. 

Topic Outline 

I. Pre-test for Dictation and Transcription Rates 

II. Reinforcement of Basic Elements of Shorthand 



III. Further Development of Speed and Accuracy 
in I'aking Dictation 

IV. Further Development of Speed and Accuracy 
in 'Franscribing 

V. Review of Secretarial Reference Materials 

TOPIC 1. PRE-l ESr FOR DICTATION AND ITtANSCRlPTlON 
RATES 

lOPlClI. RElNl'ORCEMENr OF BASIC ELEMENTS OF 
SHORTHAND 

A. Theory review for greater refinement in: 

1. Word beginnings and endings 

2. Principles of joining 

3. Omission of sounds and letters 

4. Phrasing 

5. Brief forms and brief form derivatives 

6. Geographical names 

B. Further refinement of punctuation 

C. Review use of dictation tools 

TOPIC 111. FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF SPEED AND AC- 
CURACY IN TAKING DICTATION 

A. Familiar material with previews 

B. Unfamiliar material with previews 

C. Creation of shortcuts in die process of dicta- 
tion 

D. Frequent phrases 

E. Extension of vocabulary 

TOPIC IV. FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF SPEED AND AC- 
CURACY IN TRANSCRIBING 

A. Diagnostic and corrective typewriting drills 

B. Diagnostic and corrective spelling exercises 

C. Transcribing activities: 

1. Text plates 

2. Student’s notes 

D. Error correction: 

1. Partial erasing 

2. Allowable strikeovers— e.g., e over c 

3. Use of commercially marketed correction 
tapes and fluids 

E. Intuitive placement of: 

1. Letters 

2. Manuscripts 

3. Various types of business communications 

F. 'Franscription with carbons: 

1. Single 

2. Muldple 

3. Pre-assembled carbon packs 

G. Special transcription drills: 

1. Dates 
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2. Figures 

3. Addresses 

4. Word substitutions 

H. Proofreading 

I. Letter styles 

J. Letter format determined by style of letter- 
head 

TOPIC V. REVIEW OF SECRETARIAL REFERENCE MATE- 
RIALS 

A. Office manuals, handbooks, guides, maps, and 
catalogs 

B. Dictionaries 

C. Atlas 

D. Almanac 

E. Thesaurus 

F. Secretarial handbooks 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Some of the books listed under Short- 
hand Principles and Beginning Dictation may be 
applicable to this unit. Additional materials are 
listed in Appendix D. 

Afi.NKW, Petkr L.; Mkehan, Jamks R.; and Oi.ivkrio, Mar\ 
Eu.en. Secretarial Office Practice, 7th ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1966. Workbook, Achievement Tests, anil 
Manual. 

BALSI.EY, IROL W., AND RoBiNSON, Jekrv W. Integrated Secre- 
tarial Studies, Simplified. Cincinnati; South-Western, 1963. 
Workbook and Manual. 

. Integrated Secretarial Studies, Jubilee Edition. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western, 196 . 1 . Workbook and Manual. 
Balslf.y, Irol W., and Wanous, S. J. Shorthand Ftansci ip- 
tion Studies, Jubilee Edition. Cincinnati: South-Western, 
1967. Manual. 

Beamer, Esiher Kahn; Hanna, J. Marshau,; and Poi-iiam, 
Esteixe L. Effective Secretarial Practices, -fth ed. Cincinati: 
South-Western, 1962. 



Doris, Liu.ian, and Muxer, Besse May. Complete Secre- 
tary’s Handbook, rev. ed. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1960. 

(;avin. Rum, and Hutchinson, Lois. Reference Manual for 
Stenographers and Typists, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1961. 

Crk;<;, John R.; Beanchard, Clyde; Baldwin, Woodrow; 
and Popham, Estei.lk L. Gregg Speed Building for Col- 
leges, Simplified, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
, Cregg Speed Building for Colleges, Diamond Jubilee 

Series. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

House, Cun ord R., and Skurow, Samuel. Typewriting Style 
Manual. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. 

Humphrey, Katherine; Lamberl Allie D.; and Newhouse, 
Howard L. Timed Writings for Typing and Transcribing, 
Diamond Jubilee Series. New Yoik: McGraw-Hill, 196.'). 
Larsen, Lenna A., and Koebele, Apollonia M. Reference 
Manual for Office Employees, 4th ed. Cincinnati: South-= 
Western, 1959. 

Leslie, Louis A. 20,000 Words, 5th ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

Leslie, Louis A., and Zoubek, Charles E. Gregg Transcrip- 
tion, Diamond Jubilee Series. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1964. 

. Dictation for Transcription, Diamond Jubilee Series. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. Teacher’s book. 

. Transcription Dictation. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1956. I’eacher’s book. 

, Oraded Transcribing Tests, Diamond Jubilee Series. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Sidney, Edith C., and McDonnell, Bernard J. Introduction 
to Transcription. New York; Pitman, 1955. 

Silve:r'1H()RN, J. E. Word Division Manual. Cincinnati: Soiith- 

W'estern, 1958. 

Workbooks, teacher manuals anti keys, methods 
books, wall charts, corrective slides, and dictation 
books, records, and tapes may be obtained from 
the publishers of the basic texts for most of the 
listed items. In addition, theory and dictation rec- 
ords may be obtained from Dictation Disc Co., 
170 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Film strips for the 
Skill-Builder Controlled Reader may be obtained 
from Educational Developmental Laboratories, 
Huntington, N.Y. 



SPEED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION (Shorthand IV) 
Basic Job Skill for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Improved overall secretarial efficiency is achieved 
by developing the trainee’s capacity to take dicta- 
tion at higher rates, to transcribe with greater 
speed, accuracy, and understanding, and to handle 
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Total: 90 hours 

related office situations. Attention is given to re- 
fining the business vocabulary and developing 
occupational sophistication. I he supervised dicta- 
tion-traiLscription laboratory allows for progre.ss at 
individual rates. 
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The teacher should try to develop thc" trainee’s 
ability to respond automatically during the dicta- 
tion and transcription process. To develop control, 
many short, intensive speed drills should be fol- 
lowed by accuracy drills. To develop the ability 
to construct new words under time pressure, a 
principle should be reviewed, and then a series of 
words containing the principle should be dictated. 
The teacher may use Blanchard’s Pyramid Plan 
for building speed. The teacher may devote some 
time to the improvement of writing habits. Em- 
phasis should be placed on fluent outlines, get- 
away strokes, importance of proportion of out- 
lines, and relative spacing of outlines. Where 
necessary, remedial work should be provided. 

The trainee should be given office-style dictation 
with dictated deletions and revisions, indicating 
letters to be transcribed first by means of red 
pencil or paper clips. I'he trainee should be asked 
to transcribe cold notes and to correct obvious 
dictation errors, such as an incorrect date, or an 
obviously misused or incorrect word. A mailable 
letter standard is enforced. All transcripts should 
be proofread before being removed from the type- 
writer. When being submitted to the teacher, 
originals, together with envelopes, should be ar- 
ranged as they would be for signature of an 
employer. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Transcribe, with at least 95 percent accuracy, 
new material dictated at: 

a. 100 to 140 wpm for three minutes, or 

b. 80 to 120 wpm for five minutes. 

2. Transcribe, at the rate of 25 to 35 wpm, with 
fewer than five uncorrected errors, new ma- 
terial dictated at 60 wpm for three minutes. 

3. Transcribe in 30 minutes, three letters of 125 
to 150 words each in body of letter, or 

4. Transcribe in 5 to 8 minutes, one letter of 
120 words, together with envelope and 
carbon copies. 

Prerequisites for the Study of Speed Dictation and 
Transcription 

Introduction to Transcription. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are ac- 
ceptable. 

Topic Outline 

I. Refining of and Building on Basic Shorthand 
Skills 



II. Further Development of Speed and Accuracy 
in Taking Dictation 

III. Further Refinement of I'ranscription 

IV. Office-Style Dictation 

V. Review of Secretarial References 

TOPIC 1. REFINING OF AND BUILDING ON BASIC SHORT- 
HAND SKILLS 

TOPIC 11. FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF SPEED AND AC- 
CURACY IN TAKING DICTATION 

A. Familiar material (previews when needed) 

B. Unfamiliar material with previews 

C. Unfamiliar material without previews 

D. Phrasing 

£. Special abbreviations 

F. Encouragement of individual shortcuts dur- 
ing dictation 

G. Extenuing scope of vocabulary 

TOPIC 111. FURTHEL REFINEMENT OF TRANSCRIPTION 

A. Iransaiption activities: 

1. Text plates 

2. Student’s notes 

B. Diagnostic, corrective, and developmental 
typewriting drills 

C. Letter style review 

D. Judgment in placement of letters 

E. Transaiption of mansucripts and other office 
communications 

F. Preparation of single and multiple carbons 

G. Transcription to stencils, masters, and other 
pre-duplication processes 

H. Transcription of dates 

I. Transcription of figures 

J. Transcription of addresses 

K. Proper forms of address 

L. Error correction 

M. Spelling 

N. Punctuation 

O. Transcription shortcuts: 

1. Use of time-saving features on type- 
writer— 

a. Automatic repeat keys 

b. Partial carriage return 

2. Chain feeding of envelopes 

3. Maintaining up-to-date mailing lists 

4. Use of well-designed office forms 

5. Arrangement of materials for efficient 
work flow 

TOPIC IV. OFFICE-STYLE DICTATION 

TOPIC V. REVIEW OF SECRETARIAL REFERENCES 

A. Office manuals, handbooks, guides, maps, and 
catalogs 
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B. Dictionary 

C. Atlas 

D. Almanac 

E. Thesaurus 

F. Secretarial handbooks 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select traineee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Many of the books listed under Short- 
hand Principles, Beginning Dictation, and Intro- 
duction to Transcription may be applicable to this 
unit. Additional materials are listed in Appendix 
D. 

Gavin, Ruth, and Hutchinson, Lois Irene. Reference Man- 



ual for Stenographers and Typists, 3rd ed. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961. 

Gkkcg, John Robert; Leslie, Louis A.; and Zoubek, Charu:s 
E. Gregg Speed Building, Diamond Jubilee Series. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Hutchinson, Lois Irene. Standard Handbook for Secretaries, 
7th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 

Place, Irene, and Hicks, Charles B. College Secretarial Pro- 
cedures, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. 

Zoubek, Chari.es E. Speed Dictation with Previews in Gregg 
Shorthand, Diamond Jubilee Senes. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. Teacher’s book. 

Workbooks, teacher manuals and keys, methods 
books, wall charts, corrective slides, and dictation 
books, records, and tapes may be obtained from 
the publishers of the basic .texts for most of the 
listed items. In addition, theory and dictation 
records may be obtained from Dictation Disc Co., 
170 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 



ADVANCED SPEED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION (Shorthand V) 

Basic Job Skill for Legal Stenographers and Secretaries, Court Reporters, and Executive Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit offers each trainee an opportunity to 
develop shorthand skill to levels required for a 
particular career objective. High-speed dictation is 
provided. Continued emphasis is made for accuracy 
and greater speed in dictation and transcription. 
Provision is made for specialized dictation in such 
fields as law, medicine, and government, according 
to the needs and interests of trainees. The super- 
vised dictation-transcription laboratory allows for 
progress at individual rates. Completion of this 
course should enable the trainee to handle his 
career position competently and should also pro- 
vide a foundation for positions requiring greater 
stenographic skills. 

Because skill is developmental in nature, the 
teacher should review suggestions for teaching each 
preceding course. At this level of instruction, it is 
especially important to maintain a high degree of 
motivation. Because the work calls for intensive 
practice, the teacher should vary the drills. Prac- 
tice should always have purpose. The trainee 
should be told why he is doing a particular drill 
and how the. drill will help him improve his skill. 
Transcription problems should be more complex. 
Correctness of work should be expected. The 



Total: 90 hours 

trainee should know how to find information in 
reference books. 

Where trainees clioose to prepare for specific 
fields, they can increase their vocabularies by read- 
ing current books and magazines relating to their 
field as well as specific house organs. In addition, 
the trainee might write to associations in his 
chosen field requesting glossaries of current 
terminology. Special abbreviations should be de- 
veloped for frequently used terms. Special short- 
hand studies of terminology and form will be 
given in the legal, medical, scientific, and engi- 
neering areas. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Transcribe, with at least 95 percent accuracy, 
new material dictated at: 

a. 120 to 160 wpm for three minutes, or 

b. 100 to 140 wpm for five minutes. 

2. Transcribe at the rate of 35 to 45 wpm, with 
fewer than five uncorrected errors, new ma- 
terial dictated at 60 to 70 wpm. 

3. Transcribe in 25 minutes, three average 
length letters (120 words) . 

4. Transcribe in 4 to 7 minutes, one letter of 
average length (120 words) , together with 
addressed envelope and carbon copies. 



Prerequisites for Study of Advanced Speed 
Dictation and Transcription 

Speed Dictation and Transcription. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are ac- 
ceptable. 

Topic Outline 

I. Reinforcement of Shorthand Principles 

II. Further Development of Ability to Generalize 
in the Construction of Unfamiliar Outlines 

III. Development of Greater Fluency in Reading 
and Writing Shorthand 

IV. Development of Ability to Transcribe Rapidly 
and Accurately Any of the Many Types of 
Office Dictation 

V. Increased Knowledge of Stenographic Pro- 
cedures 

VI. Extension of Business Vocabulary and Devel- 
opment of Specialized Vocabularies 

TOPIC I. REINFORCEMENT OF SHORTHAND PRINCIPLES 

A. Brief forms 

B. Prefixes 
G. Suffixes 
D. Phrases 

£. Geographical locations 

TOPIC II. FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF ABILITY TO GEN- 
ERALIZE IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF UNFAMIL- 
IAR OUTLINES 

TOPIC III. DEVELOPMENT OF GREATER. FLUENCY IN 
READING AND WRITING SHORTHAND 

A. Automatization of high-frequency outlines 

B. Use of special abbreviating devices 

C. Greater development of sustained writing at 
higher speeds. 

TOPIC IV. DEVELOPMENT OF ABILITY TO TRANSCRIBE 
RAPIDLY AND ACCURATELY ANY OF THE 
MANY TYPES OF OFFICE DICTATION 



A. Emphasis on structurally correct English 

B. Emphasis on contextual congruity of tran- 
scripts 

C. Proofreading 

D. Office-style dictation 

TOPIC v. INCREASED KNOWLEDGE OF STENOGRAPHIC 
PROCEDURES 

A. Efficiency in handling materials 

B. Use and care of supplies and equipment 

C. Competent use of reference materials 

TOPIC VI. EXTENSION OF BUSINESS VOCABULARY AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIALIZED VOCABULAR- 
IES 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Many of the books listed under the 
three previous manual shorthand units may be ap- 
plicable to this unit. Additional materials are 
listed in Appendix D. 

Blanchard, Clyde, and Zoubek, Charles E. Most-Used Con- 
gressional Record Terms, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1952. . 

Bredow, Miriam. Medical Secretarial Procedures, $th ed. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Leslie, Louis A., and Coffin, Kenneth B. Handbook for the 
Legal Secretary, Text Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1958. 

Prentice-Hall Editorial Staff. The Handbook of Advanced 
Secretarial Techniques. Englewood ClilTs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1962. 

Root, Kathleen, and Byers, Edward £. Medical Typing 
Practice. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

. The Medical Secretary: Terminology and Transcrip- 
tion, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

Turner, Bernice C. Private Secretary’s Manual, Revised by 
. Prentice-Hall Editorial Staff. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1963. 

Zoubek, Charles E., and Rifkin, M. Gregg Reporting Short- 
cuts: A Compilation of Shortcuts Used by Noted Gregg 
Reporters, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 



STENOGRAPHIC MACHINE OPERATION I 

Basic Skill for Stenographers, Secretaries, Note Readers, and Shorthand Reporters Who Elect Machine 

Shorthand as a Foundation Skill 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Practice time: 1 hour daily Total: 270 hours 

Accelerated Time Class: 2 hours daily; Practice time: 4 hours daily Total: 160 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 
This study unit stresses the initial phase in the 
teaching of machine-shorthand theory and key- 



boaid operation. Also, the rules and application of 
beginning stenographic machine transcription are 
covered in this unit. Quick recognition of phonetic 



sounds, accuracy of notes, and rapid reading from 
phonetic notes must be developed as. these are the 
bases for further speed progression. Transcription 
is required from the beginning of the theory phase 
of tlie unit until the time that the trainee masters 
the coordination of English, typewriting, and 
phonetic skills. The trainee is encouraged to force 
speed by the introduction of short-speed spurts on 
familiar matter. Longer periods of dictation are 
given to develop endurance. 

A "Manual for Stenograph Teachers” contain- 
ing step-by-step procedures is recommended for all 
teachers of machine shorthand. Utilization of long- 
playing records or tapes is suggested to provide 
uniform dictation speed, and drill from the Theory 
Manual, Workbook, and Beginning Speed Practice, 
For Machine Shorthand, Text Series in Touch 
Shorthand, Book III, will help the trainee to de- 
velop his speed more rapidly. 

Completion of Stenographic Machine Operation 
I and the satisfactory completion of typing, secre- 
tarial procedures, language skills, personal develop- 
ment, and other orientation and skill units will 
enable the trainee to perform adequately the basic 
duties of a beginning machine stenographer. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Take and transcribe, with at least 95 percent 
accuracy, two 5-minute "takes” dictated at 
speeds of 60 and 80 wpm. Transcription time 
for each set should be 20 to 25 minutes. 

2. Transcribe in 20 to 30 minutes, two mailable 
business letters, with carbon copies and ad- 
dressed envelopes, of 125 words each, dictated 
at speed of 60 and 80 wpm. 

Prerequisites for Study of Stenographic Machine 
Operation I 

Fundamentals of l’yP‘*'g’ 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are ac- 
ceptable. 

Topic Outline 

I. Phonetics for Machine Shorthand 

II. Four Sections of Machine Theory and Work- 
book 

ill. Handbook Presentation 

IV. Beginning Speed Practice, For Machine 
Shorthand, Book 111 

V. Typewritten Transcription of Familiar Ma- 
terial 

VI. Transcription of Unfamiliar Material 



VII. Introduction to Intermediate Speed Practice, 
For Machine Shorthand, Book IV 

VIII. Proficiency Tests 

roi'IC I. PHONETICS FOR MACHINE SHORTHAND 

A. Recognition of different sounds of words 

B. Writing sounds 

C. 'Franscribing practice of different sounds 

TOPIC 11. FOUR SECTIONS OF MACHINE THEORY AND 
WORKBOOK 

A. Section 1 of machine theory: 

1. Introduction and development of steno- 
graphic keyboard, including consonant 
compounds and brief forms 

2. Vocabulary development 

3. Practice exercises in dictation and written 
transcription 

B. Section 11 of machine theory: 

1. Two-stroke words 

2. Numerals 

3. Letter-by letter spelling 

4. Machine theory rules 

5. Brief forms 

6. Practice exercises 

C. Section HI of machine theory: 

1. Advanced theory rules 

2. Punctuation 

3. Brief forms 

4. Practice exercises 

D. Section IV of machine theory: 

1. Punctuation 

2. Numerals 

3. Proper names 

4. Simple letters 

5. Practice exercises for fluency 

TOPIC HI. HANDBOOK PRESENTATION 

TOPIC IV. BEGINNING SPEED PRACTICE, FOR MACHINE 
SHORTHAND, BOOK 111 

A. Use of book for self-teaching 

B. Graded timed letters 

C. Theory review 

D. Emphasis on practice exercises 

TOPIC V. TYPEWRITTEN TRANSCRIPTION OF FAMILIAR 
MATERIAL 

A. Selected dictation 

B. Punctuation correction 

C. "Demon” spelling 

TOPIC VI. TRANSCRIPTION OF UNFAMILIAR MATERIAL 

A. Selected dictation at trainee speed levels 

B. Transcription practice 



C. Instruction on erasures, notes accompanying 
transcripts, carbon copies 

TOPIC VII. INTRODUCflON TO INTERMEDIATE SPEED 
PRACTICE, FOR MACHINE SHORTHAND, BOOK 
IV 

(Drills and practice exercises.) 

TOPIC VIII. PROFICIENCY TESTS 

A. Five-minute standard tests administered when 
trainee is "ready” 

B. Graduated intensity of material 

C. Allowance for transcription time, erasures 

D. Grading on spelling, letter placement, punc- 
tuation, and paragraphing (See Standards of 
Achievement for this unit) 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in Ap- 
pendix D. 



Lesue, Louis A. 20,0CV IVuids, Spelled and Divid cii. 

York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

I.ESUK, Louis A., am> /.oubek, Charles E. Dictation for Tran^ 
scription, Diamond Jubilee Series. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. Teacher’s book. 

Stenocrai’iuc Machines, Inc. Handbook for Machine Short- 
hand. Skokie, 111.: Stenographic Machines, Inc., 1965. 

. Keyboard and Theory for Machine Shorthand. Skokie, 

111.: Stenographic Machines, luc., 1965. 

. Phonetics Workbook for Machine Shorthand. Skokie, 

ill.: Stenographic Machines, Inc., 1965. 

. Beginning Speed Practice, For Machine Shorthand, 

Text Series in Touch Shorthand, Book III. Skokie, 111.: 
Stenographic Machines, Inc., 1965. 

. Intermediate Speed Practice, For Machine Shorthand, 

Text Series m Touch Shorthand, Book IV. Skokie, 111.: 
Stenographic Machines, Inc., 1965. 

. Proficiency Tests for Machine Shorthand. Skokie, 111.: 

Stenographic Machines, Inc., I960. 

. Supplementary Dictation Material. Skokie, 111.: Sten- 
ographic Machines, Inc., 1965. 

. Volume I, 80-160 Words per Minute. Skokie, 111.: 

Stenographic Machines, Inc., 1965. 

ZoUBEK, Charles E. Progressive Dictation with Previews. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 



STENOGRAPHIC MACHINE OPERATION II 

Basic Skill for Stenographers, Secretaries, Shorthand Reporters, and Note Readers Electing Machine 

Shorthand as a Foundation Skill 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Practice time: 2 hours daily 
Accelerated Time Class: 2 hours daily; Practice time: 4 hours daily 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

The objectives of this unit are development of 
fluent and accurate writing and the transcription 
of material dictated at speeds from 100 to 140 
wpm. It is suggested that Interemdiate Speed Prac- 
tice, For Machine Shorthand, Text Series in Touch 
Shorthand, Book IV he used by the teacher during 
this stage of training. The trainee is introduced to 
dictation from newspaper articles and flnancial re- 
ports, to office-style dictation, to industrial termi- 
nology, etc. The trainee should be exposed ‘ to 
legal and medical terminology, dictated at a slow 
speed, to provide familiarity with the basic terms. 
Stress is placed on facility in transcription of un- 
familiar matter. Spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
and vocabulary development are foundations for 
this unit. 

It is suggested that dictation tapes or records be 
used to maintain uniform speed in dictation exer- 



Total: 135 hours 
Total: 125 hours 

cises. In this unit, constant dictation and reading 
back are essential to producing correct transcripts. 
Trainees who meet the standards of achievement 
for this unit should be able to qualify for begin- 
ning work in most of the jobs in the occupational 
group, provided other required general and spe- 
cialized office education units are also completed. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Take and transcribe, with at least 95 percent 
accuracy, two 5-minute “takes” dictated at a 
speed of 120 wpm. Transcription rate should 
be between 30 to 35 wpm or better. 

2. Transcribe four to six mailable letters, with 
carbon copies and addressed envelopes, of 125 
words each, dictated at a speed of 120 wpm. 
Transcription rate should be between 30 and 
35 wpm. 
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Prerequisites for Study of Stenographic Machine 
Operation II 

Stenographic Machine Operation I. 
Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above are acceptable. 

Topic Outline 

I. Intermediate Speed Practice, For Machine 
Shorthand, Book IV 

II. Proficiency Tests 

HI. Development of Speed in Transcription 
IV. Basic Terms of Medical and Legal Terminol- 
ogy 

TOPIC I. INTERMEDIATE SPEED PRACTICE, FOR MACHINE 
SHORTHAND, BOOK IV 

A. Proper names and numbers 

B. Repertoire letters 

C. Punctuation exercises 

D. Short systems for note taking 

E. Facility letters 

F. Drills 

TOPIC II. PROFICIENCY TESTS 

Note: Graduated speed tests from 60 wpm upwards to 
120 wpm are to be given to trainees as they progress in 
unit. 

TOPIC III. DEVELOPMENT OF SPEED IN TRANSCRIPTION 



A. Reading back 

B. Typing from notes 

TOPIC IV. BASIC TERMS OF MEDICAL AND LEGAL 
TERMINOLOGY 

Note: Dictation of subject matter in these areas should 
be at slow speeds. Trainees should be encouraged to ex* 
pand their vocabularies in each area to become familiar 
with sound and spelling of technical words. 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

In addition to the materials listed under Steno- 
graphic Macliine Operation I, teachers may select 
appropriate materials from those suggested below: 
Gavin, Ruth E., and Hutchinson, Lillian. Reference Man- 
ual for Stenographers and Typists, 3rd ed. Now York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1961. 

Lamb, Marion M. Word Studies, 5th ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1963. Workbook, Achievement Tests, and Manual. 
Larsen, Lenna A., and Koebele, Apollonia M. Reference 
Manual for Office Employees, 4th ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1959. 

Leslie, Louis A., and Coffin, Kenneth B. Handbook for the 
Legal Secretary. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Leslie, Louis A., and Zoubek, Charles E. Dictation for 
Transcription, Diamond Jubilee Series. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1963. Teacher’s book. 

Root, Kathleen B., and Byers, Edward E. The Medical Sec- 
retary: Terminology and Transcription. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1960. 

SiLVERTHORN, J. £. Word Division Manual. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1958. 





STENOGRAPHIC MACHINE OPERATION III 

Basic Skill for Legal Stenographers and Seaetaries, Shorthand Reporters, Note Readers and Executive 
Secretaries Electing Machine Shorthand as a Foundation Skill. Elective for Public Stenographers 

Using Machine Shorthand. 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Practice time: 3 hours daily 
Accelerated Time Class: 2 hours daily; Practice time: 4 hours daily 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to advance the trainee be- 
yond the 120-wpm stage of development. Material 
dictated is more difficult and of longer duration. 
Preparation time to master material is lengthened. 
Reading of notes is stressed. Diligent and consistent 
practice is required to reach achievement stand- 
ards. Transcription time is shortened. 

The trainee is introduced to different terminol- 
ogies, including medical, legal, and scientific 
nomenclature. Initial phases of testimony and jury- 
charge dictation are included in preparation for 



Total: 240 hours 
Total: 150 hours 

next unit of study for shorthand reporters. Teach- 
ing suggestions will be found in appropriate man- 
uals. It is suggested that audio tapes and records 
with appropriate subject material be used to main- 
tain uniform speeds of dictation. Trainees achiev- 
ing standards of the unit may qualify as note read- 
ers helping shorthand court reporters. Legal 
stenographers may elect to pursue unit studies for 
90 hours or to completion. Achievement level of 
these trainees should be noted on their Record of 
Completion. 
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Standards of Achievement 

1. Take and transcribe, with at least 97 percent 
accuracy, four 5-minute "takes” dictated at 
speeds of 140 to 160 wpm. Transcription rate 
should be at 40 wpm or better. * 

2. Transcribe ten mailable letters, with carbon 
copies and addressed envelopes, of 150 words 
each, dictated at speeds of 140 to 160 wpm. 
Transcription rate should be 40 wpm or bet- 
ter. 

Prerequisites for Study of Stenographic Machine 
Operation III 

Stenographic Machine Operation II. 
Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are accept- 
able. 

Topic Outline 

I. Advanced Speed Practice, For Machine Short- 
hand, Book V 

II. Introduction to Congressional Dictation 

III. Legal and Medical Dictation 

IV. Introduction to Scientific Dictation 

V. Introduction to Testimony Dictation 

VI. Introduction to Jury Charge Dictation 

TOPIC I. ADVANCED SPEED PRACTICE, FOR MACHINE 
SHORTHAND, BOOK V 

A. Repertoire and facility letters 

B. Numbers and proper names 

C. Punctuation and abbreviations 

D. Endings 
£. Rules 

TOPIC II. INTRODUCTION TO CONGRESSIONAL DICTATION 
Note: Dictation should be given at increasing speeds 
from transcripts in the Congressional Record or other 
Congressional reports. 



TOPIC III. LEGAL AND MEDICAL DICTATION 

A. Terminology 

B. Prefixes, roots, and suffixes 

C. Dictation of medical reports and legal briefs 

D. Reading back and transcription practice 

Note: Teachers may refer to the legal and medical areas 
in the Specialized Office Education Units section of this 
guide for appropriate materials. 

TOPIC IV. INTRODUCTION TO SCIENTIFIC DICTATION 

A. Terminology from life and physical sciences 

B. Prefixes, roots, and suffixes 

C. Dictation of scientific and engineering re- 
ports, proposals, etc. 

D. Transcription pracdce 

Note: Teachers may refer to the scientific and engineer- 
ing areas in the Specialized Office Education Units section 
of this guide for appropriate materials. 

TOPIC V. INTRODUCTION TO TESTIMONY DICTATION 

TOPIC VI. INTRODUCTION TO JURY CHARGE DICTATION 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

In addition to the materials listed under Steno- 
graphic Machine Operation II, teachers may select 
appropriate materials from those suggested below: 
Bredow, Miriam. Medical Secretarial Procedures, 5th ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Congressional Record. Washington, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Keily, Helen J., and Walters, R. G. How To Find and Ap- 
ply for a Job, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1960. 
Stenographic Machines, Inc. Advanced Speed Practice, For 
Machine Shorthand, Text Series in Touch Shorthand, Book 
V. Skokie, 111.: Stenographic Machines, Inc., 1965. 

. Courtroom Testimony. Skokie, 111.: Stenographic Ma- 
chines, Inc., 1965. 

. Jury Charge. Skokie, 111.: Stenographic Machines, Inc., 

1965. 

. Proficiency Tests fo: Machine Shorthand. Skokie, 111.: 

Stenographic Machines, Inc., I960. 

Also suggested are various medical, legal, and 
scientific professional journals. 



FUNDAMENTALS OF TYPING (Typing I) 
Basic Skill for Stenographers and Seaetarics 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 
This unit introduces the trainee to touch-typing 
techniques and to correct operation of the manipu- 
lative parts of the typewriter. It includes orienta- 



Total: 70 hours 

tion in the basic patterns of centering and arrang- 
ing reports and letters. Supervised skill-develop- 
ment sessions are an integral part of the course. 
Teachers’ manuals contain many helpful sugges- 



tions for skill improvement. In this introductoi 7 
unit, concentration should be on mastery of the 
alphabetic keyboard by touch, and on speed and 
accuracy development, rather than on typing ap- 
plications. A teacher may use other equivalent 
standards according to requirements of the spon- 
soring institution. 

Standards of Achievement 

Straight copy (syllable index— 1.4) 

3 minutes; 30 wpm/eco 1, OR 35 wpm /eco, 2, OR 
40 wpm/eco 3, OR 45 wpm/eco 4. 

“eco” is defined as the error cutoff, which is that 
error in the trainee’s copy beyond which the 
trainee does not compute wpm. In the above 
standards, “30 wpm/eco 1” means that the 
trainee checks his copy to the first error and fig- 
ures wpm to that point; “35 wpm/eco 2”— trainee 
checks copy to second error and figures wpm at 
that point; “40 wpm/eco 3”— trainee checks copy 
to third error and figures wpm at that point; “45 
wpm/eco 4”— trainee checks copy to fourth error 
and figures wpm at that point. This definition is 
applicable to standards in other typing units of 
this guide. 

Prerequisites for Study of fundamentals of Typing 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Machine Fundamentals 

II. Understanding Quality and Performance 
Standards 

III. Typing Skill Development 

IV. Introduction to Typing Applications 

TOPIC 1. MACHINE FUNDAMENTALS 

A. Parts: 

1. Identification (as required) 

2. Use (as required) 

B. Typist’s maintenance procedures: 

1. Regular cleaning 

2. Regular servicing by trained serviceman 

3. Erasing (as required) 

4. Handling of movable parts (as required) 

C. Manual and electric typewriters: 

1. Similarities (as needed) 

2. Differences (as needed) 

D. Operation: 

1. Desk, chair, and copy adjustments 

2. Inserting papers 

3. Proper position— 

a. Hands 



b. Arms (elbows) 

c. Posture (feet, back, etc.) 

4. Stroking— 

a. Manual typewriter 

b. Electric typewriter 

5. Proper mind-set 

6. Techniques for relaxing 

TOPIC II. UNDERSTANDING QUALITV AND PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS 

A. Speed and accuracy: 

1. Errors and error scores 

2. Information regarding erasures 

B. Neatness: 

1. Format and layout 

2. Corrections 

3. Smudges and fingerspots 
G. Language arts: 

1. Word usage 

2. Spelling 

3. Punctuation 

4. Figures 

5. Grammar 

TOPIC III. TYPING SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

A. Keyboard mastery: 

1. Alphabet 

2. Numbers (acquaintance level) 

3. Special characters (introduction) 

B. Manipulation of machine parts (as required) 
G. Speed, accuracy, and erasing 

D. Areas of improvement: 

1. Concurrent development of speed and ac- 
curacy 

2. End-product quality 
£. Individual differences: 

1. Individualization via selectivity in drill 
materials and practice patterns 

2. Error pattern analysis and remedial work 

TOPIC IV. INTRODUCTION TO TYPING APPLICATIONS 

A. Centering (horizontal, vertical) 

B. Informal reports (main heading and body; no 
footnotes) 

C. Envelopes (one style only) 

D. Letters (one style only) 

E. Tables (one style only, beginner’s level) 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the su^ested texts and materials listed be- 
low (or other equivalent commercially available 
material) , select trainee and teacher materials for 
use in this unit. Some of the items listed are also 
applicable to more advanced typewriting units. 



Additional materials are listed in Appendix D. 

Altholz, Gertrude. Modern Typewriting Practice, 3rd ed. 
New York: Pitman, 1962. 

Carter, Juanita E. Teaching Tapes and Records for 20th 
Century Typewriting, 8th ed. Cincinnati: South*Westcrn, 
1962. 

Connelly, Mary, and Porter, Leonard J. Typing Speed 
SuUders. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Grubbs, Robert L., and White, James L. Sustained Timed 
Writings, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

House, Clifford R., and Skurow, Samuel. Typewriting Style 
Manual. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. 

Lessenberry, D. D.; Crawford, T. James; and Erickson, 
Lawrence W. 20th Century Typewriting, 8tli ed.. Elemen- 
tary Course. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962. Workbook, 
Achievement Tests, Teaching Tapes and Records, Manual 
and Placement Tests. 

Lloyd, Alan C.; Rowe, John L.; and Winger, Fred E. Typ- 
ing Power Drills, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

. Typing Skill Drives. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

. Gregg Typewriting for Colleges, 2nd ed., Basic. New 

York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

MacCiain, Lenore Fenton, and Dame, J. Frank. Typewrit, 
ing Techniques and Short Cuts, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1^1. 



Mount, Dick, and Hansen, Kenneth J. Progressive Type- 
writing Speed Practice, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961. 

Nelson, Roger H. Accelerated Typing. Salt Lake City: Busi- 
ness Education Publishers, Inc., 1959. 

Oliverio, Mary Ellen, and Palmer, Harold O. Graded 
Time Writings. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 
Rowe, John L., and Etier, Faborn. Typewriting Drills for 
Speed and Accuracy, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1959. 

Rowe, John L.; Lloyd, Alan C.; and \Vincer, Fred E. Gregg 
Typing— 191 Series, Book One, General Typing and Gregg 
Typing— 191 Series. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
Thompson, Dr. James M. 101 Typewriting Timed Writings, 
2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1961. 

Wanous, S. j., and Wanous, E. W. Basic Typewriting Drills, 
3rd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1958. 

Winger, Fred E.; Rowe, John L.; and Lloyd, Alan C. 
Gregg Typing I: A Gregg Text-Kit in Continuing Edu- 
cation. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Correlated tapes and records, manuals, tests, and 
workbooks, not noted above, may also be available 
from publishers of the listed items. 



PRODUCTION TYPING I (Typing II) 
Basic Skill for Stenographers and Seaetaries 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit continues supervised speed and accu- 
racy development, integrated with the basic pro- 
duction of correspondence, reports, and simple 
tabulations. Glass time can be divided into one 
hour daily for production typing and one hour 
daily for techniques refinement, keyboard mastery, 
and speed and accuracy development. A teacher 
may use other standards, equivalent to those sug- 
gested, according to his institution’s requirements. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Straight copy (syllable index— 1.4) : 5 min- 
utes; 35 wpm/eco 1, OR 40 wpm/eco 2, OR 
45 wpm/eco 3, OR 50 wpm/eco 4. 

2. Produce double-spaced report copy, with 
main heading, from plain copy of approxi- 
mately 200 words. If production word- 
counted, time should be 6 minutes; other- 
wise, 9 minutes. 

3. Produce mailable business letter of approxi- 
mately 150 words (no special lines, i.e., sub- 



Total: 70 hours 

ject, attention, etc.) , with envelope, from 
plain, unarranged copy. If production word- 
counted, time should be 7 minutes; otherwise, 
10 minutes. 

Prerequisites for Study of Production Typing I 

Fundamentals of Typing. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are accept- 
able. 

Topic Outline 

I. Skill Refinement and Development 
II. Typing Applications 

TOPIC I. SKILL REFINEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 

A. Concurrent development of greater speed 
with high accuracy 

B. Numbers and special characters, with special 
emphasis on numbers 

C. Areas for improvement: 

1. Techniques, including frequent analytical 
check-ups of each student 
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2. Somewhat greater speed with high accu- 
racy 

3. Numbers (emphasis) and special charac- 
ters 

4. Organization of work station (study of 
time and motions utilized in performing 
at the typewriter) 

5. End-product quality 

TOPIC II. TYPING APPLICATIONS 

A. Business arrangements: 

1. Letters, envelopes 

2. Simple tabulations: 2 to 4 columns, main 
headings, no column headings 

3. Reports with 1 and 2 footnotes, 2 to 3 
pages long 

4. Simple office records (beginner’s level) 

B. Proofreading: 

1. Methods and techniques: 

2. Proofreading for— 

a. Typing accuracy and layout 

b. Language arts: spelling, grammar, cor- 
rect word usage, figures, etc. 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

Some of the texts and other teaching materials 
listed under Fundamentals of Typing may be ap- 
plicable to this unit. The teacher may also wish to 
consider the following suggested texts and ma- 
terials. Some of the items listed are also applicable 



to more advanced typewriting units. Additional 

materials are listed in Appendix D. 

Agnew, Peter L. Typewriting Office Practice, 3rd ed. Cincin- 
nati: South-Western, 1960. 

Anderson, Ruth L., and Porter, Leonard J. 130 Basic Typ- 
ing Jobs, 2nd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1964. 

Bell, Mary L. Speed Typing, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: South-West, 
ern, 1959. 

Brendel, Leroy, and Near, Doris. Spelling Drills and Exer- 
cises: Programmed for the Typewriter. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1964. 

Fries, Albert C. Timed Writings about Careers. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1963. 

Fries, Albert C.. and Nan assy, Louis C. Business Timed 
Writings. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; Prentice-Hall, 1960. 

Frisch, Vern A., and Sivinski, Joan. Applied Office Typewrit- 
ing, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Lessenberry, D. D.; Crawford, T. J.vmes; and Erickson, 
Lawrence W. 20th Century Typewriting, Advanced Course, 
8th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962. Workbook, 

Achievement Tests, Placement Tests, and Manual. 

Liles, Parker; Brendel, Leroy; and Krause, Ruthetta. Typ- 
ing Mailable Letters. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

Liquori, F. Basic Typing Operations. Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern, 1964. 

Lloyd, Alan C.; Rowe, John L.; and Winger, Fred E. Gregg 
Typewriting for Colleges, 2nd ed.. Intensive. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Rowe, John L.; Lloyd, Alan C.; and Winger, Fred. Gregg 
Typing-191 Series, Book Two-Office Production Typing. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Learning Guides and Working Papers for Book Two-Of- 
fice Production Typing, Parts 1-6. 

Learning Guides and Working Papers for Book Two-Of- 
fice Production Typing, Parts 7-12. 



PRODUCTION TYPING II (Typing III) 

Basic Skill for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit continues the further refinement and 
development of basic typing skills in addition to 
supervised, concentrated application of the typing 
skills to the production of practical business corre- 
spondence, forms, and reports. Attention is also 
given to selection of appropriate tools and ma- 
terials. 

Standards of Achievement 
1. Straight copy (syllable index— 1.5) : 5 min- 
utes; 40 wpm/eco 1, OR 45 wpm/eco 2, OR 
50 wpm/eco 3, OR 55 wpm/eco 4. 



Total: 40 hours 

2. Produce double-spaced report copy of ap- 
proximately 300 words, with no footnotes, 
from corrected draft and from handwritten 
copy. If production word-counted, time 
should be 10 minutes; otherwise, 13 minutes. 

3. Produce mailable business letter of approxi- 
mately 150 words (no special lines, i.e., sub- 
ject, reference, etc.), with envelope, from cor- 
rected draft and from handwritten copy. If 
production word-counted, time should be 8 
minutes; otherwise, 11 minutes. 

Prerequisites for Study of Production Typing // 

Production Typing I. 
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Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are accept- 
able. 

Topic Outline 

I- Skill Refinement and Development 
II. Improvement of Production Typing Skills 

TOPIC I. SKILL REFINEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 

A. Keyboard: 

1. Numbers 

2. Special characters (with emphasis on 

B. Proofreading: 

1. Typing accuracy and layout 

2. Language arts: spelling, grammar, correct 
word usage, figures, etc. 

C. Areas of improvement: 

1. Greater speed with high accuracy: straight 
copy, production jobs 

2. Organization of work station and source 
materials 

3. Proofreading 

4. End-product quality 

TOPIC II. IMPROVEMENT OF PRODUCTION TYPING SKILLS 

A. Organization of work station: 

1. Desk, chair, typewriter adjustments 

2. How to choose appropriate materials and 



tools for tasks (carbon, ribbon, eraser, 
paper, etc.) 

3. Source materials from which typist will be 
working 

B. When and how to erase. 

C. Proofreading 

1. Typing accuracy and layout 

2. Language arts 

D. Materials 

1. Correspondence 

a. Letters (subject line, attention line, 
P.S., bcc, etc.) , envelopes, multiple car- 
bons 

b. Interoffice memoranda carbons 

2. Reports 

a. From draft copies, carbons 

b. From handwritten copies, carbons 

3. Tabulations 

a. 4 to 5 columns 

b. Blocked and centered column headings 

4. Business forms and records 

5. Offset masters, stencils, spirit masters 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

Most of the texts and other teaching materials 
listed under Fundamentals of Typing and Produc- 
tion Typing I are also applicable to this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in Appendix D. 



PRODUCTION TYPING III (Typing IV) 

Basic Skill for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit provides supervised and integrated 
practice on production projects that apply to and 
give experience in the preparation of more ad- 
vanced tables, reports, correspondence, and forms. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Straight copy (syllable .index— 1.5) : 5 min- 
utes; 45 wpm/eco 1, OR 50 wpm/eco 2, OR 
55 wpm/eco 3, OR 60 wpm/eco 4. 

2. Produce double-spaced report copy of ap- 
proximately 400 words, with main heading 
and paragraph headings but with no foot- 
notes, from corrected draft and from hand- 
written copy. If production word-counted. 



Total: 40 hours 

time should be 12 minutes; otherwise, 15 
minutes. 

3. Produce mailable business letter of approxi- 
mately 150 words (no special lines) , with one 
carbon and envelope, from corrected draft 
and from handwritten copy. If production 
word-counted, time should be 8 minutes; 
otherwise, 11 minutes. 

Prerequisites for Study of Production Typing III 
Production Typing II. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are accept- 
able. 
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Topic Outline 

I. Improvement of Production Typing Skills 
II. Production Practice Projects 

TOPIC I. IMPROVEMENT OF PRODUCTION TYPING SKILLS 

A. Production typing: 

1. From corrected draft copies 

2. From handwritten copies 

B. Areas for improvement: 

1. Greater speed with high accuracy; straight 
copy, production jobs 

2. Organization of work station 

3. End-production quality 

4. Proohreading 

TOPIC II. PRODUCTION PRACTICE PROJECTS 

A. Correspondence: letters, interoffice memos, re- 
ports 

B. Simple financial statements 

C. Tables (boxed, unboxed) 

D. Telegrams, labels, ftlecards, etc. 

E. Programs, outlines, and similar projects 

F. Statistical: 

1. Orders, invoices, similar business papers 

2. Compilations of facts and figures 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

Most of the texts and other teaching materials 
listed under previous typing units are also applica- 
ble to this unit. The teacher may also wish to give 
consideration to the suggested texts and materials 
listed below. Some of the items listed are applicable 
to the next unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Acnkw, Pkter L., and Atkinson, Philip. Medical Office Prac- 
tice. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. 

Humi>hr£y, Katherine; Lambert, Allie Dale; and New- 
house, Howard L. Timed Writings for Typing and Tran, 
scribing, Diamond Jubilee Series, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1965. 

Liles, Parker; Brendel, Leroy A.; and Krause, Ruthetta. 

Typing Mailable Letters. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 
MacClain, Lenore Fenton, and Dame, J. Frank. Typewrit- 
ing Techniques and Short Cuts, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1961. 

Reigel, Charles, and Perkins, Edward. Executive Typewrit- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Sandry, Esther. Typewriting Office Practice Set. New York: 
Pitman, 1961. 

Correlated tapes and records, manuals, tests, and 
workbooks not noted above may also be available 
from publishers of the listed items. 



ADVANCED TYPING AND PRODUCTION PROBLEMS (Typing V) 
Basic Skill for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Glass: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit provides additional practical problem- 
solving experience in the preparation of advanced 
forms of reports, correspondence, tables, and forms. 
Work in special fields should be limited, while con- 
centration on the solution of typing problems 
should be stressed to improve the production rate 
in daily work situations. This is the final general 
skill unit before specialized typing units. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Straight copy (syllable index- 1.5): 5 min- 
utes; 50 wpm/eco 1, OR 55 wpm/eco 2, OR 
60 wpm/eco 3, OR 65 wpm/eco 4. 

2. Produce mailable business letters of approxi- 
ipately 150 words and having simple display 
paragraph (s) , with envelope and two car- 
bons, from corrected draft and from hand- 
written copy. If producti on word-counted. 



Total: 30 hours 

time should be 8 minutes; otherwise, 1 1 min- 
utes. 

3. In 10 minutes, plan and type a tabular form 
consisting of four columns having short 
blocked column headings and a maximum of 
15 lines with 5-15 horizontal characters per 
column. 

Prerequisites for Study of Advanced Typing and 
Production Problems 

Production Typing III. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are accept- 
able. 

Topic Outline 

I. Further Improvement of Production Typing 
Skills 

II. Advanced Problem Solving 



TOPIC 1. FURTHER IMPROVEMENT OF PRODUCTION TYP- 
ING SKILLS 

A. Production typing from corrected draft and 
handwritten copies 

B. Areas for improvement: 

1. Increased production 

2. Organization of work station 

3. Proofreading 

4. End-product quality 

TOPIC II. ADVANCED PROBLEM SOLVING 

A. Reports; 

1. Formal, informal (cover page, table of 
contents, appendices, tables, footnotes) 

2. Statistical 

3. Financial statements (2-page copy) 

B. Correspondence: 

1. Letters, including much display, statisti- 
cal, and numerical data 

2. Interoffice memos, including much dis- 
play, statistical, and numerical data 

C. Composition: 

1. Letters 

2. Interoffice memoranda 



3. Short reports 

D. Areas of special application (limited time) : 

1. Legal 

2. Engineering 

3. Medical 

4. Publishing 

5. Other (possibly based on trainee’s interest 
and end-of-training goals) 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

Many of the texts listed under previous produc- 
tior typewriting units may be applicable to this 
uni' . The teacher may also wish to give considera- 
tion to ihe suggested texts and materials listed 
below. Additional materials are listed in Appen- 
dix D. 

Larsen, Lenna A., Koebele, Apollonia M. Reference 
Manual for Office Employees, 4th ed. Cincinnati; South- 
Western, 1959. 

Sass, Esther. Advanced Typing Projects. New York; Pitman, 
1961. 

Stuart, Esta Ross; Payne, Vernon V.; and Anderson, Ruth 
I. Complete College Typing. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1959. 



SECRETARIAL ORIENTATION 

Environmental and Functional Knowledge Unit for Secretaries and Stenographers 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit will help trainees to understand the en- 
vironment in which most of them will work. Start- 
ing with a quick review of business purposes and 
organization, the unit moves from an explanation 
of work done in various kinds of offices to the per- 
sonnel office function. The selection process is high- 
lighted by indicating what employers expect of 
stenographers and secretaries in terms of appear- 
ance, skills, and deportment. Succeeding topics are 
devoted to office and social behavior training, both 
in terms of the social manners a secretary (or, in 
certain cases, stenographer) is expected to exhibit 
in setting good office tone and adding dignity and 
prestige to the office. Practice in developing good 
interpersonal relations with classmates is a must in 
this unit. The importance of interpersonal rela- 
tions should be stressed since it is most often a key 
factor in holding and advancing in a position and 



Total: 40 hours 

can often negate technical skills. Practice should be 
given in good organization of the work station. 
Office projects should be organized to allow mul- 
tiple participation and cooperation. 

Trainee attitudes should be explored in depth. 
The trainee should be provided sufficient stimuli 
to develop motivation for success. Carefully plan- 
ned and supervised visits to business offices should 
be part of the unit's activities. Planning should 
include brief talks by personnel of different de- 
partments at the visited business offices. It might 
also be helpful to have a stenographer or secretary 
at one of these offices explain his job. Role playing 
should be used extensively in the areas of courtesy, 
interviewing, poise, business and social etiquette, 
and interpersonal relations. Films, filmstrips, lec- 
tures, reading assignments, and group discussions 
should supplement role playing. Practice in work 
station organization should be given. Self-analysis 
techniques should be encouraged. A helpful fol- 
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lowing unit for female trainees is Personal Develop- 
ment. 

Trainees should be evaluated by objective tests 
of factual knowledge and by observations of the 
teacher regarding the trainee’s interest and prog- 
ress in etiquette and interpersonal relations. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Dress appropriately for business. 

2. Exhibit acceptable behavior for stenographers 
and secretaries in interpersonal relations. 

3. Demonstrate acceptable office and social eti- 
quette. 

'4. Organize an efficient stenographic or secre- 
tarial work station. 

Prerequisites for Study of Secretarial Orientation 

General Office Education units suggested for con- 
current study are Fundamentals of Typing and 
Shorthand Principles or Stenographic Machine 
Operation I. 

Topic Outline 

I. Brief Review of Modern Business Enterprise 

II. Types of Offices 

III. Opportunities for Office Workers 

IV. The Personnel Office 

V. What Business Expects of Office Workers 

VI. Office and Social Etiquette 

VII. Interpersonal Relations 

TOPIC I. BRIEF REVIEW OF MODERN BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISE 

A. Organization for modern business: 

1. Proprietorship 

2. Partnership 

3. Corporation 

B. Purposes for being in business: 

1. To provide a needed service 

2. To produce goods in demand 

3. To make a profit 

TOPIC II. TYPES OF OFFICES 

A. Financial (banking, brokerage) 

B. Sales, advertising, and production 

C. General administrative 

D. Staff offices (including personnel, public rela- 
tions, public information) 

E. Professional offices: 

1. Legal 

2. Medical and liospital 

3. Engineering and scientific 

4. Others 

F. Government 



TOPIC III. OPPORTUNITIES FOR OFFICE WORKERS 

A. Promotional practices 

B. Training and opportunities for advanced 
study offered in business and in the commu- 
nity 

TOPIC IV. THE PERSONNEL OFFICE 

A. Basic functions of the personnel office: 

1. Identification of workers needed 

2. Identifying requirements of jobs to be 
done 

3. Recruitment 

4. Selection of v/orkers 

5. Evaluation of workers 

6. Promotion of workers 

B. Methods of selecting office personnel: 

1. Types of office personnel needed 

2. Evaluation of prospective employees— 

a. Interview 

b. Tests 

c. References 

C. The relationship of the personnel office to 
office employees 

TOPIC V. WHAT BUSINESS EXPECTS OF OFFICE WORKERS 

A. General expectations: 

1. Speech 

2. Manner 

3. Grooming 

B. Appropriate attire for work (see also Per- 
sonal Development unit) : 

1. Dress 

2. Shoes 

3. Accessories 

C. Desirable work attitudes and habits: 

1. Punctuality 

2. Loyalty 

3. Courtesy 

4. Initiative 

5. Responsibility 

D. Job skills: 

1. Standards of accomplishment on various 
job tasks 

2. The assessment of skills by the employer 

TOPIC VI. OFFICE AND SOCIAL ETIQUETTE 

A. Bases of good manners: 

1. Respect for the other individual 

2. Social attitudes 

3. Understanding the role of each worker 

B. Social graces at work: 

1 . Greeting other workers 

2. Courtesy in working together— 

a. Using “please” and “thank-you” 



b. Waiting patiently 

c. Interrupting with care and considera- 
tion 

d. Avoiding disturbances 

e. Attending to individual’s request 

f. Respecting others 

g. Fulfilling responsibilities independently 

h. Cooperating in joint ventures 

i. Lending or requesting a helping hand 

C. Maintaining comfortable office conditions: 

1. Adequate lighting 

2. Prompt servicing of equipment 

3. Comfortable temperatures and ventilation 

4. Smooth traffic flow 

5. Efficient organization of work space 

D. Social-business situations: 

1. Introductions and acknowledgments— 

a. Social forms 

b. Business forms 

2. The lady and gentleman in business— 

a. Quasi-social situation behavior 

b. Observation of amenities at work 

c. Consideration of physical strengths 

E. At the restaurant; 

1. Leading to and seating at table 

2. Ordering 

3. Table manners 

4. Paying the check 

F. The office party or outing: 

1. Dressing appropriately 

2. Organizing the party— 

a. Invitations and guest list 

b. Activities and program 

3. Maintaining decorum 

G. Special social services: 

1. Congratulatory messages to employees and 
associates for the employer’s signature 

2. Thank-you notes 

3. Reminding employer of family dates 

H. Problems in office behavior: 

1. Dating 

2. Borrowing and lending 

3. Close friendships 

4. Employee evaluations during social con- 
tacts 

5. In-groups 

6. Social acceptance of all workers 

TOPIC Vll. INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

A. Roles of motives and emotions 

B. Emotional conflicts: 

1. Causes 

2. Adjustment 



C. Intellectual awareness: 

1 . The secretarial role 

2. Continuing growth of understanding, 
knowledge, and skills 

3. Demands of secretarial or stenographic 
position— 

a. Confidences 

b. Loyalties 

c. Service 

4. Adjustment to change 

5. Maturity of judgment 

6. Responsibility for decision 

D. Relationships with others: 

1. Employer expectations 

2. Expectations of fellow workers 

3. Expectations of subordinates 

4. Expectations of customers, clients, and 
other executives 

5. Importance of initiative 

6. Dealing with others— 

a. Meeting expectations 

b. Anticipating needs 

c. Developing understanding and accept- 
ance 

E. Development of personal attributes: 

1. Punctuality 

2. Physical health 

3. Integrity 

4. Leadership 

5. Attitudes 

6. Resourcefulness 

F. Personal efficiency: 

1. Identifying job responsibilities 

2. Planning and organizing work 

3. Follow-up on work 

G. Self-appraisal and improvement: 

1. Methods of self-appraisal 

2. Self-improvement— 

a. Broadening interests 

b. Changing habits 

c. Improving communication skills 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

Fir m the following suggested texts and materials 
(or c.ther equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial), select trainee and teacher materials for 
use in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Agnew, Peter L.; Meehan, James R.; and Ouverio, Mary 
Ellen. Secretarial Office Practice, 7th ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1966. Workbook, Achievement Tests, and Manual. 
Barron, Allan E., and Taylor, James R. Clerical Office 
Training. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 
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Beamer, Esther; Hanna, J. Marshall; and Popham, Estelle 
L. E0ective Secretarial Practices, 4th ed. Cincinnati: South* 
Western, 1962. Workbook and Manual. 

Davis, Keith. Human Relations at Work, 2nd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Famularo, Joseph, and Atkinson, P. Executive Development. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, (in Press) . 

Gregg, John R., and other. Applied Secretarial Practice, 5th 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Hutchinson, Lois D. Standard Handbook for Secretaries, 7th 
ed. ?^cw York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 

Johnson, H. Webster. How To Use the Business Library, 5rd 
ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. 

Keily, Helen J., and Walters, R. G. How To Find and Ap- 
ply for a Job, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1960. 



Laird, Donald A., and Laird, Eleanor C. Practical Business 
Psychology, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Larsen, Lenna A., and Koebele, Apollonia M. Reference 
Manual for Office Employees, 4th ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1959. 

Lee, Dorothy; Dickinson, Tilly; and Brower, Walter. Sec- 
retarial Practice for Colleges, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

Miller, Besse M., and Doris, Lillian. Complete Secretary's 
Handbook, 2nd ed. rev. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hail, 1960. 

Musselman, Vernon A., and Hughes, Eugene. Introduction to 
Modern Business. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1964. 



PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Functional Knowledge for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 



Total: 40 hours 



Description and Training Suggestions 

This unit is devoted to improving the appear- 
ance and conduct of secretarial trainees to meet 
employer expectations. It should assist each trainee 
to make a good first impression while job seeking. 
It forms a base to help the trainee advance in her 
chosen career. This intensive unit, designed exclu- 
sively for female trainees, builds on some of the 
topics in the Secretarial Orientation unit. The last 
topic of this unit is related to the last topic in the 
Secretarial Procedures and Practices unit. The unit 
content should be useful for both entry and up- 
grading purposes. 

This unit emphasizes personal hygiene, dress, 
makeup and hairstyling, posture, voice modula- 
tion, and job interview preparation. While some of 
the topical content can be conveyed by the teacher 
in a regular classroom, arrangements should be 
made for special classroom facilities so that the 
trainee can practice the various aspects of good 
grooming under the expert supervision of milliners, 
, cosmeticians, models, etc. These experts should be 
i selected carefully for their capability to give good 
lectures and conduct worthwhile workshops. Indi- 
vidual analyses of trainee makeup and hair style 
are strongly suggested to develop the aims of this 
unit. A field trip to the employment office of a large 
firm is also suggested. Liberal use of films, film- 
strips, transparencies, tape recordings, case studies, 
dramatizations, role playing, reviews, self-tests, and 



group evaluations can be used to help trainees real- 
ize their own needs and to develop motivation for 
improvement. Role playing should be used to de- 
velop poise during job interviews. Evaluations of 
trainee achievement can be made by the teacher. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Exhibit poise, good grooming, and under- 
standing of personal hygiene. 

2. Know proper dieting controls. 

3. Exhibit good voice control. 

4. Demonstrate job-interview preparation and 
poise. 

Prerequisites for Study of Personal Development 

Secretarial Orientation or Secretarial Procedures 
and Practices. 

Topic Outline 

I. Personal Care and Appearance 

II. Dress 

III. Voice Development 

IV. Poise 

V. Preparation for Job Interview 

TOPIC I. PERSONAL CARE AND APPEARANCE 

A. Posture: 

1. Standing 

2. Walking 

3. Sitting 
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B. Figure control: 

1. Diet- 

a. Nutrition 

b. Weight control 

2. Exercise— 

a. Daily routine 

b. Planned reaeation 

c. Corrective exercises 

3. Silhouette control— 

a. Girdles 

b. Brassieres 

C. Complexion: 

1. Care— 

a. Cleanliness 

b. Skin nutrition 

c. Treatment of skin flaws 

2. Siandards for makeup 

3. Skill in applying makeup— 

a. Facial structures: camouflage, high- 
lighting 

b. Eye makeup 

c. Lip makeup 

d. Finish 

D. Health and happiness: 

1. Regular dental care 

2. Regular medical checkups 

3. Careful health routine— 

a. Sleep 

b. Nutrition 

c. Exercise 

d. Special needs 

4. Emotional stability— 

a. Recreation 

b. Vacations 

c. Interests and hobbies 

6. Intellectual growth and artistic develop- 
ment 

E. Legs, arms, and hands: 

1. Smooth legs and arms-regular use of de- 
pilatories and creams 

2. Beautiful hands— 

a. Soft and smooth 

b. Manicured nails of reasonable length 
and soft color 

F. Femininity: 

1. Deodorants and light perfumes 

2. Sweet breath 

TOPIC II. DRESS 

A. Colors complimenting skin coloring 

B. Styles: 

1. Suitability, attractiveness, and conformity 
to fashion 



2. Basic styles for a wardrobe 

3. The “just rights” for the office 

C. Accessories: 

1. Requirements for shoes 

2. Requirements for purse 

3. Gloves 

4. Millinery 

5. Hosiery 

6. Jewelry 

7. Blending total picture without ostentation 

D. Blending components: 

1. Proper and “dash” 

2. Wearing all articles of clothing properly 

3. Maintaining cleanliness, good repair, fit, 
and length of all clothing 

4. Pre-planning wearing apparel for the 
week 

TOPIC III. VOICE DEVELOPMENT 

A. Clarity and pleasantness: 

1. Pitch and tone 

2. Enunciation and pronunciation— 

a. Lazy tongue 

b. Environmental influences 

3. Rapidity 

4. Speech pattern and grammar 

B. Sparkling conversation: 

1. Building vocabulary 

2. Organizing thoughts 

3. Keeping abreast of the contemporary 
world 

4. Becoming a good listener 

TOPIC IV. POISE 

A. Dignified, sparkling 

B. Resourceful 

C. Emotionally controlled: 

1. Facial grimaces 

2. Voice and speech patterns 

3. Hand and arm movements 

D. Tactful 
£. Courteous 

F. Socially correct 

G. Cultured 

TOPIC V. PREPARATION FOR JOB INTERVIEW 

A. Preplanning: 

1. Preparing the r^sumd: neatness, organi- 
zation, exactness, and correctness 

2. Choosing appropriate office attire 

3. Preparing answers to possible questions 
in the interview 

4. Searching out information about the com- 
pany 



B. Interview: 

1. Keeping poise 

2. Answering questions 

3. Elaborating with organized answers when 
queried 

4. Obtaining information tactfully— 

a. Job responsibilities 

b. Promotional opportunities and raises 

c. Salary 

d. Fringe benefits 

5. Creating a favorable impression on inter- 
viewer- 

a. Looking at him when answering ques- 
tions 

b. Listening carefully 

c. Sensitivity to termination of interview 

6. Making a decision— 

a. On the spot 

b. Following interview— waiting period 

C. Follow-up procedures: 

1. Thank-you letter for interview 

2. Acceptance or rejection of offer 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Aonkw, Pktkr L.; Meehan, James R.: and Oliverio, Mary 
Ellen. Secretarial Office Practice, 1th ed, Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1966. Workbook, Achievement Tests, and Manual. 
Reamer, Esther K.; Hanna, J. Marshall; and Poi»ham> Es- 
TEU.K L. Effective Secretarial Practices, 4th ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1962. Workbook and Manual. 

Johnson, H. We:bster. How To Use the Business Library, 
3rd ed, Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. 

Keily, Helen J., and Walters, R. G. How To Find and Ap- 
ply for a Job, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1960. 
Powers, John R. Hoxu To Have Model Beauty, Poise and 
Personality. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. 
Russon, Allien R. Business Behavior, 3rd ed. Citiunnati: 
South-Western, 1964. 

Seerra, Adam; Wright, Mary E.; and Rice, Louis A. Per- 
sonality and Human Relations, 2nd ed. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1961. 

Whitcomb, Hei.en, and Lang, Rosalind. Charm: The Ca- 
reer Girl’s Guide to Business and Personal Success, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Workbook and Teacher's Man- 
ual. 



SECRETARIAL PROCEDURES AND PRACTICES 
Functional Requirement for Stenographers and Seaetaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit of study is designed to develop addi- 
tional trainee understanding and skills in the 
fundamental functional duties of stenographers 
and secretaries. The unit builds on material pre- 
sented in Secretarial Orientation. The ability to 
follow efficient work procedures in completing 
common office tasks is fundamental to the most 
productive use of the basic stenographic and secre- 
tarial worker skills. This unit must be taught with 
a concern for the development of procedures that 
are acceptable and complete and, at the same time, 
not contain any unnecessary steps. By focusing on 
"a way of doing”— whether in relation to handling 
mail, using a reference book, or some other task— 
the teacher will help the trainee to develop the 
processes for doing far more tasks than those se- 
lected for this unit. The unit should start by 
acquainting the trainess with the normal func- 
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Total: 40 hours 

tional duties of secretaries and stenographers. 
Following the introduction to each of the unit’s 
topical areas, trainees should practice the proce- 
dures to develop their own competencies. Various 
audio-visual aids (tape recorder, telephone set-up 
with feedback mechanism, etc.) and secretarial 
equipment should be available for simulating office 
conditions during the practice sessions. The use of 
telephone exercises in voice control will provide 
better training than a mere exposition of telephone 
and voice problems. More intensive telephone 
training will be provided in Receptionist and Tele- 
phone Training. Many case studies and problem 
situations should be used for this unit. Recom- 
mended references should be made available for 
study. Trainees should be given problems that 
require them to research information in the syste- 
matic fashion taught in the discussion of the topic. 
Topics sucli as duplicating processes and mail han- 




dling should give the trainees opportunities to 
prepare appropriate materials. 

Pencil and paper tests of knowledge should be 
supplemented by job achievement tests (prepare, 
proof, and run a stencil, for example) . Situational 
tests such as handling telephone calls and in-basket 
material should also be used. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Answer and use telephone using business 
etiquette and standard telephone practices. 

2. Receive, screen, and route callers and make 
appointments courteously. 

3. Use standard and special sources of informa- 
tion for secretary and employer. 

4. Set up secretarial work space— order and store 
office supplies. 

5. Prepare and proofread ordinary business 
copy for simple duplicating processes. 

6. Operate simple duplicators— stencil, spirit, 
and direct-process machines. 

7. Handle and route mail. 

8. Demonstrate process of locating employment. 

Prerequisites for Study of Secretarial Procedures 
and Practices 

General Office Education Units suggested in the 
Curricula Synopses section or demonstrated pro- 
ficiencies meedng standards of achievement for 
those units. 

Topic Outline 

I. Telephone Procedure 

II. Meeting the Public 

III. Use of Sources of Information 

IV. Use of Equipment and Supplies 

V. Use of Duplicating Processes 

VI. Handling the Mail 

VII. Working with the Employer 

VIII. Good Housekeeping 

IX. Job Finding 

• TOPIC I. TELEPHONING PROCEDURE 

A. The importance of the voice 

B. Telephone manners 

C. General policies in handling telephone calls: 

1. Ways of handling identificadon 

2. Information that is to be revealed or with- 
held 

D. Calls that an office worker makes: 

1. Nature of such calls 

2. How calls are made— 

a. In the company 



b. Local 

c. Toll 

E. Calls that an office worker receives: 

1. Nature of such calls 

2. How calls are handled (include special 
monitor and transfer equipment) 

F. Telephone practice exercises 

TOPIC 11. MEETING THE PUBUC 

A. The company’s relation to the public: 

1. The need to be helpful 

2. The need to convey the attitude of the 
company toward the public 

B. How people are received: 

1. Greeting callers 

2. Determining caller needs 

3. Taking care of needs satisfactorily 

4. Handling callers who have appointments 

C. Making appointments: 

1. Office record of appointment 

2. Confirmadon to caller 

D. Practice exercises in reception duties 

TOPIC 111. USE OF SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

A. References for the secretary’s desk: 

1. Dicdonaries 

2. Secretarial handbooks 

3. Style books 

4. Books of quotations and special references 

5. Etiquette books 

B. Business references: 

1. The telephone directory 

2. The city directory 

3. Various trade and professional directories 

4. Congressional directory 

5. Credit directories 

C. Compilations, of facts: 

1. The World Almanac 

2. Atlas 

3. Postal and shipping guides 

4. Special dictionaries 

5. News indexes 

6. Catalogues of publishers and suppliers 

7. Government publications 

8. Encyclopedias 

9. Who’s Who publications 

10. Business Periodicals Index 

1 1 . Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 

D. Procedures for determining where to look 

E. Procedures for becoming acquainted with a 
particular reference 

F. Procedures for taking notes 



G. Procedures for seeking information by tele- 
phone: 

1. Possible sources for information— 

a. Local library 

b. Publication office 

c. Newspaper office 

2. Manner in which requests are made 

H. Practice exercises in locating information 

TOPIC IV. USE OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

A. Care and use of desk and basic equipment: 

1. Setting-up and maintaining work station 
(review) 

2. Reporting needed repairs 

B. Available supplies and their efficient use: 

1. Letterheads 

2. Carbon sheets and carbon packs 

3. Typewriter ribbons 

4. Various forms and special papers 

C. Securing supplies and equipment: 

1. Requisitioning methods 

2. Systematic storage of supplies 

D. Practice in setting up desks, work areas, and 
requisitioning 

TOPIC V. USE OF DUPLICATING PROCESSES 

A. Need for duplication 

B. Methods of duplication and costs: 

1. Copying equipment 

2. Direct process 

3. Stencil duplication 

4. Offset process 

C. Choice of equipment suitable to need 

D. Preparation of copy for duplication: 

1. Materials used 

2. Making corrections 

3. Proofreading practices 

4. Judging quality of final copy 

£. Practice preparation of copy and duplication 

TOPIC VI. HANDLING THE MAIL 

A. Receiving mail: 

1. By company 

2. By secretary 

B. The secretary’s responsibility for incoming 
mail: 

1. Policies 

2. Mail-handling procedures— 

a. Opening and marking 

b. Securing related materials from files 

c. Placing the mail on the employer’s desk 

C. The secretary’s responsibility for outgoing 
mail: 

1. Checking before release for mailing 



2. Determining class of service 

3. Setting a schedule in relation to company 
procedures for handling mail 

D. Handling volume mailings: 

1. Use and maintenance of mailing lists 

2. Preparation of materials 

3. Routines for volume stuffing and sealing 
£. Practice exercise in handling mail 

TOPIC VH WORKING WITH THE EMPLOYER 

A. £mployer’s responsibilities: 

1. Responsibilities in relation to superiors 

2. Variations in the work load 

B. Differences in secretary-employer working re- 
lationships: 

1. Delegation of responsibility 

2. Supervision given 

3. Work schedules 

4. £mployer’s desire for initiative on the part 
of the secretary 

C. The cooperative aspects of office work: 

1. The need for routines and schedules 

2. The need for verification and confirmation 
of actions 

TOPIC VIII. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

A. Maintenance of efficiency and attractiveness 
of the office 

B. Maintenance of order in files, desk, supply 
closets, lockers, and other office areas 

C. Relationships with the maintenance depart- 
ment 

TOPIC IX. JOB FINDING 

A. Sources of jobs available: 

1. Personal acquaintances 

2. £mployment agencies (public, private) 

3. Direct communication with potential em- 
ployers 

B. Review of preparing information about com- 
petencies: 

1. Writing descriptive and accurate letters 

2. Developing personal data sheet or rdsum6 

C. Review of preparation for personal interview: 

1. Proper dress 

2. Proper manners 

D. Becoming acquainted with a company in 
which you are interested: 

1. Through published sources 

2. Review of information secured during 
personal interview 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 
From the following suggested texts and mate- 
rials (or other equivalent commercially available 



material), select trainee and teacher material for 
use in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Agnew, Peter L., and Meehan, James R. Clerical Office Prac- 
tice, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1961. Workbook, 
Achievement Tests, and Manual. 

Agnew, Peter L.; Meehan, James R.; and Oliverio, Marv 
Ellen. Secretarial Office Practice, 7th ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1966. Workbook, Achievement Tests, and Manual. 
Barron, Allan E., and Taylor, J. Clerical Office Training. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Beamer, Esther K.; Hanna, J . Marshall; and Potham, Es- 
telle L. Effective Secretarial Practices, 4 ed, Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1962. Workbook and Manual. 

Doris, Lillmn, and Miller, Besse M. Complete Secretary's 
Handbook, 2nd ed. rev. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
HaU, 1960. 



Friedman, Sherwood, and Grossman, J. Secretarial Practice. 
New York: Pitman, 1960. 

Gkecg, John R., and others. Applied Secretarial Practice, 5th 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Hutchinson, Lois D. Standard Handbook for Secretaries, 7th 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 

Keily, Helen J., and Walters, R. G. How To Find and Ap‘ 
ply for a Job, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1960. 

Larsen, Lenna A., and Koebele, Apollonia M. Reference 
Manual for Office Employees, 4th ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1959. 

Lee, Dorothy; Dickinson, Tilly; and Brower, Walter. Sec- 
retarial Practice for Colleges, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

Place, Irene, and Hicks, Charles. College Secretarial Pro- 
cedures, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Strony, Madeline; Smith, Mary; and Garvey, Claudia. The 
Secretary at Work, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 



INDEXING AND FILING PRACTIGES 
Basic Job Skill for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily Total: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit will assist trainees to understand busi- 
} ness filing requirements and to develop skills in 
filing and indexing. The unit should provide the 
trainee with the sense of system and order necessary 
to maintain records in a business office. Emphasis 
is placed on the rules and practices of alphabetic 
filing. Geographic and numeric systems also should 
be discussed and practiced. Identification, storage, 
and retrieval methods should be the heart of the 
training, and practice in retrieving filed informa- 
tion should also be given. The laboratory time 
should be used exclusively for practice, and the 
laboratory should have book files, rotary files, 
drawer files, open-shelf files, and vertical files. 
Every subtopic presented in class should be fol- 
lowed by practice in the laboratory sessions. After 
participating in drills using single filing rules, 
trainees should practice filing procedures requir- 
ing a whole range of rules. Power files and other 
special equipment files, such as microfilm and 
readers, should be mentioned. Filing computer 
tapes and punched cards will be covered in Business 
Data Processing Fundamentals. They should be 
mentioned, but not discussed in detail, since this 
type of filing is Usually handled by special workers. 

Teachers should compile hsts of names from 
telephone directories to be given to the trainees for 



typewriting on cards, sorting, and filing. Visits to 
local business offices by the trainees to observe filing 
systems is suggested to highlight the importance of 
adequate and proper filing practices. Written tests 
should be given to evaluate basic knowledge. 
Achievement tests of skills meeting the Standards 
of Achievement for the unit should be given con- 
siderable weight. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. On fifty 3- by 5-inch cards, type 50 names and 
file cards accurately in 40 minutes. 

2. File accurately fifty to eighty 3- by 5-inch 
cards in 20 minutes. 

3. File accurately sixty to ninety pieces of cor- 
respondence in 20 minutes. 

4. Index a variety of documents having names, 
geographical locations, or numbers. 

Prerequisites for Study of Indexing and Filing 
Practices 

Production Typing I. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are accept- 
able. 

Topic Outline 

I. Why a Business Maintains Files 
II. Nature of Business Records 
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III. Basic Rules for Alphabetic Indexing 

IV. Basic Rules for Numeric Filing 

V. Filing Material 

VI. Special Files 

VII. Filing Equipment 

VIII. Information Retrieval 

IX. Retention and Purging of Files 

TOPIC I. WHY A BUSINESS MAINTAINS FILES 

A. Need for efficient storing of repetitively used 
records 

B. Need to retrieve information 

TOPIC II. NATURE OF BUSINESS RECORDS 

A. Correspondence hies: 

1. Variations in systems 

2. Variations in types of equipment 

B. Examples of hies: 

1. Personnel department 

2. Raw materials inventory maintenance 

3. Financial department 

4. Miscellaneous hies 

TOPIC III. BASIC RULES FOR ALPHABETIC INDEXING 

A. Terms used in indexing 

B. Rules for indexing: 

1. Individual names 

2. Variations in names and applicable rules 

3. Company names 

4. Variations in company names and ap- 
plicable rules 

5. Special consideration— deviations from 
basic rules 

6. Geographic location hling 

7. Subject hies 

8. Cross-referencing 

C. Practice exercises and drills of all topics in B 

TOPIC IV. BASIC RULES FOR NUMERIC FILING 

A. Use of numeric hies 

B. Cross reference to alphabetic order 

C. Chronological hies (include follow-up hies) 

TOPIC V. FILING MATERIAL 

A. Procedures for maintaining a correspondence 
hie: 

1. Nature of hie folders 

2. Placement of material in the folder 

3. Designation of active vs. inactive material 

B. Handling of correspondence: 

1. Notations for signaling materials ready 
for hling 

2. Procedure for preparing materials for hl- 
ing- 

a. Inspecting 



b. Indexing 

c. Coding 

d. Sorting 

e. Labeling or marking folder 

f. Inserting 

C. Practice hling projects using operations in B 



TOPIC VIII. INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 

A. Identifying nature of information or docu- 
ment to be retrieved . 

B. Knowing company hling system 

C. Computer or microhlm use 

TOPIC IX. RETENTION AND PURGING OF FILES 

A. Permanent record identihcation 

B. Length of retention for certain records 

C. Identihcation of active and inactive records 
U. Purging hies according to company policy 
E. Transfer and storage of hie information 

Note: A filing system, such as the Varidex System 
(Remington Rand) , Super-Ideal (Shaw-Walker), The 
Smead System, or other should be shown and explained, 
if available. 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in Ap- 
pendix D. 

Bassett, Ernest O., and others. Business Filing and Records 
Control, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1%3. Practice 
Set and Manual. 

Fahrner, William F., and Gibbs, William F. Basic Rules of 
Alphabetic Filing, Programmed Instruction. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1965. Manual. 

Griffin, Mary C. Records Management. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1964. , 



TOPIC VI. SPECIAL FILES 

A. Central hies (where volume is large) : 

1. Filing material 

2. Charging out-of-hle materials 

B. Microhlms 

C. Computer tape hies 

D. Punched card 

TOPIC VII. FILING EQUIPMENT 

A. Cabinets (drawer-type) 

B. Open shelf 

C. Desk 

D. Card hies 

E. Rotary 

F. Visible 

G. Vertical 

H. Power 
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Guthrie, Mearl R. Alphabetic Indexing, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1964. Manual. 

Kahn, Gilbert, and others. Progressive Filing, 7th ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

. Gregg Quick Filing Practice. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1965. 

. Progressive Filing and Records Management College 

Series. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Keithley, Erwin M. A Manual of Style for the Preparation 
of Papers and Reports. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1959. 

Kish, Joseph L., and Morris, J. Paperwork Management in 
Transition. New York: American Management Association, 
1964. Teacher’s Reference. 

Place, Irene, and Popham, Estelle. Filing and Records 
Management. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Selden, William H., and others. Filing and Finding. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 



Weeks, Bertha M. Filing and Records Management, 3rd ed. 
rev. New York: Ronald Press, 1964. 

Practice Sets 

Bassett, E. D., and Acnew, P. L. Filing Practice Set. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western, 1963. 

Filing Practice Set. Baltimore: The H. M. Rowe Co. 

Indexing and Filing Workbook. Baltimore: The H. M. Rowe 
Co. 

Job Sheets and Tests for Filing and Finding. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 

Kahn, G.; Yerian, T.; and Stewart, J. Practice Materials in 
Progressive Filing, College Series. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1962. 

. Practice Materials for Progressive Filing, 7th ed. New 

York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Principles of Indexing and Filing 4th ed. Baltimore: The 
H. M. Rowe Co. 



OFFICE MACHINES— COMPUTING AND DUPLICATING 
Basic Skill for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to develop mastery of the 
lO’key adding machine and simple duplicators. It 
also acquaints the trainee with other calculating 
machines and duplicators. The preparation of 
masters or stencils and the operation of duplicating 
machines are both stressed. Trainees should become 
familiar with various types of transcribing ma- 
chines or voice writers. Where school facilities are 
limited, teachers should make arrangements to 
borrow machines at appropriate times during the 
coune of study. Literature on duplicating equip- 
ment may be obtained from equipment manu- 
facturers. Each trainee should be given an oppor- 
tunity to choose the appropriate duplicating proc- 
ess for a piece of work, to prepare the materials, 
and to run the machine. Equipment in office 
machines laboratories should be made available to 
trainees who are studying the Elements of Fiscal 
Records unit concurrently. Trainees should be 
evaluated by means of objectives tests, such as 
those found in many of the manuals and texts 
suggested in the teaching materials list. Observation 
by the teacher of the trainee’s skill in using ma- 
chines and equipment should be included in the 
evaluation. The Record of Completion should 
show the types of machines that the trainee has 
used. 



Total: 30 hours 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Prepare masters and stencils, operate spirit 
and fluid duplicators, and operate wet and/ 
or dry process photocopiers. 

2. Perform all operations proficiently on 10-key 
adding machines. 

3. Operate rotary and printing calculators. 

Prerequisites for Study of Office Machines^— 
Computing and Duplicating 

Production Typing I. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are accept- 
able. 

Topic Outline 

I. Ten-Key Adding Machines and Printing Cal- 
culators 

II. Rotary Calculators 

III. Spirit Duplicators 

IV. Stencil Duplicators 

V. Dry and Wet Process Photocopiers 

VI. High-Volume Reproduction 

TOPIC I. TEN-KEY ADDING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
CALCULATORS 

A. Adding by touch 

B. Subtraction 
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C. Multiplication 

D. Decimals and fractions, conversion 
£. Division on printing calculator 

TOPIC II. ROTARY CALCULATORS 

A. Addition 

B. Subtraction 

C. Multiplication 

D. Division 

£. Fractions and decimals 

TOPIC III. SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 

A. When to use spirit duplication (costs and 
use of copies) and limitations 

B. Preparation of master (including proper 
backing) 

C. Artwork on master (also indicate color proc- 
esses available) 

D. Correction of master 

£. Operation and care of machine 

TOPIC rV. STENCIL DUPLICATORS 

A. When to use stencil duplication (costs and 
use of copies) and limitations 

B. Preparation of stencil 

C. Artwork on stencil 

D. Operation of machine 

TOPIC V. DRY AND WET PROCESS PHOTOCOPIERS 

A. Wet process photocopiers: 

1. Costs, limitations, and production rates 

2. Care of machine and supplies 

3. Safety precautions needed for some ma- 
chines 

B. Dry process photocopiers: 

1. Costs, limitations, and production rates 

2. Care of machine and supplies 

TOPIC VI. HIGH-VOLUME REPRODUCTION 

A. Criteria for choosing a particular method of 
high- volume reproduction 

B. Multilith process 

C. Offset process 



D. Practice in preparing multilith masters and 
camera-ready copy 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Acnew, Peter L. Machine Office Practice. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1965. Practice Set. 

Acnew, Peter L., and Cornelia, Nicholas J. Office Machines 
Courses, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962. Teacher’s 
Manual and Test. 

Acnew, Peter L., and Meehan, James R. Clerical Office Prac- 
tice, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1%1. Workbook, 
Achievement Tests and Manual. 

Acnew, Peter L., and Pasewark, William R. Rotary Calcu- 
lator Course, 4th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962. 
Teacher’s Manual and Test. 

. Ten Key Adding-Listing Machine and Printing Cal- 
culator Course, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. 
Achievement Test and Manual. 

Archer, Fred C.; Brecker, Raymond F.; and Frakes, John C. 
General Office Practice, 2nd I’d. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1963. (Chapters 17, 18, ig) 

Cansler, Russell N., Editor. Fundamentals of Mimeograph- 
ing. Chicago: The School Department, A. B. Dick Co., 1%3. 
Dool, J. J. Business Machine Exercises. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. Workbook and Solutions Manual. 

Fasnacht, Harold D., and Bauernfeind, Harry B. How To 
Use Business Machines, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1962. Workbook and Instructor’s Key. 

Learning How To Use Ditto D-IO Duplicator. Chicago: 
Ditto, Inc. 

Meehan, James R. Using Rotary Calculators in the Modern 
Office. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. Workbook and In- 
structor’s Guide. 

Meehan, James R., and Kahn, Gilbert. How To Use Adding 
Machines. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Workbook and 
Instructor’s Guide. 

Pactor, Paul. Busmess Machines Projects. New York: Pit- 
man, 1962. 

Pactor, Paul, and Johnson, Nira M. Business Machines 
Course. New York: Pitman, 1961. 

Walker, Arthur L.; Roach, J. Kenneth; and Hanna, J. 
Marshall. How To Use .Adding and Calculating Machines, 
2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. Workbook, Teach- 
er’s Manual, and Key. 



RECEPTIONIST AND TELEPHONE TRAINING 

Basic Skill for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Horn's Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 
This intensive unit focuses on practice in two 
areas of work associated with almost every job in 
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Total: 15 hours 

the occupational held. The unit is adjunctive to 
topics I and II of Secretarial Procedures and Prac- 
tice and provides the background information and 








skills essential to good telephone technique and 
receptionist duties. The separation ot this unit 
from related topics, underscores the importance ot 
these (unctions to secretaries and stenographers 
alike. 

ft 

The smooth (unctioning of the office is enhanced 
by the ability of the secretary or stenographer to 
use proper telephone techniques and to greet and 
display courtesy to office visitors. The ability to 
help the employer keep appointments, effect re- 
ferrals with tact, and maintain office visit and 
appointment records further improves the secre- 
tarial image and reflects upon the employer’s 
standards. Films, filmstrips, tape recordings, discus- 
sions, case studies, practice on the teletrainer in- 
volving role playing, lectures by telephone com- 
pany representatives, and practice in completing 
telephone forms are suggested as teaching aids. 
Projects in completing office forms and participa- 
tion in simulated office experiences relating to 
receptionist duties, involving the entire class, are 
essential in developing receptionist skills. Ample 
practice time should be allowed each trainee in 
both major areas of this unit. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Use various types of telephone equipment for 
conference, sequence, and toll calls. 

2,. Complete office forms usually associated with 
telephone usage. 

3. Demonstrate effective telephone techniques 
regarding greeting, referrals, voice control, 
and routing of calls. 

4. Greet all types of office callers, make them 
comfortable, introduce them, and refer them 
to proper persons. 

5. Keep employer appointment records. 



TOPIC I. ACQUIRING BASIC TELEPHONE INFORMATION 

A. Types of telephone calls: 

1. Local— unit or units 

2. Toll-operator, direct distance dialing, 
Centrex, direct inward dialing— 

a. Person-to-person 

b. Station-to station 

c. Conference 

d. Appointment 

e. Sequence 

f. Enterprise 

g. Broad band service 

B. Effect of time zones 

C. Types of equipment: 

1. PBX 

2. Call director 

3. Button phone 

4. Data phone 

D. Directories: 

1. Alphabetic 

2. Classified 

E. Special services: 

1. Information 

2. Weather 

3. Time 

4. Automadc answering and recording equip- 
ment 

5. Mobile service 

TOPIC II. DEVELOPING AN ATTRACTIVE TELEPHONE 
VOICE 

A. Elements of speech: tone, pitch, inflection, 
resonance, speed, volume 

B. Attitudes: 

1. Concentrating on conversation 

2. Speaking to the person not the phone 

3. Conveying friendly, cooperative, and in- 
terested impressions 



Prerequisites jor Study of Receptionist and 
Telephone Training 

General Office Education Units as suggested. 
Topic Outline 

1. Acquiring Basic Telephone Information 

II. Developing an Attractive Telephone Voice 

III. Handling Calls 

IV. Keeping Telephone Records 

V. Receiving Office Visitors 

VI. Housekeeping in Receptionist Area 

VII. Managing Appointments and Appointment 
Records 



TOPIC III. HANDLING CALLS 

A. Incoming calls: 

1. Prompt answering 

2. Identification 

3. Screening cpH 

a. Getting iia<jrmation— 

(1) For whom 

(2) From whom 

(3) Purpose 

b. Giving information— 

(1) Unavailability of executive 

(2) Helpful suggestions 

c. Transferring call— 

(1) Technique in flashing operator 
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(2) Understanding and agreement of 
caller to be transferred 

4. Getting information from employer as to 
where he can be reached 

5. Putting call through to employer 

6. Taking messages— office form 

7. Terminating calls 

B. Outgoing calls: 

1. Local calls 

2. Toll calls— 

a. Decision as to service desired 

b. Use of DID, DDD, etc. 

c. Rapid contact of employer when party 
is ready 

TOPIC IV. KEEPING TELEPHONE RECORDS 

A. Itemized accounting of toll calls and charges 

B. Recording conversations 

C. Keeping record of frequently called numbers 

TOPIC V. RECEIVING OFFICE VISITORS 

A. Appointments: 

1. Greeting caller 

2. Handling details— 

a. Caring for hat and coat 

b. Seating comfortably 

c. Providing reading matter 

3. Announcement to employer 

4. Escorting to office— 

a. Introducing to employer 

b. Withdrawing or remaining 

5. Meeting emergencies— 

a. Handling the long wait 

b. Making another appointment 

c. Cancelling an appointment by tele- 
phone, by telegram, or in person 

d. Interrupting a meeting 

(1) Using intercom 

(2) Unobtrusive notification 

B. Unexpected callers: 

1. Obtaining information, affiliation, and 
purpose of call 

2. Making judgments— 

a. Referral 

b. Setting appointment 

c. Seeking preference of employer 

3. Meeting preferences of employer 

TOPIC VI. HOUSEKEEPING IN RECEPTIONIST AREA 

A. Keeping order and attractiveness 



B. Providing current reading materials 

C. Checking cleaning services 

TOPIC VII. MANAGING APPOINTMENTS AND APPOINT- 
MENT RECORDS 

A. Maintaining employer’s and secretary’s desk 
calendars 

B. Keeping caller’s register 

C. Updating card file of each visitor: 

1. Date 

2. Time 

3. Subject 

4. Decisions 

5. Referral 

D. Planning all meetings and appointments and 
previewing commitments weekly and daily 

£. Easing employer’s burden: 

1. Proper scheduling: timing, overlapping, 
breaks 

2. Supplying background information: files, 
reports 

3. Preparing daily card of appointments for 
easy reference by employer 

4. Making referrals 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use in 
this unit. Additional materials are listed in Ap- 
pendix D. 

Agnew, Peter L., and Meehan, James R. Clerical Office Prac- 
tice. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1961. Workbook, Achieve- 
ment Tests, and Manual. 

Agnew, Peter L.; Meehan, James R.; and Ouverio, Mary 
Ellen. Secretarial Office Practice, 7th ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1966. Workbook, Achievement Tests, and Manual. 
Archer, Fred C.; Brecker, Raymond F.; and Frakes, John C. 

General Office Practice. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 
Beamer, Esther K.; Hanna, J. Marshall; and Popham, Es- 
telle L. Effective Secretarial Practices, 4th ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1962. Workbook and Manual. 

Gregg, John R., and others. Applied Secretarial Practice, 5th 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Lee, Dorothy; Dickinson, Tilly; and Brower, Walter. Sec- 
retarial Practice for Colleges, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

Place, Irene, and Hicks, Charles. College Secretarial Pro- 
cedures, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Telephone Company Pamphlets and Local Telephone Direc- 
tories. 

Teletrainer Equipment and Materials. Telephone Company. 
Wood, Merle, and McKenna, Margaret. The Receptionist, A 
Practical Course in Office Reception Techniques. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
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BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
Basic Skill for Stenographers and Seaetaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

The four fundamental mathematical operations, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, 
are reviewed, and their application to business 
computations are emphasized. The trainee should 
be given exercises in applying the skills to problems 
in percentage, interest, discounts, payroll, depreci- 
ation, expense accounts, etc. Another objective of 
the unit is to develop the trainee’s ability to apply 
short-cut methods and to work, with speed and 
accuracy, either with or without calculating and 
adding machines. Study of this unit will facilitate 
mathematical computations performed in Ele- 
ments of Fiscal Records and Payroll Records. The 
teacher should relate the specific computational 
skill, as reviewed, to job applications, to insure the 
optimum results for all trainees. Practice sets of 
different types should be employed when available. 
Pencil' and paper objective tests should be used to 
assess the trainee’s facility with numbers. 

Standards of Achievement 

Perform arithmetic calculations involving per- 
centages, averages, measurements, and simple 
money transactions requiring proficiency in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, division, and con- 
version of fractions and decimals (95 percent ac- 
curacy on tests) . 

Prerequisites for Study of Business Mathematics 
Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Addition 

II. Subtraction 

III. Multiplication 

IV. Division 

V. Fractions 

VI. Percentage 

VII. Interest 

VIII. Discounts 

IX. Business Mathematics Applications 

TOPIC I. ADDITION 

A. Improving skills: 

1. Adding whole numbers 



Total: 30 hours 

2. Inaeasing speed 

3. Checking accuracy 

B. Types of addition: 

1. Horizontal 

2. Vertical 

3. Combination 

C. Addition of decimals 

D. Application to expense accounts, columnar 
tallies, etc. 

TbPICII. SUBTRACTION 

A. Improving skills: 

1. Subtracting whole numbers 

2. Increasing speed 

3. Checking accuracy 
£. Horizontal subtraction 
G. Subtraction of decimals 

TOPIC III. MULTIPLICATION 

A. improving skills: 

1. Multiplying whole numbers 

2. Increasing speed 

3. Checking multiplication accuracy 

B. Multiplying decimal numbers 
G. Shortcuts in multiplication 

D. Horizontal multiplication 

E. Price extensions 

TOPIC IV. DIVISION 

A. Improving skills: 

1. Division of whole numbers 

2. Increasing speed 

3. Checking division accuracy 

B. Dividing decimal numbers 

C. Shortcuts in division 

D. Computing averages 

TOPIC V. FRACTIONS 

A. Improving skills in using fractions: 

1. Changing fractions to equivalent fractions 
and decimals 

2. Addition 

3. Subtraction 

4. Multiplication 

5. Division 

B. Aliquot parts 

TOPIC VI. PERCENTAGE 

A. Improving skills in using percentage: 



1. Percentage value in equivalent forms 

2. Decimal numbers and fractions as per- 
centage values 

3. The percentage formula 

B. Computiiig depreciation charges 

TOPIC VII. INTEREST 

A. Interest formulas 

B. Simple interest 

C. Compound interest 

D. Discounting 

£. Installment interest 
F. 60-day method 

TOPIC VIII. DISCOUNTS 

A. Trade discounts 

B. Cash discounts 

C. Markup 

D. Markdown 

TOPIC IX. BUSINESS MATHEMATICS APPLICATIONS 

A. Job situation applications: 

1. Bank reconciliation 

2. Depreciation 

3. Interest comparison 

4. Taxes 

5. ’‘nventory 

6. Purchase and sales invoices 

7. Payroll 

8. Petty cash 

B. Techniques of application: 

1. Making change 

2. Shortcuts 

3. Machine application (as available) — 

a. Ten-key adding 

b. Full-bank adding 

c. Calculators 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 



in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Beichky, Clyde, and Borchardt, Gordon C. Mathematics 
for Business, College Course, ith ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. Workbook and Tests. 

Brioos, Milton. Mathematics Skill Builder, 2nd ed. Cincin- 
nati: South-Western, 1960. Manual. 

. Programmed Supplement for Mathematics Skill 

Builder, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1965. Manual. 

Cutler, Ann, and McShare, Rudolph. The Trachtenberg 
Speed System of Basic Mathematics. New York: Doubleday 
and Co., 1961. 

Federal Tax Office— Special Kits: Enlarged Form 1040, Hand- 
book, Blank forms, etc., for Federal income taxes. 

Huffman, Harry. Programmed Business Mathematics. Parts 
I, II, and III. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Kefxong, John K. Tested Problems for Calculators and List- 
ing Machines. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 

McCullough, Robert J., and Everard, Kenneth. Bank Rec- 
onciliation Projects. New York: Pitman, 1959. 

McNf.lly, a. E., and others. Business and Consumer Arith- 
metic, 5th ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 
Workbook and Tests. 

Pendery, John A. Clerical Payroll Procedures, 4th ed. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western, 1965. Manual. 

Pendery, John A., and Kellinc, B. Lewis. Payroll Records 
and Accounting. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Achieve- 
ment Tests and Manual. 

Piper, Edwin B., and Gruber, Joseph. Applied Business 
Mathematics, 8th ed. Complete. Cincinnati: South-Western, 
1965. Workbook, Achievement Tests, Key, and Manual. 

. Applied Business Mathematics, 8th ed. Abridged. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western, 1965. Workbook, Achievement 
Tests, and Key. 

Rice, Louis A.; Boyd, Alfred C.; and Mayne, F. Blair. Busi- 
ness Mathematics for Colleges, 5th ed.. Brief Course. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western, 1966. Inventory Test, Achievement 
Tests, and Manual. 

Rosenberg, R. Robert. Business Mathematics— Exercises, 
Problems, and Tests, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

. College Business Mathematics, 3rd ed. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961 . Workbook, Tests, Teacher's Manual, and 
Key. 

Rosenberg, R. Robert, and Lewis, Harry. Business Mathe- 
matics, 6th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

. Essentials of Business Mathematics, 6th ed. New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1964. 



ELEMENTS OF FISCAL RECORDS 
Basic Skill for Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 
Trainees are introduced to tlie principles of rec- 
ordkeeping and bookkeeping and apply the 



Total: 60 hours 

knowledge acquired to actual business situations. 
The trainee will become acquainted with the 
fundamental accounting equation, debits and 



credits, journalizing, and posting. Concepts should 
be developed through the use of an apperceptive 
base to assist trainees to understand some business 
terminology. This approach can be implemented 
best through the use of the discussion method. 
Trainee participation during each session is essen* 
tial. 

Discussions should pertain to actual business 
problems selected in advance by the teacher. The 
problems and the necessary business forms and 
practice sets to be used in their solution should be 
duplicated or ordered in advance so that they may 
be distributed to the trainees. Specimens of actual 
business forms should also be used liberally during 
the course. Some of these forms are: checks, deposit 
slips, sales and purchase invoices, and petty cash 
slips. Class and laboratory time should be divided 
by the teacher so that trainees have maximum prac- 
time time, especially in the areas of bookkeeping, 
recording business transactions, and specialized, re- 
cording techniques. It is paramount that secretarial 
trainees understand the use of these fiscal record- 
keeping and recording techniques. Since some em- 
ployers may assign recordkeeping activities to 
stenographers, this unit should provide advance 
training to trainees who may be employed as stenog- 
raphers. Materials used in the business world, and 
the extent to which the trainee will use them, will 
be determined by the employer or the firm’s ac- 
counting requirements. Periodic quizzes arc sug- 
gested to uncover areas of weakness. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Set up and operate simple books of account. 

2. Record simple cash and credit transactions, 
purchases, and sales. 

3. Perform bank reconciliation. 

4. Post simple transactions to journals and 
ledgers. 

5. Perform simple trial balances. 

6. Record petty cash transactions and expense 
statements. 

Prerequisites for Study of Elements of Fiscal 
Records 

Business Mathematics. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for above unit arc acceptable. 

Topic Outline 

I. General Introduction 

II. Introduction to Recordkeeping 



III. Basic Bookkeeping Principles 

IV. Recording Business Transactions 

V. Trial Balance 

VI. Bookkeeping for Merchandising Firms 

VII. Specialized Recording Techniques 

VIII. Cash Procedures 

TOPIC I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

A. Purpose of business (profit motives) 

B. Need for records in business: 

1. Determining income or loss 

2. Preparing tax information 

3. Keeping accurate information about em- 
ployees, customers, and creditors 

4. Preparing information for insurance com- 
panies 

TOPIC II. INTRODUCTION TO RECORDKEEPING 

A. Items for which records must b* kept: 

1. Cash 

2. Merchandise 

3. Accounts receivable 

4. Accounts payable 

5. Equipment 

6. Supplies 

7. Other expenses 

B. Definitions: 

1. Property (assets) 

2. Debts (liabilities) 

3. Ownership (proprietorship) 

TOPIC III. BASIC BOOKKEEPING PRINCIPLES 

A. Accounting equation~/4 equals L plus P 
(assets = liabilities -f- proprietorship) : 

1. Elements of ownership and debt 

2. Symbols to note changes in assets, liabil- 
ities, and proprietorship, (-f and — ) 

B. Simple transactions affecting the relationship 
of assets, liabilities, and proprietorship 

C. Proprietorship: 

Noth: Do NOT use purchases and sales at this point. 
Merchandising transactions will be developed in Topic VI. 

1. Review of definition of terms 

2. Introduction of concepts of income and 
expense 

3. Transactions involving income and ex- 
pense 

4. Transaction and entries for the weekly 
salary— 

a. Expense (salary) 

b. Liabilities (deductions) 

c. Asset (cash paid to employee) 

D. Summary review: 

I. Drill on accounting equation 
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2. Use transactions for service industries only 

3. Include practice on simple income and ex- 
pense transactions 

TOPIC IV. RECORDING BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 

Note: Unttl. the merchandising business (Topic VI) is 
introduced, use ONLY service industries to record trans- 
actions. 

A. Accounts 

1. T accounts 

2. Increases and decreases in T accounts 
(debit and credit) — 

a. Left and right hand sides of account 

b. Debit and credit in relationship to in- 
creases and decreases 

c. Income and expense accounts— in- 
crease and decrease of proprietorship 

3. Ledger grouping of accounts 

4. Need for additional recordkeeping 

B. Journals: 

1. Why kept (daily recordkeeping) 

2. How to record transactions in a two col- 
umn journal— journalizing procedure 

C. Drill in jouinalizing and posting— form and 
procedure 

TOPIC V. TRIAL BALANCE 

A. Pencil footing accounts 

B. Preparation of the trial balance 

C. Location of errors 

TOPIC VI. BOOKKEEPING FOR MERCHANDISING FIRMS 

Note: Concept of cost of goods sold need not be taught 
to secretaries. 

A. Differentiated from a service company 

B. Merchandise inventory: 

1. Merchandise inventory as an asset 

2. Inventory until end of accounting period 

3. Year-end adjustments 

4. Sales and purchases as proprietorship ac- 

i counts 

C. 'I'ransactions involving sales and purchases: 

1. Journalizing and po.sting 

2. Review accounts receivable and payable 

TOPIC VII. SPECIALIZED RECORDING TECHNIQUES 

Note: Discuss use of the journals presented below with 
particular emphasis on use by secretaries in small offices. 

A. Four-column cash journal— service organiza- 
tions: 

1.. Cash— debit and credit columns 
2. Sundry— debit and credit columns 



B. Multi-column cash journal— merchandising 
firms: 

1. Bank— debit and credit columns 

2. Check number column 

3. Purchases-debit 

4. Accounts payable— debit and aedit 

5. Sales— credit 

6. Accounts receivable— debit and credit 

7. Sundry— debit and credit 

C. Posting procedures for above journals: 

1. Time-saving by special columns 

2. Items posted daily 

3. Items posted at end of month 

D. Review: 

1. Pencil-footing 

2. Trial balance 

TOPIC VIII. CASH PROCEDURES 

A. Petty cash: 

1. Need and use 

2. Vouchers 

3. Petty cash sheet 

4. Replenishment 

B. Cash in bank: 

1. Review cash journal recording— major 
transactions— 

a. Sales for cash 

b. Payment of accounts payable 

c. Receipt of monies owed 

2. Checks-checkbook, stubs 

3. Receipts— endorsements, deposit slips 

4. Bank statement— cancelled checks 

5. Bank reconciliation— 

a. Balance on stub 

b. Relation to general ledger cash account 

c. Reconciling general ledger cash account 
with bank balance— 

(1) Deposits in transit 

(2) Checks outstanding 

(3) Bank advices— charges and credits 

C. Cash on hand: 

1. Need to make change 

2. Constant balance 

3. Handling of shortage and overage 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 
From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Baron, Harou>, and SrEiNFEU), Solomon C. Clerical Record 
Keeping, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 196.'>. Work- 
books, Achievement Tests, and Teacher's Editions. 
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Barron, Allan E., and Taylor, James R. Clerical Office 
Training. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Carlson, Paul A.; Forkner, Hamden L.; and Boynton, Lewis 
^ y D. 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, 22nd ed. 

First-Year Course. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962- Work- 
books, Teacher’s Manual, Overhead Projector 'I'ransparen- 
cies. Tests, and Key. 

Carson, Dr. A. B.; Sherwcxid, J. F.; and Boling C. (edited 
by Verna R. Evans) . Accounting Essentials for the Secre. 
tary, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. Working 
Papers, Accounting Test, and Key. 

Ellsworth, Phil, and Jackson, Paul. Applied Bookkeeping, 
•fth ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Freeman, M. Herbert; Hanna, J. Marshall; and Kahn, Gil- 
bert. Gregg Bookkeeping and Accounting, 3rd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 196^ Practice Sets, Workbooks, Objective 
Tests, Teacher’s Manual, and Key. 

PIutz, Noble, and Hoefman, Frank. Bookkeeping Funda- 
mentals: A Gregg Text-Kit in Continuing Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Heiges, P. Myer; Schneider, Arnold E.; Huffman, Harry; 



AND Stewart, J. General Record Keeping, 5th ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Janis, Arthur, and Miller, Morris. Fundamentals of Mod- 
ern Bookkeeping. New York: Pitman, 1965. Workbook 1, 
Transparencies, Tests, and 'Feacher’s Manual. 

Kirk, John, and others. General Clerical Procedures, 3rd ed. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 

Mayne, F. Blair. Accounting for Secretaries, 2nd ed. New 
York. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 

Olson, Milton C; Zelliott, Ernest A.; and Leidner, Walter 
E. Introductory Bookkeeping, 3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. Workbook I and Progress Tests. 
Pendery, John A. Record Keeping for Small Business, 3rd 
ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1959. Key. 

. Professional Projects. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962. 

Key. 

Perry, Enos, C.; Frankes, John C.; and Zabornik, Joseph J. 

Clerical Record Keeping, 2nd ed. New York: Pitman, 1962. 
Wheland, Howard E. Bookkeeping Projects, 3rd ed. Cincin- 
nati: South-Western, 1963. Key. 



PAYROLL RECORDS 
Basic Skill for Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: As required 



Total: 30 hours 



( 



) 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit will introduce trainees to the concepts 
of payroll recordkeeping. Considerable attention is 
given to the various forms required by government 
units. While the major emphasis is on the prepara- 
tion of payrolls and attendant records for small 
business firms, the concepts included in this unit 
may also be applied to the payroll records of large 
organizadons. 

This unit was designed to be taught to students 
with little or no background in bookkeeping. None- 
theless, it may also be used concurrently with Ele- 
ments of jciscal Records. 

This course requires that the teacher employ the 
lecture mediod to introduce payroll concepts. How- 
ever, most class hours should be devoted to work 
on practice sets and problem materials. Along with 
the preparation of actual payroll accounting forms, 
this will motivate trainee participation and devel- 
opment of proficiency. Teachers should have prac- 
tice sets available for group use. 



Standards of Achievement 

1. Compute gross and net earnings. 

2. Deduct Federal, State, and local taxes such as 
income and others. 



3. Prepare simple payrolls starting from time 
cards to journal entries and payroll book or 
ledger. 

4. Prepare appropriate forms for employers and 
employees such as Federal depositary receipts, 
W-2, W-4, 940, 941, and unemployment and 
insurance forms. 

Prerequisites for Study of Payroll Records 

Trainee selection standards. 

Elements of Fiscal Records (may be studied con- 
currently) . 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction to Payroll Accounting 

11. Computation of Gross Earnings 

III. Deductions from Gross Earnings to Determine 
Net Pay 

IV. Recording the Payroll 

V. Employer’s Share of Payroll Tax Expense 

VI. Forms Used in Payroll Accounting— and Their 
Preparation 

Vll. Methods of Preparing Payrolls 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION TO PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 

A. Need for payroll records 

B. Employer-employee relationship 
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C. Definitions of and distinction between terms: 

1. Wages 

2. Salary 

D. History of payroll legislation from 1913 to 
present: 

1. Withholding tax 

2. FICA 

3. Medicare 

4. Minimum wage 

TOPIC II. COMPUTATION OF GROSS EARNINGS 

A. Salaries: 

1. Weekly 

2. Biweekly 

3. Monthly 

4. Annual 

5. Overtime 

B. Wages: 

1. Timecards 

2. Piece work 

3. Overtime 

4. Other 

TOPIC III. DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS EARNINGS TO DE- 
TERMINE NET PAY 

A. Federal: 

1. FICA— current rates and rate changes 

2. Withholding tax— 

a. Dependents 

b. Methods of determining withholding 
tax— percentage method and govern- 
ment tables 

3. Medicare 

B. State (where applicable) : 

1. Income taxes 

2. Unemployment insurance 

3. Disability 

C. City income taxes (as applicable) 

D. Other: 

1. Savings bonds 

2. Hospitalization and insurance 

3. Union dues 

4. Pensions 

5. Garnishees 

6. Loans 

7. Credit unions 

8. Other 

TOPIC IV. RECORDING THE PAYROLL 

A. Debit salary expense-gross salary 



B. Credit: Cash-net salary 

C. Treatment of various deductions as current 
liabilities 

TOPIC V. employer’s share of payroll TAX EXPENSE 

A. FICA 

B Unemployment: 

1. State 

2. Federal 

C. Journal entries 

TOPIC VI. FORMS USED IN PAYROLL ACCOUNTING— AND 
THEIR PREPARATION 

A. W-4 

B. W-2 

C. 941 

D. 940 

E. Federal Depositary Receipt 

F. State quarterly reports 

G Unemployment information forms 
H. Employees’ earnings records 

TOPIC VII. METHODS OF PREPARING PAYROLLS 

A. Payroll journals and regular checks 

B. Write-It-Once Forms (Hadley System) 

C. Mechanized recording procedures 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Baron, Harold, and Steinfeld, Solomon C. Clerical Record 
Keeping, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1965. Work- 
books, Achievement Tests, and Teacher’s Editions. 

Hadley Editorial Staff and Thistlethwaite, Robert L. 
Payroll Accounting, 5th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

. Payroll Record Keeping, 7th ed. New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1965. Enveloped Kit and Teacher’s Key. 

Hoffman, Harry. Programmed Business Mathematics, Part 
II. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Nanassy, Louis C. Standard Payroll Project, 2nd ed. New 
York: Pitman, 1962. 

Pendery, John A. Clerical Payroll Procedures, 4th ed. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western, 1962. Teacher’s Manual. 

Pendery, John A., and Keeling, B. Lewis. Payroll Records 
and Accounting. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Achieve- 
ment Tests and Manual. 

Pii’ER, Edwin B., and Gruber, Joseph. Applied Business 
Mathematics, 8th ed.. Complete. Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern, 1965. Workbook, Achievement Tests, Key, and Manual. 
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COMMUNICATION AND BASIC LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Basic Skill and Function Requirement for All Trainees in the 
Stenographic-Secretarial Occupational Field 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 



Total: 60 hours 



O 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This foundation unit in communication skills 
has been designed with several purposes in mind. 
First, it stresses the importance of communication 
in both the business world and everyday living. 
Second, it provides for remedial training in the 
language-skill area by “slotting" trainees accord- 
ing to their proficiency with the English language 
as they start the unit. Third, it is presented so that 
the proper use of language skills are developed 
within the framework of the unit, rather than 
being developed in isolation. Using the building 
block principle, the trainee is prepared for the 
topic which emphasizes language structure and 
grammar principles. 

Under the last major topic, Basic Language 
Skill— Grammar Review, the s dy of words con- 
tinues, but primary emphasis is given to uses and 
classifications of words as they function in sen- 
tences. The concept of grammar begins with the 
analysis of a simple basic sentence, to which modi- 
fiers, including words, phrases, and clauses, may be 
added. 

It is suggested that teachers adapt the required 
emphases, remedial work to be done, text materials 
and references, programed texts and workbooks, 
and audio-visual materials to meet the educational 
background and vocational objectives of the indi- 
vidual trainee. The writing phase of the English 
language program. Business Correspondence, for 
example, builds on this unit and provides for con- 
tinuous application of skills. Individual remedial 
training may be accomplished partially without 
seriously interfering with the group’s progress. 
Short writing assignments should be given when 
the language skill topics are being presented. Thus, 
basic language skill and structure can be integrated 
to produce a capability for accurate and clear 
expression. 

The first week should be used to develop a 
philosophy of communications, using language as 
a tool for thinking, learning, and conveying 
thoughts and feelings. During this first week, a film 
on communications may be shown. The teacher 
can use the film to demonstrate the pitfalls and 



cautions in communication and, in a sense, show 
that the whole of human activity involves com- 
munication. 

Introduction to the spoken language should be 
planned for the second week, with emphasis on 
the importance of personal communication. Stress 
should be placed on informal speech— on how peo- 
ple speak rather than on what they say. The topic 
outline presents the areas of spoken communica- 
tion that should be presented. Trainees should be 
encouraged to participate actively in discussions. 
Some procedure should be planned to insure that 
every trainee has an opportunity to speak to the 
group for one or two minutes. Films and tape 
recorders can be used effectively for voice training. 
Trainees who evidence speech difficulties should 
be enrolled in Oral Communication for remedial 
work. 

Under the language skill topics, the trainee 
should develop an awareness of words and how to 
express thoughts. The trainee should be urged to 
develop a continuing habit of vocabulary enrich- 
ment by looking for new words in his daily read- 
ing and listening. The dictionary should be used 
consistently and efficiently. Thesauri and other 
reference books should also be consulted. 

Presentation of spelling and interpretation of 
words should always be in context. Major empha- 
sis should be placed on the ability to find correct 
information quickly when it is needed. Words re- 
cently learned by trainees should be used as soon 
as possible in writing assignments. 

Sentence analysis develops the ability to recog- 
nize complete sentences, thus avoiding sentence 
fragments; to identify different kinds of sentences 
(simple, compound, and complex) ; and to select 
subjects, predicates, and modifiers. 

Weekly writing assignments may be lengthened 
from one or a few paragraphs to letters requiring 
considerable organization. Revising poorly written 
or poorly organized letters is useful, provided that 
it focuses on the particular grammatical problem 
being studied. Rough drafts for revision or rewrite 
should be distributed to trainees several days be- 
fore the revisions are due. 
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In most classes, providing for varied back* 
grounds will present real problems. Creative-think- 
ing assignments may be made for the few excep- 
tional trainees who may require little or no gram- 
mar review. Programed texts should supplement 
rather than replace a textbook in the review proc- 
ess. Constant emphasis in this unit should be 
placed on the applicability of the learning to the 
trainee’s career objective. Criteria for evaluation 
should be high. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Exhibit correct spelling and usage of words 
as required on objective tests. 

2. Write satisfactory letters of one or two pages. 

3. Demonstrate ability to use fundamentals of 
grammar as required on objective tests for 
average high school graduates. 

Prerequisites for Study of Communication and 
Basic Language Skills 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction to Communication 

II. Effective Spoken Communication 

III. Basic Language Skill— Word Usage 

IV. Basic Language Skill-Grammar Review 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNICATION 

A. Definition of communication 

B. Communication— the tool for understanding 

C. Communication in business: 

1. Why it is essential 

2. Criteria for effectiveness 

3. Forms of communication used in business 

D. The importance of language skills in com- 
munication 

E. The importance of good listening 

TOPIC II. EFFECTIVE SPOKEN COMMUNICATION 

A. Function and importance of spoken com- 
munication in business 

B. Elements involved in clarity of spoken lan- 
guage: 

1. Choice of words 

2. Tone of voice 

3. Pronunciation problems 

C. Responsibility for listening and interpreting: 

1. Posture of attention 

2. Checking understanding of the sender 

3. Facial expressions— a key to feeling and 
emotion— 



a. Sender 

b. Receiver 

D. Special problems in telephone communica- 
tions 

E. Spoken communication in group discussions 

TOPIC III. BASIC LANGUAGE SKILL— WORD USAGE 

A. The sentence (group of words to convey 
thought and feeling) 

B. Spelling words: 

1. Need for accuracy in business 

2. Words often confused 

C. The dictionary: 

1. Spelling 

2. Meaning and usages 

3. Syllabication 

D. Developing variety in writing and speech: 

1. Through reading 

2. Through employing new woras in speech 
and writing as practice 

3. Continuing enrichment of vocabulary 

E. Precision in choosing words: 

1. Dictionary help 

2. T'hesauri 

F. Practice exercises in writing and speaking 

TOPIC IV. BASIC LANGUAGE SKILL-GRAMMAR REVIEW 

A. Sentence analysis and ‘construction 

B. Verbs— regular and irregular 

C. Nouns— plurals and possessives 

D. Pronouns— cases and agieement 

E. Subjects and predicates— agreement 

F. Choice and use of adjectives 

G. Placement and function of adverbs 

H. Selection and use of prepositions 

I. Conjunctions— kinds and function 

J. Developing simple sentences into complex, 
compound, and complex-compound 

K. Practice writing exercises should include 
analysis of all preceding topics 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

American College Dictionary, The. New York: Random 
House. 

Anderson, Ruth; Siraub, Lura Lynn; and Gibson, E. Dana. 
Word Finder, 2nd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; Prcntice-Hall, 
1964. 

Au.mer, Robert R., and Burtness, Paul S. Effective English 
for Business, 5th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962. 
Workbook, Achievement Tests, and Manual. 
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Blumenthal, Joseph C. (A series of programed texts at 
three levels.) English 2200, A Programed Course in Gram- 
mar and Usage; English 2600, A Programed Course in 
Grammar and Usage; English 3200, A Programed Course in 
Grammar and Usage. New York: Harcourt, Brace, & World, 
1963. 

Brown, Leland. Communicating Facts and Ideas in Business. 
Englewood Clilfs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. 

Crank, Doris; Crank, Floyd; and Connelly, Mary. Words: 
Spelling, Pronunciation, Definition, and Application, 5th 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Funk & Wagnall's Standard College Dictionary. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, & World. 

Henderson, Greta. Business English Essentials, 3rd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Himstreet, Wiluam C.; Porter, Leo.nard J.; and Maxwell, 
Gerald W. Business English in Communications. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

Johnson, H. Webster. How To Use the Business Library, 3rd 
ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. 

Kierzek, John M., and Gibson, Walker. Macmillan Hand- 
book of English, 4th ed. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1960. 

Leslie, Louis A. 20fl00 Words-Spelled, Divided, and Ac- 
cented, 5th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Malsbary, Dean R. Spelling and Word Power, 2nd ed. En- 
glewood Clilfs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

Monro, Kate M., and WirrENBURr., Mary Alice. Modem 
Business English, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Norman, Lewis, ed. The New Roget’s Thesaurus of the Eng- 
lish Language in Dictionary Form. Garden City, N. Y’.: 
Garden City Books, 1961. 



Parkhurst, Charles C. Business Communications for Better 
Human Relations. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1961. 

Rocet, Peter M.; Roget, John L.; and Rocet, Samuel R. 
Roget's Thesaurus of Words and Phrases. New York: Gros- 
ser and Dunlap. 

ScMurrE, William M., and Steinberg, Erwin R. Communica- 
tion in Business and Industry. New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1960. 

Shachter, Norman. English the Easy Way, 2nd ed. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western, 1960. Achievement Test and Man- 
ual. 

Shaw, Harry. Spell It Right. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1961. 

Shorter, Robert L., and Williamson, J. Peter. Written 
Communication in Business, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. 

Stewart, Marie M.; Hutchinson, E. Liluan; Lanham, Frank 
W.; AND ZiM.MER, KENNirrH. Busings English and Commu- 
nication, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Workbook 
and Objective Tests. 

Stewart, Marie M.; Lanham, Frank W.; and Zimmer, Ken- 
neth. College English and Communication. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Walters, R. G., and Lamb, Marion M. Word Studies, 5th ed. 
Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. Workbook and Manual. 

Watkins, Floyd C., and Martin, Edwin T. Practical English 
Handbook. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1961. 

Webster's New World Dictionary (College Edition). New 
Y'ork: The World Publishing Co. 

Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary. Springfield, 
Mass.: G. and C. Meriam Co. 



ORAL COMMUNICATION 
Remedial or Elective Functional Requirement Unit 



Hours Class; 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to assist those trainees who 
evidence speech difhculties or defects found by the 
teacher in the Communication and Basic Language 
Skills unit. Teachers should allocate time to work 
with each trainee in accordance with individual 
speech needs. The extent of after-hours trainee 
practice should vary as necessary. The trainee 
should show evidence of a gradual progression to 
levels of acceptable fluency as he continues in this 
remedial unit. Since progress in speech develop- 
ment may vary among trainees, some may be 
released from the unit earlier than others. 

The topical outline forms a general guide only 
and should be tempered by the speech teacher’s 
observation of the trainee’s progress. Characteristic 



Total; Minimum 15 hours (variable) 

regional differences should be noted. Tape record- 
ings of individuals’ conversations and practice ex- 
ercises should be used along with case study and 
with role playing in business situations requiring 
effective oral communication. Oral reports and 
practice exercises should be used liberally. Help 
with organization of individual talks should also 
be given to further develop trainee potential. The 
importance of good oral communication in the 
business setting, with its requirements of clarity 
and coherence, sliould be highlighted constantly. 

Standards of Achievement 

Acceptable speech and conversation as judged by 
the teacher. 



Prerequisites for Study of Oral Communication 
Need as determined by the teacher. 

Topic Outline 

I. Speech Problems 

II. Elements of Good Speech 

III. Development of Fluency 

IV. Practice Business Conversations 

V. Speaking in Meetings 

TOPIC I. SPE’*'CH PROBLEMS 

A. Individual analysis 

B. Correction program: 

1. Clinic 

2. After-school assignments 

3. Practice exercises 

TOPIC II. ELEMENTS OF GOOD SPEECH 

A. Voice: 

1. Volume 

2. Rate 

3. Pitch 

4. Tone 

5. Inflection 

B. Using the voice: 

1. Pronunciation— 

a. Diacritical marks 

b. Difficult words 

c. Regional problems 

2. Enunciation 

3. Breath control 

4. Diction 

5. Animation 

C. Practice exercises in above 

TOPIC III. DEVELOPMENT OF FLUENCY 

A. Importance of fluency 

B. Importance of word choice 

C. Using language: 

1. Expanding vocabulary 

2. Eliminating slang 



3. Using correct grammar 

4. Developing units of thought 

5. Organizing oral presentations 

D. Practice exercises in above 

TOPIC IV. PRACTICE BUSINESS CONVERSATIONS 

Norc: Dual and multiple roic playing should be used to 
simulate ofTice conditions of conversation. 

A. The role of the listener: 

1. Participating with speaker 

2. Questioning 

3. Interpreting 

4. Indicating . interest 

B. The role of the speaker: 

1. Organizing talk 

2. Evidencing clarity and coherence 

3. Stating facts and details accurately 

4. Speaker attitudes toward listener 

TOPIC V. SPEAKING IN MEETINGS 

A. Types of meetings 

B. Understanding purpose or objective 

C. Participating actively when appropriate 

D. Recognizing others 

E. Stating conclusions 

F. Practice in speaking in group meetings 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

Selection of appropriate materials for this course 
will vary depending on trainee problems and the 
teacher’s familiarity with speech correction. Several 
good tape recorders should be available for the 
classroom. 

Baird, A. Craig, and Knower, Franklin H. Essentials o/ 
General Speech, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 
Himstreet, William C.; Porter, Leonard J.; and Maxwell, 
Gerald W. Business English in Communications, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prenticc-Hall, 1964. 

Thompson, Wayne, and Fessenden, Seth. Basic Experiences 
in Speech, 2nd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1958. 



ACCELERATED READING 
Basic Skill for All Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Destription and Teaching Suggestions 
This skill unit will increase the trainee’s reading 
ability, enabling him to comprehend business and 
technical materials more rapidly. An efficient sten- 



Total: 50 hours variable 

ographic or secretarial worker should be able to 
process written materials with maximum speed and 
accuracy. Increased reading skill is one of the key 
factors in achieving this goal. Stress will be placed 



on visual discrimination, development of compre- 
hension, and rapid reading techniques. Each 
trainee should enter the program with at least a 
lOth-grade reading level as measured by the Davis 
Reading Test, Forms 2A, 2B, 2C, or 2D. Trainees 
not at that level should receive a pre-unit remedial 
reading course to bring them to that level. Train- 
ees will receive group instruction and will work 
with individualized materials so that each may pro- 
ceed in accordance with his own natural ability. 

Standards of Achievement 

Reading at 12th-grade level, as measured by the 
Davis Reading Test, Forms lA, IB, 1C, or ID, plus 
a special prohciency in one or more of the follow- 
ing areas: 

Correspondence Medical reports 

General business Scientific reports 

literature Engineering data 

Legal material 

At present, there are no standard tests of 
achievement in the above categories. 'I'hus, reading 
insnuctors should develop specialized measuring 
tools to determine the degree of achievement at- 
tained by the trainee. 

Prerequisites for Study of Accelerated Reading 
lOth-grade reading level. 

Tofic Outline 

1. Visual Discrimination 

11. Fundamental Approach to Reading 

III. Vocabulary Development 

IV. Sentence and Paragraph Comprehension 

V. Comprehension of Longer Selections 

VI. Accelerating Reading 

Vll. Practical Applications 

TOPIC I. VISUAL DISCRIMINATION 

A. Tachistoscopic training: 

1. Numbers 

2. Words 
S. Phrases 

B. Practical applications to business correspond- 
ence 

TOPIC II. FUNDAMENTAL APPROACH TO READING 

A. Need for flexibility 

B. Surveying 

C. Skimming 

D. Scanning 

E. SQ3R method (Survey, Question, Read, Re- 
view, Recite) 



TOPIC 111. VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 

A. Learning words in context 

B. Using the dictionary 

C. Word roots 

D. How to be “word aware” in everyday life 

£. Building vocabulary artificially through spe- 
cial texts 

TOPIC IV. SENTENCE AND PARAGRAPH COMPREHENSION 

A. Structure of a sentence 

B. Structure of a paragraph 

TOPIC V. COMPREHENSION OF LONGER SELECTIONS 

A. Determining author’s purpose and general 
tone 

B. Recognizing and understanding the writer’s 
organization 

C. F'inding main ideas 

D. Finding supporting details 

E. Following written directions 

F. Relating ideas, drawing inferences, and read- 
ing between the lines 

TOPIC VI. ACCELERATING READING 

A. Understanding factors that control speed: 

1. Difficulty of the material 

2. Purpose of the reader 

3. Intelligence 

4. Span of apprehension 

5. Concentration 

6. Mechanical factors (orderly left-to-right 
progression, accurate perception, etc.) 

B. Rate-controller training 

C. Timed exercises 

D. Pacer training 

TOPIC VII. PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

A. Applications to general reading 

B. Applications to specific secretarial areas 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 
From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select teacher materials for use in this unit. 
Additional materials are listed in Appendix D. 
Blair, Glenn. Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. New York: 
Macmillan, 1956. 

Bond, Guy, and Tinker, Miles. Reading Difficulties^ Their 
Diagnosis and Correction. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1957. 

Flesch, Rudolph. The Art of Readable Writing. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949. 

Jewett, Arno. Improving Reading in the Junior High School. 
(Bulletin No. 10.). Washington: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1957. 

Kottmeyer, William. Teacher’s Guide for Remedial Read' 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
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Ni,\vroN, J. Roy. Reading In Your School, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, mo, 

Siha.n(., Rum, AM) BkxrKis, Dokoihx, Makiui:^ lUlin Read- 
m. llosion: 1). C. Heath and Co., 1957. 

SikANC, Rum; Mc.CUiu.ouc.n, Coxsi am:i.; am) ’I’kAXiJk, Ak- 
iHUk. The Iml)nwement of Readings 3ul rd. New Yoik: 
.McGraxv-Hill, 19GI. 

Mechanical Aids 

AVR Raieometer, Audio-Visual Research, Chicago. A device 
for iuipioving leading speed. 

Controlled Reader, I'.ducatioiial Developmental Lalxnalories. 
Inc., Huiitiiigton, N. Y. ,\ machine which uses lihnsirips 
for improvement of reading (leadiness period ihrongh 
fault level). 

Keystone Tachistftscope, Keystone V'iew (’.oinpan), Meadville, 
l*a. A device for presenting digits, phrases, sentences, af- 
fixes, etc., (timed or uiUiined) , by use of slides. 



Leavell Hand-Eye Coordinator, Keystone View Company, 
.Meadville, I’a. Ofleis tiaining in hand-eye coordination. 
ErHeinasad^e, Perceptual Development Laboiaiories, St. 
Louis. Combines training with tihns and training in tachi- 
stoscopic teclmicpies. 

Reading Pacer, Keystone V'iew Company, .Meadville, Pa. .\ 
device for impioving leading speed. 

Reading Rate Controller, Stereo Optical Company, Chicago. 

.A device fur improving reading speed. 

Rrnshaw Tachistincolm Ttainer, Stereo Optical Company, 
Chicago. .An individual tachistoscope. 

Shadowscolie Rtwling Parer, Lafayette Instrument C.ompany. 

Lafayette, IiuL .A device for impioving reading speed. 

SRA Readimi Acceterat(n\ Model II, Science Research Asso- 
dates. Ciliiaigu. \ device for improving reading speed. 

7 /wie.v. Kdncational Developmeiual Lat)oralories, Inc.. Hmii- 
ingtoii, N. Y. .\ tudiistoseopic device. 



BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
Basic Skill for Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 



Total: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Since many secretaries prepare letters for ap- 
proval by their employer or supervisor, answer 
routine correspondence, and write letters for a 
variety of purposes, this unit was designed to help 
all secretarial trainees with this skill. 

The purpose of the unit is to help the trainee 
to develop writing skill and to familiarize him with 
typical business writing. The first goal includes 
developing a forcefid and pleasing style as well as 
grammatical correctness. Adiicving the second goal 
retjuire.s some knowledge of business practices and 
rclationsliips. In addition to applying the basic 
language skills learned in the Communication and 
Basic Language Skills unit, trainees should be in- 
troduced to current trends in business writing, 
specific techniques for developing a readable style, 
and the fundamentals of organizing written mate- 
rials. 

Some aspects that should he reviewed are format, 
letterhead design and paper selection, punctuation 
and capitalization, and continuing vocabulary de- 
velopment. 

Developing an effective writing style is prob- 
ably learned best by a eombination of activities, 
such as analyzing successful business writing, com- 
posing original letters, studying the feedback after 
evaluation, revising and rewriting, and repeated 



application of techniques that have proved suc- 
cessful. 

.All writing assignments should be typewritten. 
Bulletin hoards should he used to display various 
letterheads, enlarged posters of letter styles, and 
outstanding compositions. Trainees mastering this 
unit may also be eligible to pursue corresponding 
related work' activities. Assessment of the trainee’s 
achievement in this unit is qualitative, based on 
the judgment of the teacher. 

Standards of Achievement 

()rgani/e and compose acceptable busine.ss corre- 
spondence in accordance with current business 
letter writing practice. 

Prerequisites for Study of Business Correspondence 
Comnuinication and Basic Language Skills. 




Topic Outline 

1. Elements of Letter Organization 

11. Letter Style 

III. Special Purpose Letters 

IV. Application for Employment 
Intraeompany Correspondence 

Noll : bath sub-topic should be lollowccl by cxtMcisc.s in 
oiigiiial Icucr willing with icacher-lraincc feedback, and le- 
wiiliiig ol letters by ilic tiaiiicc for lesiibmission. 

i ] 

s 
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TOPIC 1. EI.KMENTS OF LETTER ORGANIZATION 

A. Developing unified and coherent paragraphs 

B. Developing conciseness in writing letters of 

^ request: 

1. Hotel reservations 

2. Travel schedules 

3. Literature requests 

4. General and/or specific information 

C. Developing completeness and accuracy: 

1. Maintenance of conciseness 

2. Letters of request— 

a. Requisitioning supplies 

b. Ordering merchandise 

c. Requesting credit 

d. Requesting a favor 

TOPIC II. LETTER STYLE 

A. Pleasant and persuasive tone 

B. Descriptive style: 

1. Vivid 

2. Concrete 

C. Letters to build good will: 

1. Thanks 

2. Congratulations 

3. Sympathy 

4. Appreciation 

5. Granting a favor 

6. Formal letters with deferential tone to 

I ) important person 

7. Recommendations for employment 

TOPIC HI. SPECIAL PURPOSE LEITERS 

A. Letters that sell merchandise or service 

1. Organization to lead the reader to action 

2. Maintenance of previously developed style 

B. Letters containing negative material or rejec- 
tion: 

1. Maintenance of positive tone 

2. Awareness of reader reaction 

3. Saying “No” graciously 

TOPIC IV. APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 

A. Inquiring about an open position 

B. Applying for a specific position 



TOPIC V. IN lltACOMPANV CORRESPONDENCE 

A. Informal menioraiula for staff members: 

1. Brief 

2. Concise 

3. Courteous 

B. Writing for the record: 

1. Formal and impersonal style 

2. Minutes of meetings 

3. Orders to subordinate personnel 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Aurnkr, Dr. Roukri' R., and Burtness, Dr. Paul S. ElJeclive 
Etiglhli for liushiess, 5th ed. Cincinnati: Suuth-Wcstcm, 
19G2. Wmkbuuk, Achievement Tests, and Manual. 

Doris, Lillian, and Miller, Besse M. Complete Secretary’i 
Handbook, 2nd ed. rev. Englewood ClilFs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1%U. 

Fowler, H. W. A Dictionary of Modern English Usage. New 
Voik: Oxford University Press. 

Gavin, Rum E., and Huiciilnson, E. Lu.i.ian. Reference 
Manual for Stenographers and Typists, 3rd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Hi.MsiREEr, William C.; Porter, Leonard J.; and Maxwell, 
Gerald W. Business English in Coininunications. Engle- 
wood ClilFs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

Hodces, John C., and Connolly, Francis X. Harbrace CoU 
lege Handbook, 5th ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace, & 
World, 1902. 

FIousk, Clii eoru R., and Skurow, Samuel. Typeivriting Style 
Manual. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. 

Larson, Lenna A., and Koeiii-.le, Ai’oi.loma M. Reference 
Manual for Office Employees, -tth ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1960. 

Mayo, Lucy C. Communications Handbook for Secretaries. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Menntnc, J. H., and Wit.KiNsoN, C. W. Communication 
Through Letters and Reports, 3rd ed. Homewood, 111.: 
Richard U. Irwin, Inc., 1963. 

SiiURiER, R. L., AM) Williamson, J. P. Written Communica- 
tion in Business, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 
Wykoie, Georce S., AM) Shaw, Harry. Harper Handbook 
of College Composition, 3rd ed. New York: Harper and 
Bros.. 1962. 



BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION 

Environmental Knowledge for Stenographers and Secretaries 

Hours Class: 2 hours daily Total: 60 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 
This unit should help the trainee to understand 
the role of the American business system, its orga- 



nization, and some basic management principles. 
'Fhe content is designed to give the trainee an 
awareness of his job relative to others in a business 
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complex. The role and importance of marketing 
in our business system is investigated. 

'Irainecs should become aware of the complex- 
ities of today’s business environment and under- 
stand business decisions guidelines such as profit, 
costs, overhead, and general and administrative 
expense. The various marketing functions should 
be thoroughly explored since many secretarial 
trainees may find employment in these areas. 

The unit also emphasizes the financial, produc- 
tion, and personnel management areas of business 
enterprise. The role of government in business is 
studied intensively. It is suggested that local busi- 
■ ness controllers, production, and personnel man- 
agers be invited to speak to the group about their 
areas of interest. Class discussion should be encour- 
aged. Objective tests can be used to evaluate the 
trainee’s general business knowledge. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Know the types of organizations in the 
American business system. 

2. Know the general patterns of operation and 
the general responsibilities of management 
for profitable production. 

3. Identify and know the various marketing 
functions and the effect of various social and 
economic factors on marketing. 

4. Know the purposes and contribution to the 
business enterprise of the areas of financial, 
production, and personnel management. 

5. Know some of the effects of certain legislation 
on business practices. 

Prerequisites for Study of Business Principles and 
Organization 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Understanding the American Business Sys- 
tem 

II. Oiganization of Business 

III. Principles of Management 

IV. Marketing and Merchandising Management 

V. Financial Management 

VI. Production Management 

VII. Personnel and Human Relations 

VIII. Government and Business 

TOPIC I. UNDERSTANDING THE AMERICAN BUSINESS 
SYSTEM 

A. The profit motive 

B. Big and small business 
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C. Interdependency and specialization 
1). 'riie business system in a democratic society 
E. Govemniental influence (will be covered 
more extensively later) 

TOPIC 11. or(;anization of business 

A. Sole proprietorship 

B. Partnership 

C. Corporation 

D. Cooperatives 

TOPIC in. PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT 

A. Overall responsibilities of management 

B. Organization of management 

C. Patterns of operation 

1. Planning 

2. Organizing 

3. Directing 

4. Integrating 

5. Controlling 

D. Executives responsible for management func- 
tions 

TOPIC IV. MARKETING AND MERCHANDISING MANAGE- 
MENT 

A. Role of marketing in our business system 

B. Importance and growth of marketing 

C. Factors affecting marketing activities: 

1. Population trends 

2. Income 

3. Location 

4. Style 

5. Fashion 

D. Marketing research as an important function 
of marketing 

E. Channels of distribution: 

1 . Wholesalers 

2. Agents and brokers 

3. Retailers 

F. Marketing activities: 

1. Buying 

2. Pricing 

3. Selling 

G. Merchandising activities: 

1. Promotion-advertising and display 

2. Delivery and shipping 

TOPIC V. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

A. Executives and financial responsibility 

B. Common financial decisions 

C. Areas of financial management: 

1. Financial accounting 

2. Determination of profits 

3. Determination and control of costs 
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4. Budgeting 

5. Taxes and their impact on business 

6. Investments 

7. Risks and insurance 

8. Credit and collections 

TOPIC VI. PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 

A. Executives and departmental responsibilities 

B. Planning production 

C. Production control and measurement 

D. Factors of production 

TOPIC VII. PERSONNEL AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

A. Executives and departmental responsibilities 

B. Recruitment and selection 

C. Employee training 

D. Employee incentives: 

1. Financial 

2. Non-fmancial 

E. Employer-employee relations 

F. Ollice organization and management 

TOPIC VIII. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 

A. Important areas of government legislation: 

1. Prices 

2. Business practices 

3. Fluctuations in economy 

B. Encouragement of business activity 



Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

CRAiiiii-,, tRM;sr H.: Di.Brum, S. Joskph; and Haincs, Pku.r G. 
(ieneral Itushwis, 9lh ed. Ciiidimati; Suutii-Wcstcni, IDGO. 
Workbooks, Adiicvcmciit Tests, uiul Manual. 

Ht'RLi.v, Morris L. Business Adiiiinistiution, 2nd ed. Engle- 
wood Cliifs, N.J.: Pi'cnticc-Hall, I960. 

Nanassy, Louis C., and Fanciii.r, Ciiari.i-:s .M. General Busi- 
ness and Economic Understandings, 3id ed. Englewood 
Cliifs, N.J.: Prciiticc-Hall, 19G7. 

Prici;, Ray G.; Mi;ssi.i..man, Vkrnon A.; Hai.i,, J. Curtis; and 
Wkt.ks, Edwin. General Business for Everyday IJving, 3rd 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1906. 

Roiunso.n, Edwin, and Hall, J. Curiis. College Business Or- 
ganizalion and Management, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. 

Si III. r, Ui'.RNARi) A., and Wilson, W. Harmon. Business Prin- 
ciples and Management, -tth ed. Ciiidniiati: Soutli-Westcrii, 
1961. 

T'onm:, Hi.riilki' A.; Si.mon, Sidnly I.; and .McGill, Esijy C. 
Business Principles, Organization and Management, 2nd 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Wri.Mi-.R, Ariiiur M. Introduction to Business: A Manage- 
ment Approach. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1959. 

WiNCAii:, John W., and Wi:ini-.r, j. Dana. Retail Merchandis- 
ing, 6lh ed. Ciiiciiiiiati; South- Western, 1963. Workbook, 
Achieveineiit Tests, and Manual. 



BUSINESS TERMINOLOGY 

Environmental Knowledge for Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

'I'his unit covers the terminology used in busi- 
ness. Emphasis is placed on ftinclional applicalioii 
of the terminology, rather than on mere delini- 
tions. ‘File trainee should know when, where, and 
how business terms are usetl. ‘I'he unit can accel- 
erate learning in other environmental knowledge 
units. As each topic is covered, it is suggested that 
the teacher assign selected short readings in busi- 
ness areas. Because the instruction in this unit will 
have application in the skill development and 
functional requirement training units, trainees 
should be encouraged to use standard and special 
dictionaries frequently, and to compose short para- 
graphs using the newly learned terminology. Evalu- 



Total: 15 hours 

ation of trainee achievement can be made by objec- 
tive tests. 

Standards of Achievement 

Understand, define, and use busine.ss terminology 
from a wide variety of business fields as measured 
by achievement on objective type tests (90 percent 
or better) . 

Prerequisites for Shtdy of Business Terminology 
'Frainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

1. Business Organization 
11. Production 
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III. Marketing 

IV. Banking 

V. Credit 

VI. Business Cycles 

VII. Labor 

VIII. Taxes 

IX. Investment 

X. Automation 

XI. Business Law 

XII. Insurance 

XIII. Finance 

TOPIC I. HUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

A. Proprietorship 

B. Partnership 

C. Corporation 

1. Bonds 

2. Stocks 

3. Dividends 

D. Cooperatives 

TOPIC II. PRODUCTION 

A. Capital investment 

B. Productivity 

C. Purchasing 

D. Inventory 

E. Quality control 

F. Producer’s goods 

lOPIC til. MARKETING 

A. Distribution 

B. Sales 

C. Costs 

D. Transportation 
£. Consumption 

F. Consumer price index 

TOPIC IV. HANKING 

A. Currency 

B. 'Fiine deposits 

C. Demand deposits 

D. Savings 

E. Reserves 

F. Loans 

TOPIC V. CREDIT 

A. Debtor 

B. Creditor 

C. Installments 

D. Interest 

E. Credit rating 

F. Credit bureau 

G. Credit memorandum 

TOPIC VI. BUSINESS CYCLES 

A. Prosperity 



B. Depression 

C. Recession 

D. Recovery 

E. Inflation 

F. Deflation 

G. Gross national product 

lOPICVn. LABOR 

A. Collective bargaining 
li. Labor force 

C. Mediator 

D. Arbitrator 

E. Strike 

F. Union 

TOPIC Vlll. TAXES 

A. Corporation taxes 

B. Excise taxes 

C. Tax rate 

D. Tax base 

E. Progressive tax 

F. Regressive tax 

G. Proportional tax 

H. Tariffs 

I. FICA 

TOPIC IX. INVESTMENT 

A. Common stock 

B. Preferred stock 

C. Debenture bond 

D. Registered bond 

E. Mutual funds 

F. Stock market 

topic X. AUTOMATION 

A. Data processing 

B. lechnology 

C. Computer 

1. Analog 

2. Digital 

D. Input 

E. Output 

F. Feedback 

G. Programmer 

H. Systems 

TOPIC XL BUSINESS LAW 

A. Contracts 

B. Negotiable instruments: 

1. Drafts 

2. Promissory notes 

3. Trade acceptances 

4. Indorsements— 

a. Special 

b. Blank 
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c. Restrictive 

d. Qualified 

C. rrincipal 

D. Agent 

E. Real property: 

1. Mortgage 

2 Deed 
3. Lease 

F. Warranties 

TOPIC XII. INSURANCE 

A. Policy 

B. Premium 

C. Face value 

D. Risk 

£. Liability 

TOPIC XIII. FINANCE 

A. Revenue 
fi. Expenditure 

C. A‘^‘=ets 

D. Liabilities 

E. Capital 

F. Net worth 

G. Balance Sheet 

H. Income and expense statement 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other eipiivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Ap[>endix D. 

Akciick, Fkii); Bkk.ki-k, Raymond; and I-'kakis, John. Cwneral 
Office Practice, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, l!)G!J. 
Cami’Isi:, Jami:s A., and Waconmr, Max L, The AltC/s of 
ADP. Park Ridge, III.: Data Processing Maiiageiiient .Asso- 
ciation, 1961. 

CK.utur, Kknisi' H.; Di Hkd.m, S. J(>.si.I’Ii; am> Hainis, Pi ii k G. 
Ceneml Itusiness, 9th ed. CtMcinnati: Soiitli- Western. I9(i(i. 
Workl)o;:ks, .Achievement Tests, and Manual. 

Cka.nk, Doris; Crank, 1'i.oyd; and Conm i.'i.y, Mary. IVohIs: 
Sf)clliu{', Pronunciation, Definitions, and A()0lUation, ^Ih 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Dodd, J.vmi s Har\i.y; Kk.nnidy, John W.; and ()i.si n, .Xriiii'R 
R. Afifilied Pcononiic.'!, 6th ed. Ciinciimati: Soiitli-Wcstein. 
1962. Workbook, .Achievement Tests, Exaininations. and 
Manual. 

EI.I.SWORI 1 I. Pint., AND |ac:kson, 1’ai'I.. Af>f>lied Ptool<l<erf)in^. 

■!th ed. New Yoik: McGraw-Hill, 191)5. 

Fisk, McRi k, and Snapd, Ja.mis C. Afifdied Itn.siness l.aie, 9lh 
ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. 



Gavin, Ruih E., and Hdichinson, I.ii.i.i\n E. Reference Man- 
ual for Steno!’raf)hers and Tyf)ists, 3 id ed. New A'ork: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961. 

(it.iz, Gkoroi.. Itusiness Law, 3rd ed. Englewood Clilfs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966. 

Hun. MAN, Harry: .Mui.kkrni-;, Do.vau); and Russon, Allikn. 
Office Procedures and Administration, College Course. New 
Yoik: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Kahn, Gii.ui:kt. Uusiness Data Processing, Basic Principles 
and .'Ip plications. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

I.AIRD, DoNAi.li, AM) Laird, Eli.anor. Practical Business Psy- 
chology, 3id ed. New York: McGiaw-Hill, 1961. 

La.mii, Marion M. IVoru Studies, 5th ed. Cincinnati; Smith- 
Western, 1963. Workbook, Achievement Tests, and Manual. 

Larson, Li:nna .A., and Koi.ui:u;, Aroi.i.oNiA. Reference Man- 
ual for Office Employees, -fth ed. Cincinnati: Soutli-West- 
crii, 1960. 

Maisiiary, Di:an R. Spelling and Word Power, 2nd ed. Engle- 
wood Clilfs, N.J.: J’rcntice-Hall, 1964. 

Marun, E. WAiNRioiir. Electronic Data Processing— An lutw- 
duction. Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1961. 

McNaucii'ion, W. L. Introduction to Business Enterprise. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960. 

Nanas-sy, Louts C., AND Si;li)i;n, VVii.liam. Business Diction- 
ary. Englewood Clilfs, N.J.: Prciuicc-Hali, 1960. 

Pi,.\ct;, Irknk, and Hic;ks, CiiARi.r.s. College Secretarial Proce- 
cedures, 3rd fed. New York: McGiaw-Hill, 1964. 

pRici;, Ray G., and oihi-irs. General Business for Everyday 
Living, 3rd ed. ?»'ew York: McGraw-Hill, I960. 

Roiiiciiaui), Hi ry' . Understunding Modern Business Data 
Processing. New York: MeGraw-Hill, 1966. 

RtrsiNitiRC, R. Rodi ri, and Gra.nk, Fi.om). Essentials of Busi- 
ue.\s Lull', 3rd ed. New York: .McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

SciiMinr, Kiciivrd N., and .Mi.yi.rs, Wiii.ia.m E. Elalrauic 
Business Data Processing. New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1963. 

Suit. I, Bi RNAKi) .A., AND WU-SON, W. IIar.mo.n. Business Prin- 
ciples and Managenieut, Itli ed. Cincinnati: Soiith-WcMei ). 
1961. Workl)(M)k, .Achieveincnt T ests, and Manual. 

Tonm , lliRiiiRr F..; .Simon, Sid.miy L: and McGii. 1 .. E. C. 
Business Principles, Organization and Management. New 
York: Mctiraw-Hill, I9(»3. 

WanoI's, S. j., AM) Wanous, Edward E. Diclionaty of Book, 
keeping nnd .tccoiinthig Teiminology. Cincinnati; South- 
Western, 1962. 

. Automation Office Piaclice. Cincinnati; .South-West- 
ern. 1964. .Antoination OHicc Practiic Set and .Manual. 

WiMiAii, John W., a.M) Wiini r, J. Daw. Reliiil Merchandis- 
ing, bill ed. Cincinnati: Smith- Western, 1963. Woikbook, 
.\cliievemenl Tests, and Manual. 

\ standard dictionary is also suggested, such as 
The American College Dictionary, New York: Ran- 
dom House, or n chi/fer'A Neiv Collegialc Diciion- 
aty, Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. Mnriam Co. 



FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS LAW 
Functional Requirement for All Trainees 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit provides an introduction to the com* 
inon legal principles [)ertaining to everyday busi- 
ness activities. It should introduce the odice worker 
to the essential elements of contracts, negotiable 
instruments, and sales transactions. Designed as a 
foundation unit, it can serve as preliminary prepa- 
ration for trainees to enter the business world with 
some perception of the legal rights and obligations 
of parties to business agreements. The unit exposes 
trainees wlio are preparing for careers in legal 
olfice work to terminology, concepts, and practices 
which they will study more intensively at a later 
time. Discussion by the trainees should be encour- 
aged. Personal experiences can often be used effec- 
tively to create a lively discussion. Actual cases 
should be icsed liberally to give realism to the 
presentation. Evaluation of the trainee’s knowledge 
can be made by objective tests. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Know the effect of legislation on business 
practice 

2. Know the elements of contracts, sales trans- 
actions, and negotiable instruments 

3. Understand legal relationships such as those 
between employer and employee, debtors and 
creditors, government and business, and land- 
lord and tenants 

Prerequisites for Study of Fundamentals of 
Business Lazv 

Trainee selection standards. 

Topic Outline 

I. Importance of Law to Business 

11. Common Legal Forms 

III. Contracts 

IV. Sales Transactions 

V. Negotiable Instruments (Notes, Checks, 
Drafts) 

VI. Legal Relationships 

TOIMC « IMfORTANCE OF LAW TO BUSINESS 

A. Purpose of laws 

B. Effects of legislation on business practices: 



Total: 30 hours 

1. Control of business 

2. Regulation of business 

Toric It. COMMON I.EGAL FORMS 

A. Acknowledgment 

B. Power of attorney 

C. Proxy 

D. Affidavit 

Tone III. CON IRACTS 

A. The nature of a contract 

B. Implied contracts 

C. Written contracts 

1). Uniform commercial code 

rone iv. sales iRANsAenoNs 

A. What constitutes a sales contract 

B. Transfer of title 

C. Conditional sales contracts 

1). Expressed and implied warranties 
£. Rights and remedies 

rone v. negotiable instruments (notes, checks, 
drafts) 

A. What makes a paper negotiable 

B. Form and content of negotiable instruments 

C. Transfer of negotiable instruments: 

1. Form of endorsements 

2. Responsibilities of endorsers 

Tone VI. I.EGAL RELATIONSHirs 

A. Legal rights: 

1. Employer and employee 

2. Creditors and debtors 

3. Landlord and tenant 

■1. Government and business 

B. Legal duties: 

1. Employer and employee 

2. Creditors and debtors 

3. Landlord and tenant 

4. Government and business 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 
From the following suggested texts and maleriais 
(or other e(]uivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher inaterinis for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix 1). 

Am)IRS<)\, Ron -.11) A. V inform Conimcirial Code Tcuchinn 
(iiiide. eincinnati: .Soiuli-Wcstun. IlKiS. I cachcrs Hook. 



Fisk, McKm;, and Snapi*. Jamks C. Al)l)lied linsincss Law, 9th 
ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, Workbook, Achieve- 

ment Tests, Kxaininations, and Manual. 

Gk'IZ, Gkokoi-;. Business Law, 3rd ed. Englewood ClilFs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 19U6. 

Goodman, Ki.nnaku E. Today’s Business Law, 2nd ed. New 
York: Pitman, 1961. 

Millkr, Bissk May. Legal Secretary’s Coinfdete Handbook. 
Englewood Cliils, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, I960. 

Rosknuero, R. Roueri', and Orr, Wilua.m G. College Busi. 



ness Law, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. Tests, 
'i'eacher's Manual, and Key. 

SuiMiniK, .Aknoi.d E.; Smiiii, Edward .A.; and Wiiitcraii, 
John E. Personal Business Late, 3rd ed. New Voik: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1903. Workbook, 'I csts, Teacher’s Manual, and 
Key. 

Si.i.iwoLD, Evangfxim:. Sletwold’s Manual of Documents and 
Forms for the Legal Secretary. Englewood Clilfs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. 



INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS DATA PROCESSING 
Environmental Knowledge for Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Much of today’s business activities center around 
autoinaicd data processing and associated equip- 
ment. This unit is designed to help the trainee 
understand the office environment in which auto- 
mated data ecjuipnient is used, exposing him to 
the associated terminology, processes, and effects. 
Primarily, the unit presents an overview of data 
processing, possible applications, preparation of 
input, and automated equipment and processes. It 
is suggested that teachers provide for a trainee tour 
of an automated data-piocessing office. U. S. Office 
of Education publication OE-86010. Suggested 
Curricida Guide for Electronic Business Data 
Processing Peripheral Equipment Occupations 
should be consulted for references and materials 
available in the business data-processing field. Ob- 
jective tests of knowledge acquired in business 
data-processing fundamentals are suggested for 
evaluating trainees. 

Standards of Achievement 

Know fundamentals of data-processing as evi- 
denced on objective tests of factual material pre- 
sented. 

Prerequisites for Study of Introduction to Business 
Data Processing 

General Office Education Units as suggested for 
the Basic Stenographic-Secretarial program. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievements for those units are acceptable. 

Topic Outline 

I. Importance and Uses of Data 



Total: 30 hours 

II. Evolution and Growth of Data-Processing Sys- 
tems 

111. Applications of Data Processing 

IV. Basic Data Processing Cycle 

V. Input-Output Data Representation 

VI. Introduction to Systems and Equipment 

VII. Peripheral Business Data-Processing Occupa- 
tions 

TOIMC I. IMPORTANCE AND USES OF DATA 

A. History of record-keeping 

B. Sources and types of data 

C. Needs for data 

D. Decisions based on data 

E. Growing complexity of data 

TOPIC II. EVOLUTION AND GROWTH OF DATA-PROCESS- 
ING SYSTEMS 

A. Definition of terms; data, data processing, 
technology, automation, etc. 

B. Evolution of data-processing systems: 

1. Early one-man businesses (simple book- 
keeping) 

2. Expansion of business and increasing need 
for data 

3. Early mechanization of the recordkeeping 
process 

4. Development of office machines 

5. Development of punched card systems 

6. Integrated data processing 

7. Electronic data-processing systems 

8. Future of data processing 

C. Data processing in the business organization 

D. Filing techniques review: 

1. Alphabetic files 

2. Numeric files 
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3. Subject files 

4. Other t)pes of filcs—chronologicai, geo- 
graphical, etc. 

TOl'ICIII. Al'l'I.lCATlONS OF DATA I’ROCESSING 

A. Engineering 

B. Science 

C. Statistics 

D. Military 

£. Financial and banking 
F. Business and industry: 

1. Accounting 

2. Payroll 

3. Reports 

4. Inventory and material control 

5. Production scheduling 

6. Labor distribution 

7. Sales analysis 

8. Market forecasting 

9. Management forecasting 

TOl'ICIV. BASIC DATA I'ROCF.SSING CYCLE 

A. Collection of data (original documents, 
checks, time cards, etc.) 

B. Input preparation and entry (preparing 
ledger pages, punching cards, etc.) 

C. Processing: 

1. Classifying (by location, production lot, 
etc.) 

2. Sorting (by code, account number, etc.) 

3. Calculating (total volume, averages, de- 
ductions, etc.) 

4. Summarizing (new or reconstructed data) 

D. Storage (machine memory, library, paper 
files) 

E. Output (punched cards, magnetic tape, doc- 
u» ent, statement) 

TOI'ICV. INPUT-OUTPUT DATA REPRESENTATION 

A. Recording media; 

1. Punched card 

2. Punched paper tape 

3. Magnetic tape 

4. Magnetic ink characters 

5. Printed form 

6. Cathode-ray tube 

7. Other media 

B. Coding systems (man-machine communica- 
tion) 

TOPIC VI. INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 

A. Manual systems 

B. Machines: 

1. Typewriters 

2. Reproducing machines 



3. Calculators 

4. Accounting machines 

5. Key sorts 

C. Eleciro-inechanical machines (functions and 
types) : 

1. Key-punches 

2. Verifiers 

3. Reproducers 

4. Collators 

5. Sorters 

6. Interpreters 

7. Calculators 

8. Tabulators 

9. Media converters (tape to card, card to 
tape) 

1). Electronic computers 

TOPIC VII. PERIPHERAL BUSINESS DATA-PROCESSING OC- 
CUPATIONS 

A. Job functions and associated equipment 

1. Tape librarian 

2. Coding clerk 

3. Key-punch operator 

4. Tabulating machine operator 

5. Console operator 

6. Supervisor, machine records unit 

7. Supervisor, clerical 

8. Statistical clerk 

9. Possible future occupation— peripheral 

ecpiipment operator 

B. Importance of peripheral business data-proc- 
essing occupations 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other etjui valent coinmercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

llAssErr, I'RNisr D.; Acmav, Vkh-.r L.; and Good.ma.n, David 
G. limiuess Filing and Records Control, 3rd ed. Ciiiciii- 
iiati: South-Western, 1964. Filing OHice Practice Set, Final 
I'Aaniinatiuii, Placement Tests, and Manual. 

Giiaim.n, Nil). Introduction to Automatic Computers. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 19r>4. 
i RHE.M AN, M. Hi.RiDRi; Hanna, J. Marsiiacl; AM) Kaiin, Gil- 
iii-.Rr. Ciregg Bookkeeping and Accounting, 3rd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. (Contains special section on 
business data processing.) 

Grii i iih, Mary Ccairi;. Records Management. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacor, 1964. 

Hei.n, Lkonari) \V. An Introduction to Electronic Data Proc- 
essing for Business. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
1961. 

Hun MA.N, Harry; Mulkerne, Donald J. D.; and Russon, 



Allien. Office Procedures and Administration. New Yoik: 
McGraw-Hill. 19G5. 

I.NMA.N, Kln.m.111 L. fundamentals of fAectumii Data Pioc- 
essing (A Progtuintned Text). Englcwoixi Clill-S, N.J.: I’lcn- 
ticC'Hall, 1%4. 

Introduction to Electronic Data Pruce.ssing. I’aik Ri<lge, 111.: 
Data Processing .Management Association, l‘J(i2. I’eaclier’s 
.Manual and Student's Kit. 

Joii.NSO.N', H. Wt.nsitR. How To Use the Uusiness l.ibtaiy, 3rd 
ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 

Kahn, GiLurKr. Uusiness Data Processing. Basic Princildes 
and Af)plications. New Yoik: Mc(iiaw-Hill, 19G(>. 

Kahn, Gh.iu-.ri; Yirian, Thiodori,; and Sh.wari, Ji-.iirs R. 
Progressive Filing. New York: .McGraw-Hill, 1901. Work- 
book, Practice Set, Instructor's Manual, and 'I'ests. 



.McCiii.i., Donald A. C. Punched Cards: Data Processing for 
Profit Imfiroveinent. New York: .Mc(ira\v-llill, 1962. 

RoKU.HAi'i*, L’ndeistanding Modem Business Data 

Pwcessing. New York: .McCiiaw-Hill, I9G6. Problems and 
Kxeicises, 'I'eacher’s Manual, and Key. 

Van Nis.s, Rokiri G. Princildes of Punched Card Data Pioc- 
essing. Elmliuist, 111.: The Business Press. 1962. (Secondary 
School Edition available also) Teacher's .Manual. 

W’a.nois, S. J., AM) W'anous, Edward e:. Automation Office 
Piactice. Cincinnati:' Soutli-Wesleru, 19G4. Automation Of- 
(tce Piaclice Set, and .Manual. 

W'A.NOu.s, .S. J,; Wanous, Edward E.; and Hii<;hi.s, Ari. Intro- 
duction to .lutomated Data Processing. Cincinnati: Soiith- 
Westein, PJG7. 



ECONOMICS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Functional Requirement for Foreign-Langtiage Stenograpliers and Secretaries and 

Environmental Knowledge for Secretaries 



Hours Class: I hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit presents an overall view of otir eco- 
nomic system and explores the economic dilterences 
which tinderlic world trade. The role of btisiness 
in the economic system is highlighted. Relation- 
ships between tlie worker and the economic sys- 
tem are presented to give trainees insight into some 
of the complexities. T he principle of spociali/ation 
and liow specialization contribtites to the inter- 
dependence of nations are studied and related to 
our economic system. Export-import tiade is 
studied. T his topic shoidd be especially useful to 
trainees whose career objectives are in the foreign- 
language secretarial held. If possible, an exporter 
or im])orter in the community should be invited 
to lecture on some of the foreign-trade practices 
with which secretaries are involved. Other areas of 
international trade and traiLsactions which should 
be useful to this group are currency and monetary 
])i'oblems* travel ariangements for executives 
(visas, customs procedures, etc.) , trade tarills, and 
private capital investmenis. Continuous empha- 
sis sl.'ould be given to increased travel by execu- 
tives to other coimtrie.s, and the importance of 
international trade. Objective tests can be used to 
evaluate trainees. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Know major aspects of the American eco- 



Total: 30 hours 

noinic system as judged by objective tests of 
factual material presented in the unit. 

2. Know principles and problems of interna- 
tional trade. 

3. Know export-import aspects of international 
trade as measured by test. 

•1. Know pa.ssport and other travel arrangement 
procedures. 

Prerequisites for Study of Economics and 
International Trade 

General Ollice Education Units as suggested for 
the Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program. 

Demonstrated proliciencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of adiieveinem for these units are acceptable. 

Topic Outline 

1. ITmctions of an Economic System 

II. Business and Our Economic System 

III. Tlie Worker and Our Economic System 

IV. The Consumer and Our Economic System 

V. Government and Our Economic System 

VI. T he Nature of World Trade 
VTl. America’s Role in World Trade 

VIII. T rade Barriers and T’rade Policies 

IX. International Monetary Problems 

X. Import-Export Procedures 

XI. International Travel for Executives 

Tone I. I'UNcrioNs of an economic system 
A. What is an economic system 
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B. Production of goods by business 

C. Distribution of goods in markets 

D. Allocation of resources for production of 
goods and services 

£. Provision of income and employment 

TOPIC II. BUSINESS AND OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

A. Characteristics of our free enterprise system: 

1. Private enterprise 

2. Profits 

3. Competition 

4. Interdependence 

5. Fluctuations in business activity 

B. Measuring the performance of our free enter- 
prise system: 

1. How our economy has grown 

2. Why our economy has grown 

3. The problem of maintaining economic 
growth 

TOPIC III. THE WORKER AND OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

A. Our labor force: 

1. Composition of the labor force 

2. Changing occupations 

3. Automation and opportunities for em- 
ployment 

B. Labor unions: 

1. Why workers organize 

2. How collective bargaining works 

3. The nature of a labor contract 

4. The importance of labor unions 

C. Labor-management relations: 

1. Lubor-nianagement issues 

2. The use of the strike 

3. Public concern for labor-management 
relations 

TOPIC IV. THE CONSUMER AND OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

A. The role of the consumer in a free enterprise 
system 

B. Personal expenditures 

C. Efl'ective use of credit 

D. Services of banks 

£. Personal financial security: 

1. Savings and investing 

2. Insurance 

TOPIC V. GOVERNMENT AND OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

A. The role of government: 

1. Economic functions of government 

2. Government aids to business 

B. Sharing tlie cost of government 

C. Our tax system 

TOPIC VI. THE NATURE OF WORLD TRADE 

A. World trade defined 



B. Why world trade takes place: 

1. Principle of specialization 

2. Principle of comparative advantage 

3. Advantages of trade 

C. Domestic and international trade: 

1. Similarities 

2. Differences 

TOPIC VII. AMERICA’S ROLE IN WORLD TRADE 

A. Importance of U.S. exports 

B. Importance of U.S. imports 

C. Importance of international investment 

D. Relationship between exports, imports, and 
foreign investment 

TOPIC VIII. TRADE BARRIERS AND TRADE POLICIES 

A. Types of trade barriers 

B. Reasons for trade barriers 

C. Ways to promote freer trade 

TOPIC IX. INTERNATIONAL MONETARY PROBLEMS 

A. Balance of payments problem: 

1. International accounts 

2. Records 

3. Payments and receipts 

B. Currency: 

1. Rates of exchange and e.xchange problems 

2. Common symbols for money values 
(Spanish, French, and others) 

C. Trade in goods and services: 

1. Merchandise transactions 

2. Military expenditure 

3. Other expenditures (travel, transporta- 
tion, etc.) 

D. Private capital investments 
£. Problem of balance in trade 

TOPIC x. IMPORT-EXPORT PROCEDURES 

TOPIC XL INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL FOR EXECUTIVES 

A. Passports and visas 

B. Health requirements 

C. Customs and clearance procedures 

D. Currencies 
£. Free ports 

F. Couimunication with executives during travel 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Also suggested tor current develop- 
ments are periodicals such as business Week, U. S. 
and World Trade, Time, Nemiveck, Fortune, and 
others. 
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CAl.OKRWoon, jAMKs D. International Fxonomic Problems, 
Curriculum Resources Series. Chicago: Scott, Foicsman, 
1 % 1 . 

Cai.I)Krwooi), Jamis 1)., AM> JoNis, Hazii. J. IVolUl Ttadc, 
Curriculum Resources Seties. Chicago: Scott, l-orcsman, 

1961. 

Crahdk, ERNtsr II.; DkBrum, S. Joski'h; and Hainis, 1’kiir G. 
General liusiness, 9th ed. Cincinnati: South-VVcstcin, 1966. 
Workbooks, Achicvcnicnt Tests, and Manual. 

Dodd, jAMts H.; Ki smoy, John W.; and Oi.sk\, .AkiiitiR R. 
Applied Economics, 6th ed. Cincinnati: Soulh-Westcin, 

1962. Worklrooks, Achievement 'I'ests, and Mannal. 
I'AIRCIIILD, FRhi> R., AND StiKi.t.Y, TtioMAS J. Understmidiiit; 

our Free Economy, 3rd ed. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1962. 

Fkikr, Richard. Economics for Modern Living, 2nd ed. New 
York: College Entrance Book Co., 1964. 

Fin.nky, Paul. The Itusinessman’s Guide to Europe. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Gi.os, R. E., AND Baki-r, Harold A. Introduction to Business, 
5th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. Woikhook, 

Achievement Tests, and Manual. 

GOOD.MAN, Kennard E., AND Harriss, C. Loweli.. Economics. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1963. 

Gordon, Wendell C. International Trade: Goods, People, 
and Ideas. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. 

Haiiatoni'.s, Thomas J.; Martin, Bernard L.: and Winc., 
George A. Contemporary Economic Problems and Issues. 
Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. 

Holt, Sol. Economics and You, 3rd ed. Chicago: Follett Pub- 
lishing Co., 1964. • 

Hurwiiz. Howard L.. and Shaw, Frederick. Economics in a 
Free Society. New York: Oxfoid Book Co., 19(>4. 

Klein, Jacoii, and Colvin, Wooi.e. Economic Problems of 
Today. Chicago: Lyons and Carnalian, 1959. 

Krame:r, Roland L. International Marketing, 2nd ed. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western, 1964. Manual. 



Kramer, Roland L.; d’Ari.in, Maurice Y.; and Root, Franklin 
R. International Trade and Finance, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1966. Achievement I’eMs and Manual. 

Limiholm, Richard W.. and Driscoll, Paul. Onr American 
Economy, 2nd ed. New York: Harcouit, Brace, and World, 
1964. 

Mortonson, W'illiam P.; Krider, Donald T.; and Sami’son, 
Roy j. Understanding Our Economy. Boston: Houghton 
Milflin, 1964. 

Nanassy, Louis C„ and Fancher, Charles M. General Busi- 
ness and Economics Understandings, 3rd ed. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 

Pounds, Norman J. G., and Taylor, James W. World Geog- 
raphy, 7th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Woikhook, 
.Achievenient Tests, and Manual. 

Price, Ray G.; Musselman, Verno.n A.: Hall, J. Curtis; and 
Weeks, Edwin. General Business for Everyday Living, 3rd 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Smiih, .'vucusrus H. Economics for Our Times, 3rd ed., rev. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Survey of Trade Relations Between the United States and 
Common Market Nations. Washington: U.S. Goveinincnt 
Printing OlRcc, 1962. 

{/..S'. Balance of Payments. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing OlRce, 1964. 

WiiiiE, C. Lancdon, and oiiiers. World Economic Geog- 
raphy. Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1964. 

W'iLHi.i.M.s, Fred T.; He.imirl, Ramon P.; and Jille;y, Hir- 
iii.Rr M. Consumer Economics, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1966. 

Wilson, Harmon, and Eysii.r, Eiatn S. Consumer Economic 
Problems, 7th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Woik- 
hook, ,\chievement Tests, and Manual. 

Wronski, Si'Axley P.; Doody, Francis S.; and Clemence, 
Richard V. Modern Economics. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1964. 



MONEY MANAGEMENT 



Specialized Requirement for Social Secretaries a 
Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed primarily to assist social 
secretaries in attending to personal financial mat- 
ters for their employers, and can also be helpful 
to other secretarial trainees in managing their 
jrersonal money matters. Fhe unit provides the 
opportunity to tlevelop the knowledge, under- 
standing, and appreciation needed for careful and 
intelligent decision-making regarding personal 
finances. I'he study areas are arranged to provide 
progressive and integrated learning. Cass hours 
will concentrate on the application of the study 



ml Environmental Knowledge for all Secretaries 

Total: 30 hours 



material to actual problems of personal financial 
management. Problem-solving is stressed through- 
out the unit. 1 he ultimate goal of the unit is to 
tlevelop the ability to recogni/e existing problems, 
apply pertinent facts, use logical analysis, and 
select possible alternative solutions. Upon the at- 
tainment of this goal, the trainee should be better 
able to understand the business society and its par- 
tit ipants, and to help his employer in personal 
matters. Short objective quizzes should be given at 
fretpient intervals to check stiulent progress and 
to indicate topics retpiiring remedial work. The 



major tests are case problems that require the 
trainee to apply the material learned in class to 
typical personal liiiancial problems. Major tests 
should be of the take*homc variety, allowing a 
niininunn of two days to complete. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Know how to establish and operate a budget. 

2. Know current credit rates and credit advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

3. Know savings, investing, and life insurance 
benelits. 

4. Know several forms of mandatory and volun- 
tary insurance. 

5. Know banking and governmental services 
available to consumers. 

(). Know instruments and recpiirements of home 
ownership. 

7. Know how to buy household and personal 
commodities using appropriate consumer 
guidelines. 

Prerequisites for Study of Money Management 

General Office Education Units as suggested in 
the Basic Stenographic-Secretarial Program. 

Demonstrated proficiencies ecjuivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for those units are acceptable. 

Topic Outline 

1. Budgeting 

II. Credit 

III. Savings 

IV. Investments 

V. Life Insurance 

VI. Other Insurance 

VII. Home Ownership 

VIII. Banking Services 

IX. Government and the Consumer 

X. Buying Guides 

TOPIC I. BUDGETING 

A. Definition of budgeting 

B. Importance of budgeting 

C. Principles of budgeting 

D. Methods of budgeting 

£. Percentage distribution of budget items 

F. Record keeping and budgeting 

G. Taxes and budgeting 

TOPIC II. CREDIT 

A. Four C’s of credit 

B. Bank credit 

C. Consumer credit 

D. Charge account credit 



£. Installment credit 

F. Chattel mortgages: 

1. For the seller 

2. For the buyer 

G. Benefits of credit: 

1. For the seller 

2. For the buyer 

H. Costs of credit 

TOPIC III. SAVINGS 

A. l*rinciples of saving 

B. Goals for saving 

C. Income and savings 

D. Expenditures and saving 

E. Evaluation of savings institutions and plans 
F\ Retirement and saving 

TOPIC IV. INVESTMENTS 

A. Investing in the American economy 

B. Investing, speculating, and gambling 

C. Principles of investment 

D. How to obtain investment information 
£. Investment opportunities 

TOPIC V. LIFE INSURANCE 

A. Types and uses of life insurance 

B. Costs of life insurance 

C. Terms of settlement 

D. Annuities 

TOPIC VI. OTHER INSURANCE 

A. Mandatory: 

1. Workmen’s compensation 

2. Disability benefits insurance 

3. Unemployment insurance 

4. Social security 

B. Personal liability insurance 

C. Health and accident insurance: 

1 . Personal 

2. Group 

3. Income protection 

D. Property insurance 

£. Automobile insurance: 

1 . Collision 

2. Liability 

lOPICVII. HOME OWNERSHIP 

A. Role of the real estate agent 

B. Market for real estate 

C. Legal instruments and documents 

D. Selling a home 
£. Buying a home 

TOPIC VIII. BANKING SERVICES 

A. Banks and the consumer 

B. Checking accounts 



C. Loan services 

D. Financial advice 
£. Credit information 

F. Collection agencies 

G. Safe-deposit boxes 

H. After-hour deposits 

TOPIC IX. GOVERNMENT AND THE CONSUMER 

A. Government services 

B. Government aids 

C. Government regulations 

D. Government agencies 

TOPIC X. BUYING GUIDES 

A. Buying foods 

B. Buying fabrics, clothing, and shoes 

C. Buying home appliances and automobiles 

D. Buying furniture and floor coverings 

E. Buying drugs and related products 

F. How to use consumer guides 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other ecjuivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 



CoiUN, JiRO.MK B., AM) Hansox, .AKniUK W. Personal Fi‘ 
nance, 3rd ed. Hoiiiowood, 111.: Richard I). Irwin, Inc., 
1 964. 

Coi.f, R. H., AM) IIa.scock, R. .S. Consumer and Coinniercial 
Credit Management. Huincwuod, HI.: Ricliaid 1). Invin, 
Inc., I960. 

Crauw, liRMsr II.; DkBrum, S. Josei'h; axd Haims, Peter 
G. Ceneral Business, 9th ed. Cincinnati: Suutii-Wcstcrn, 
1966. Wuikbuoks, Achievement Tests, and .Manual. 

Dauie.n, Carl .A., a.nd Welsiians, Merle. Principles of Fi- 
nance, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. 

I'lizsiMMOxs, Ci.EO. Consumer Buying for Better Living. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1961. 

L.xssi'.r, Jacob Kay. Managing Your Money. Garden City, 
New York: Doubicday, 1963. 

Lendsav, RoBERr. Financial Management: An Analytical Ap- 
proach. Homewood, III.: Richard 1). Irwin, Inc., 1963. 

Price, Ray G., .\.M) oihi.r.s. Ceneral Business for Everyday 
Living, 3rd ed. New York: .McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Roman, Joii.n C., and Pinch Roiieiri'. Family Financial Man- 
agement. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. .Manual. 

Scorr, W. E., axd others. Everyday Consumer Business. En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pientice-Hall, I9.'»9. 

Wii.HEL.Ms, Fri i) T\, AM) Heimeri., Ramon P. Consumer Eco- 
nomics: Principles and Problems, 2nd ed. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1959. 

Wilson, Har.mox W., and Pysier, Pli.vix S. Consumer Eco. 
nomic Pioblems, 7th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. 
Workbook, Achievcnicnt Tests, and Manual. 



SPECIALIZED OFFICE EDUCATION UNITS 



Specialized olTicc education units are designed to 
provide the skills, knowledge, and attitudes needed 
by trainees who elect specific fields of stenographic 
or secretarial work. These areas of speciali/.ation 
arc the legal, medical, educational, shorthand 
(court, convent'oTi, law) reporting, foreign-lan- 
guage, engineering, scientific, or executive secre- 
tarial fields. 

The units can be studied according to the sug- 
gested training for each position or can he selected 
for the individual trainee on the basis of need. 



'rhe.se units should be especially useful for re- 
fresher or upgrading purposes, or for the continua- 
tion of specialized education by trainees in the 
stenographic or secretarial work. 

Public stenographers, shorthand reporters, and 
legal stenographers or secretaries may, in addition 
to their suggested training, elect unit(s) that have 
particular significance to their work. For example, 
shorthand reporter trainees may elect legal, med- 
ical, or engineering terminology to extend their 
vocabulary and shorthand proficiencies. 



LEGAL TERMINOLOGY— DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 

Basic Job Skill for Legal Stenographers and Secretaries and Court Reporters. Elective for Public 
Stenographers and Police Depart ment Stenographers and Secretaries 

Hours- Class; 1 hour daily; Laboratory (or study) ; 1 hour daily Total: 60 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

'I'hrough concentrated study and practice of 
carefully selected, high-frequency law terminology, 
the trainee learns the meanings, usage, spelling, 
pronunciation, and construction of shorthand out- 
line.‘> for the more common legal terms. Well 
planned study of foreign-language syllables ap- 
pearing in law terms is emphasized. Jurisprudence 
principles, phraseology, and technical vocabulary 
are provided to establish the environment for the 
trainee. Attention is given to the continuous effort 
needed to meet the constant challenge of vocabu- 
lary improvement during employment. Although 
rote learning of legal terminology and shorthand 
outlines cannot be avoided, it can be reserved for 
individual study, while the class hours can be 
occupied with spelling-match techniques, question- 
answer exchanges among trainees, and group com- 
pilation of new vocabulary lists. 

In addition, the teacher can use game techniques 
such as error detection in spelling word lists, com- 
petitive activity among trainees to discover the 
greatest number of misused law terms in a para- 



graph, or the writing of paragraphs by trainees to 
determine who can use the most law terms with 
correct meanings. I'eachers can also devise other 
games to encourage the learning process. Transcrip- 
tion practice from printed shorthand material, 
correcting errors of spelling and usage of terms 
and other deviations from standard transcrip- 
tion practice can both help trainees to improve 
proofreading and to learn new legal terminology. 
Legal terminology should be associated with law 
oflice practice and procedures. It is suggested that 
a standard law dictionary be consulted before, dur- 
ing, and after study and practice periods. When 
studied concurrently with this unit. Legal Office 
Records and Procedures can provide meaningful 
employment of the legal terms being learned by 
the trainee. 'I'lie use of audio equipment and sound 
tapes or records is suggested to increase dictation 
speeds. 

Standards of Achievement 

vStandards for this unit arc diflicult to measure 
in terms of free-flow transcription speed because 
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typists’ references must be consulted for proper 
spelling and meaning. Improvement in speed from 
entry levels of transcription is a supplemental 
benefit. Tangible wpm range lor transcription is 
diificult to establish. Trainee’s dictation and tran- 
scription speed should be measured and recorded 
on the Record of Completion. For employability 
standards, see job descriptions for legal steno- 
graphers and secretaries. 

Prerequisites jor Study of Legal Terminology- 
Dictation and Transcription 
Speed Dictation and Transcription. 
Demonstrated proficiencies ecpivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are accept- 
able. 



B. Encumbrances, liens, and bonds 

C. 'rernis associated with estate handling 

D. Tax terminology and records 

E. Dictation and transcription practice using 
above terms (see Description) 

TOIMCV. LAY TERMS AND LEGAL E<3UIVALENTS 
TOPIC VI. LAW REVIEWS AND JOURNV IS—TERMINOLCXIY 

A. Reporters 

B. Digests 

C. Statutes (session lawbooks) 

D. Compiled statutes 

E. Codes including Uniform Commercial Code 

F. Encyclopedias 

G. Practice dictation and exercises using mate- 
rial from reference works above 





Topic Outline 

I. Foreign-Language Syllables 

11. Foreign-Language Expressions 

III. Common Legal Abbreviations 

IV. Real Estate and Tax Terms 

V. Lay Terms and Legal Equivalents 

VI. Law Reviews and Journals— Terminology 

VII. Selected Maxims of jurisprudence 

Vlll. General Glossaries 

Note: Each subject trpic should start with, or incorporate 
whenever appropriate, the study of spelling, nreairing. usages 
of shorthand outlines, and practice in writing shorthand out- 
liitss, including roots, prefixes, suffixes, and combined forms. 

TOPIC I. FOREIGN-LANGUAGE SYLLABLES 

A. Latin 

B. French 

C. Greek 

D. Spanish 

E. Practice techniques (see Description) 

TOPIC II. FOREIGN-LANGUAGE EXPRESSIONS 

A. Latin words and phrases 

B. French expressions 

C. Expressions in other languages 

D. Praedee techniques (see Description) 

TOPIC III. COMMON LEGAL ABBREVIATIONS 

A. Latin words and phrases abbreviated 

B. Abbreviations of references: 

1. Law journals, codes, and reports 

2. Courts of original jurisdiction and appeals 

3. Citations of cases 

4. Footnote abbreviations 

5. Practice dictation and transcription from 
drafts (with abbreviations) 

TOPIC IV. REAL ESTATE AND TAX TERMS 

A. Lai s'i and personal property titles and guar- 
andes 



TOPIC VII. SELECTED MAXIMS OF JURISPRUDENCE 
TOPIC VIII. GENERAL GLOSSARIES 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 
From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials lor use 
in tliis unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. It is suggested diat several copies of 
law dictionaries such as Black's Law Dicf.ionaty 
be available for class use. 

American Bar Association. The Lawyer’s Handbook. St. 

Paul: West Publishing Co., 1962. 

Anderson, Ronald A. Uniform Commercial Code Teaching 
Guide. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. Teacher’s Book. 
Blanchard, C. I., and Zoubek, Charles. Most.Used Congres- 
sional Record Terms, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1952. 

California State Department of Education. Business Edu- 
cation Series— Legal Secretary. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education, 1963. Teacher’s Manual. 

Fisk, McKee, and Snapp, James C. Applied Business Law, 9th 
ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Workbook, Achieve- 
ment Tests, Examinations, and Manual. 

Leslie, Louis A., and Coffin, Kenneth B. Handbook for the 
Legal Secretary. New York; McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Miller, Besse May. Legal Secretary's Complete Handbook. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. 

National Association of Legal Secretaries. Handbook fot 
the Legal Secretary. Burbank, CaliL: National As'^xiation 
of l.cgal Secretaries, 1960. 

National Association of Legal Secretaries. The Legal Sec- 
retaty's Manual. St. Paul; West Publishing Co., 1965. 
Prentice-Hall Edtiorial Staff. Legal Secretary s Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1962. 

. Complete Guide to a Profitable Law Practice. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. Teacher’s Reference. 
SiLVERriiAM, J. E. IVord Division Manual. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1958. 

Zoubek, Charles E., and Rii kin, Morris W. Gregg Reporting 
Short Cuts, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
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LEGAL TYPEWRITING 

Specialized Skill for Legal Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to upgrade the typewriting 
skill of trainees who are prejiaring for secretarial 
or stenographic work in legal oiFices or legal depart- 
ments of private businesses or government agencies. 
In addition to speed and accuracy drill and the 
learning of technical and legal concepts and termi- 
nology, emphasis is on typing legal papers to meet 
the highest legal-olhce standards of quality and 
quantity. 

Olfice-caliber preparation of legal papers in- 
cludes how to handle maigins on legal cap, how 
and when to number pages, how to type the cap- 
tion box, how to prepare signature lines for makers 
of legal papers and witnesses, how to draw the ‘Z* 
ruling, how to prepare acknowledgments and affi- 
davits, how to prepare multiple carbons, how to 
type the endorsement on the legal back, and how 
to staple the papers into the legal back. 

Legal typing includes very careful proofreading 
so that an uncorrected error is not released. 
Erasures usually are not permitted on legal typing 
work, but when they are, they must be expertly 
done by the legal typist. 

The legal typist should turn out perfect tran- 
scripts. Drill materials must be flexible enough to 
meet the specialized needs of the legal typist and 
fit into the normal class routine. Imaginative skill- 
building drills should be used by the teacher. 
Graduated-speed paragrap^is can be used to moth 
vate trainees to retype the same paragraph. Train- 
ees should not advance to the next speed until 
they reach the stated speed objective. 

While the legal secretarial trainee is not in train- 
ing to become a lawyer, technical legal material 
must be mastered. Two ways to convey this tech- 
nical legal information are lectures by the teacher 
and learning guides which permit trainees to 
develop at their own pac^. 

On-the-job work requirements should be in- 
corporated in the problem material. Turning out 
usable and mailable work in acceptable quantities 
should be emphasized. Work standards rise sharply 
when the trainee knows that the teacher requires 
work with a strikeover, unerased error, or poorly 
executed correction to be redone. Grading must 



Total: 60 hours 

be on a completely objective basis. Work that 
cannot be used in a legal office should not be rated 
as acceptable by the teacher. 

It is suggested that teachers have printed law 
blanks available to help trainees apply basic l:gal 
rules and concepts to the jiarticular usage of their 
State and local jurisdictions. Trainees should have 
used both manual and electric typewriters. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Type legal copy for 5 minutes, at a rate of 
(50 to 75 wpm, with 5 errors or less. 

2. Correctly type legal forms used in area. 

5. Handle erasures so that they cannot be 
noticed. 

Prerequisites for Study of Legal Typewriting 

Tyjxiwriting: 40 words per minute for 5 minutes 
with 5 errors or less. 

Legal Terminology— Dictation and Transcrip- 
tion, Legal Office Records and Procedures, or Ad- 
vanced Typing and Production Problems may be 
studied concurrently. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction 

II. Contracts 

III. Real Estate 

IV. Civil Action 

V. Civil Action: Automobile Negligence and 
Insurance 

VI. Business Organizations: Partnerships 

Vll. Business Organizations: Corporations 

VI II. Bankruptcy 
IK. Criminal Action 
X. Wills and Probate Proceedings 

Note: In addition to learning concepts and terminology, 
typing of documents, letters, and briefs should be practiced. 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION 

A. Basic mechanics of typing on legal cap: 

1. Choosing margins 

2. Numbering pages 

3. Typing the caption box 

4. Preparing signature lines 

5. Drawing the ‘Z’ ruling 

6. Handling multiple carbon copies 



< 



7. Typing the endorsement 

8. Handling the backing sheet 

9. Proofreading and erasing 

10. Typing sums of money 

B. Typing ‘fill-ins’ on legal law blanks: 

1. Use of ratchet release 

2. Use of variable line spacer 

TOPIC II. CONTE.ACTS 

A. Definitions 

B. Essentials 

G. Breach of contract as the basis of a legal 
action 

D. Preparation of agreements on legal cap and 
on printed law blanks 

TOPIC III. REAL ESTATE 

A. Definitions: 

1. Real property 

2. Personal property 

B. Contract of sale 

C. Deed 

D. Bond 

£. Mortgage 

F. Acknowledgment 

G. Affidavit 

TOPIC IV. CIVIL ACTION 

A. Kinds of civil actions 

B. Tracing a civil action: 

1. Summons and complaint 

2. Answer 

3. Counterclaim 

4. Interrogatories 

5. Notice of trial 

6. Verdict 

7. Judgment 

8. Appeal 

TOPIC V. CIVIL action: AUTOMOBILE NEGLIGENCE AND 
INSURANCE 

A. Lawsuits— tort action 

B. Definitions 

1. Risks and insurance 

2. Contributory negligence 

3. Indemnification 

4. Insurable interest 

5. Bodily injuries 

6. Property damage 

C. Financial responsibility laws 

D. Accident statement 

E. Power of attorney 

F. Letter of representation 

G. Writ and summons 



H. Interrogatories 

I. Plaintifl’s declaration 

J. Defendant’s answer > 

K. Settlement outside the courtroom 

topic VI. BUSINESS organizations: PARTNERSHIPS ^ 

A. Definitions-kinds of partnerships j 

B. Co-partnership agreement ;! 

C. Business certificate ' 1 

D. Agencies u 

E. Dissolution of co-partnership I 

TOPIC VII. BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS: CORPORATIONS > 

A. Definitions ' 

B. Characteristics 

C. Incorporation— articles of organization j 

D. Corporate resolutions [ 

£. Stock certificates 

F. By-laws i 

G. Minutes : 

H. Proxy 

I. Dissolution 

TOPIC VIII. BANKRUPTCY ’ 

A. History 

B. Nadonal Bankruptcy Act 

C. - Definitions : 

1. Bankruptcy 

2. Insolvency 

3. Voluntary vs. involuntary 

D. Statement of affairs i 

£. Petition in bankruptcy | 

F. Schedules ; 

G. Dischaige 

H. Notary public 

TOPIC IX. CRIMINAL ACTION ; 

A. Rules of law: . 

1. Wrongs 

2. Adjective and substantive law - 

3. Torts and civil law 

4. Criminal law 

B. District attorney 

C. Principal and accessory 

D. Felony and misdemeanor 
£. Criminal action: 

1. Warrant 

2. Arraignment 

3. Indictment 

4. Grand jury 

5. Bail proceedings 

6. Judgment 

7. Apneal 

8. Citations 
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TOPIC X. WILLS AND PROBATE PROCEEDINGS 

A. Definitions': 

1. Testator 

2. Executor 

3. Administrator 

B. Oral and written wills 

C. Testimonium clause 

D. Attestation clause 

E. Revocation 

F. Codicil 

G. Probate petition 

H. Fiduciary bond 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 



rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

fisK, McKkf, and Snai'p, James C. Applied Business Law, 9th 
ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Workbook, Achieve- 
ment Tests, Examinations, and Manual. 

Gk.\kn, Mu,ro.M; Curchack, Norma; and Yencel, H. F. Legal 
Typewriting, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Lkeie, L., and CoEEiN, K. Handbook for the Legal Secretary. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Miller, Besse May. Legal Secretary's Complete Handbook. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. 

Sletwold, Evanoeline. Sletwold’s Manual of Documents and 
Forms for the Legal Secretary. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1965. 

Printed law blanks for particular jurisdictions 
may be purchased from local law stationers. 



LEGAL OFFICE RECORDS AND PROCEDURES 
Functional Requirement for Legal Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Since law office work assumes many forms, legal 
stenographers and secretaries are usually expected 
to keep records of the firm’s business and to pre- 
pare legal papers and reports for handling its 
client’s business. This unit reviews certain secre- 
tarial and stenographic basic skills and knowl- 
edges including legal terminology, business law, 
the implications of the Uniform Commercial Code, 
language skills and communications, and account- 
ing practices. The application of these skills to the 
preparation of legal office records, including legal 
papers, is stressed through realistic practice exer- 
cises. Legal forms and documents, as referenced in 
the outline, should be available for class exhibit 
and use. 'I'he various types of courts, local, State, 
and Federal, and their association with the work 
in a law office, should be explained. A practicing 
attorney in the community should be asked to talk 
to the group about law olfice practices and proce- 
dures. If possible, a visit to a busy law office may 
also be arranged later in the program. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Prepare (transcribe and type) legal corre- 
spondence. 

2. File law office documents accurately. 



Total: 60 hours 

3. Maintain simple bookkeeping or fiscal records 
for law olfice. 

4. Prepare legal forms as directed. 

5. Demonstrate procalure for making collec- 
tions. 

6. Prepare specialized legal forms for business 
and real estate transactions. 

Prerequisites for Study of Legal Office 
Records and Procedures 

Legal lypewriting or Legal Terminology-Dic- 
tation and Transcription may be concurrent 
studies. 

Topic Outline 

I. Professional Status of the Legal Secretary 

II. Legal Correspondence 

III. Law Office Files 

IV. . Record Keeping in the Law Office 

V. Courts, Court Documents, and Legal Papers 

VI. Ollice Procedures Affecting Collections 

VII. Office Records in Specialized Practice 

TOPIC I. PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF THE LEGAL SECRE- 
TARY 

A. Ethics and the legal secretary 

B. Status as a typist of legal papers: 



1. Preparation of transcripts and legal forms 
including briefs 

2. Disposition of legal papers 

TOTIC II. LEGAL CORRESPONDENCE 

A. Brief review of letter mechanics 

B. Miscellany relative to correspondence: 

1. Continuation sheets 

2. Notations and postscripts 

3. Interofhce memoranda 

4. Enclosure marks and enclosures 

TOPIC III. LAW OFFICE FILES 

A. Classification of files: 

1. Clients’ business files— 

a. Card index 

b. Transcript files 

c. Case records file 

2. Personal files 

3. Commercial collection files 

4. General correspondence files 

5. Form files 

6. Information and miscellaneous files 

B. Indexing and filing rules and procedures 

C. Review methods of filing 

1. Alphabetic 

2. Numeric 

3. Geographic or subject 

TOPIC IV. RECORD KEEPING IN THE LAW OFFICE 

A. Review of elementary principles of bookkeep- 
ing: 

1. Records of income from clients served 

2. Records of expenses incurred in operating 
office 

3. Records required— 

a. Checkbook (bank reconciliation state- 
ment) 

b. Cash journal 

c. General ledger 

d. Subsidiary accounts receivable, or cli- 
ents, ledger 

e. Records of time and cost of service— 

(1) Daily time sheet 

Clients’ ledger 

B. Bookkeeping and clerical duties and records 

1. Paying bills and maintaining petty cash 
records 

2. Writing payroll checks and keeping track 
of taxes withheld (FICA, State and Fed- 
eral income tax) 

3. Keeping track of expended monies 

4. Billing the client 

C. Systems designed for law-office bookkeeping 



1. Chandler system 

2. Histacount system 

3. Colwell’s Daily Log for Lawyers 

TOPIC V. COURTS, COURT DOCUMENTS, AND LEGAL 
PAPERS 

A. Courts: 

1. Types 

2. Local structure and personnel involved 

3. State structure and personnel involved 

4. Federal structure and personnel 

B. Municipal, State, and Federal prosecuting 
attorneys 

C. Developing a broad law vocabulary:'^ 

1. Use of unabridged dictionary 

2. Use of standard law dictionary 

3. Review of legal terminology studies 

D. F'orm.s in the lawyer’s manual 

£. Form book of patterns for legal papers and 
court documents: 

1. Hyler’s sets and Owen’s sets 

2. Twenty most frequently-used forms: affi- 
davit assignment, attachment, bankruptcy 
forms, bill of sale, bond (collateral and 
indemnity), chattel mortgage, contract 
(building, installment, employment) , 
garnishee, general release, habeas corpus, 
judgment, mechanics lien, partnership, 
power of attorney, probate records, re- 
plevin, release and satisfaction, subpoena, 
photostat recording forms, wills. 

TOPIC VI. OFFICE PROCEDURES AFFECTING COLLECTIONS 

A. Bonded commercial law lists 

B. Handling commercial collections: 

1. Filing collecdon items 

2. Follow-up system 

3. Acknowledgment of claims and reports to 
forwarders 

4. Collection letters 

5. Payments and records 

6. Remittances and fees— American Law 
League recommendations 

C. Uncontested suits— summons, complaints, 

judgments 

TOPIC VII. OFFICE RECORDS IN SPECIALIZED PRACTICE 

A. Corporation practice— forms: certificate of in- 
corporation, subscription agreement, proxy, 
transfer of stock 

B. Real estate practice— forms: abstract of title, 
assignment, option to purchase, application 
loan, binder, bond and mortgage, real estate 
contract, deed, mortgage, leases, foreclosure 
proceedings 
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Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Anderson, Ronald A. Uniform Commercial Code Teaching 
Guide. Cincinnati: South-Western, '964. Teacher’s Book. 
Fisk, McKee, and Snapi*, James C. Applied Business Law, 9th 
ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Woru^ook, Achieve- 
ment Tests, Examinations, and Manual. 

Guthrie, Mearl R. Alphabetic Indexing, 3rd ed. Cine, ’.nati: 
South-Western, 1964. Manual. 

Leslie, Louis A., and Coiun, Kenne“tii B. Handbook for the 
Legal Secretary. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 



Miller, Besse May. The Legal Secretary’s Complete Hand- 
book. Englewood Clilfs, N.J.: I’rentire-Hall, 19G0. 
Prentice-Hall. Federal Tax Service. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 

. Encyclopedia of Incorporating Forms. Englewood 

Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 

Rosenherg, R. Robert, and Orr, William G. College Busi- 
ness Law, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. (Special 
emphasis on Uniform Commercial Code) 

Sletwoli), Evangeline. Sletwold’s Manual of Documents and 
forms for the Legal Secretary. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 196.5. 

It is suggested that a supply ol.Blumbergs Law 
Blanks and Jones Legal Forms (Annotated) be 
made available. In addition, copies of a law dic- 
tionary such as Black's Law Dictionary should be 
on hand for class use. 



STENOGRAPHIC MACHINE OPERATION IV— SHORTHAND REPORTING 
Specialized Skill for Court, Conference, and Convention Shoriiiand Reporters Using Machine Shorthand 



Hours Class: 3 houK daily. Practice Time: 4 hour 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This is a completely specialized unit. A trainee 
who aspires to shorthand reporting must be pre- 
pared to work more than the hours suggested for 
this unit. He must be emotionally stable, have 
excellent hearing and good vision, and have the 
ability to handle all circumstances with ease. Con- 
centration is paramount; retentive powers are 
essential. 

The trainee is introduced to, and expected to 
master, all types of terminology, including un- 
grammatical utterances and gross mispronunciation. 
Dictation is given at different speed ranges with 
stress placed on the trainee’s immediate response 
to the spoken word. Developing the ability to take 
two-, three-, and four-voice testimony is stressed. 
Endurance ability to take sustained dictation for 
transcription for 15 to 30 minutes is developed. 
Trainees may finish study of this unit when they 
meet employment standards in their areas, usually 
175 wpm or better. 

Brief forms and rules pertinent to different 
phases of court and convention reporting are given 
to the trainee. However, this phase of the study 
unit is optional, since mastering these new forms 
is not mandatory for speed purposes. 

The facility to transcribe all forms of court or 
conference reporting, including legal and medical 



daily Total: 700 hours (variable) 

terminology, is imperative. Trainees are exposed 
to actual reporting conditions as much as possi- 
ble. Practice "takes” of five minutes should be 
dictated at timed speeds, and the trainee should 
read back his notes in full. Accuracy of read-back 
must be carefully checked. Problems encountered 
during the "take,” including grammar, punctua- 
tion, and other English language skills, should be 
discussed so that maximum value is derived. 
Trainees should develop the "one-crack only” psy- 
chology for verbatim reporting. Trainees can ac- 
celerate speed development by using a tape re- 
corder at home for high-speed dictation and read 
back. All types of material should be given in 
heavy dictation. Two-, three-, or four-voice dicta- 
tion, simulating conventions, courtroom, arbitra- 
tion proceedings, etc., should be acted out or re- 
corded. Other trainees can participate in the simu- 
lated multiple voice exercises. 

Standards of Achievement 

Take and transcribe dictation given at levels of 
speeds ranging from 160 to 200 wpm. The follow- 
ing are suggested as achievement levels: 

1. Three 5-minitte takes of each speed level 
(160, 175, 190, 200 wpm), transcribed with 
97 percent accuracy. 

2. Four 10-miiiute takes of straight matter, with 
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97 percent accuracy, and transcribed at a 
rate of 50 to 70 wpm. 

3. Typewriting speed on straight copy at 70-90 
wpm for ten minutes, with five errors or less. 

Prerequisites for Study of Stenographic M.achine 
Operation IV 

Stenographic Machine Operation III. 
Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above are acceptable. 

Specialized Ollice Education Units in the legal, 
medical, and engineering fields may be studied 
concurrently. 

Topic Outline 

I. Advanced Speed Practice, For Machine Short- 
hand, Book V 

II. Legal, Medical, and Technical Terminology 

III. Testimony Dictation 

IV. Jury Charge Dictation 

V. Legal and Medical Transcription of Re- 
ports, Briefs, Arbitration Proceedings, Opera- 
tions, and Autopsies 

VI. Pre-Trial Examination Transcription 

VII. Economic, Industrial, and Philosophic Dicta- 
tion 

TOPIC I. ADVANCED SPEED PRACTICE, FOR MACHINE 
SHORTHAND, BOOK V 

TOPIC II. LEGAL, MEDICAL, AND TECHNICAL TERMI- 
NOLOGY 

Note: This topic may be shortened if trainees have 
elected special terminology units of study in the areas 
indicated. 

TOPIC 111. TESTIMONY DICTATION 

A. Shorthand mastery of variety of low-syllable 
dictation material (negligence, criminal, con- 
tract, etc.) at timed speeds 

B. Practice of high-frequency phrases and ab- 
breviations adaptable to testimony dictation 

C. Drill on short-hand-designations for multi- 
voice dictation 

TOPIC IV. JURY CHARGE DICTATION 

A. Shorthand mastery of variety of dictation 



material (negligence, criminal, contract, etc.) 
at timed speeds 

B. Practice of high-frecjueiicy phrases and arbi- 
trary abbreviations adaptable to jury charge 
dictation 

TOPIC V. LEGAL AND MEDICAL TRANSCRIPTION OF RE- 
PORTS, BRIEFS, ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS, 
OPERATIONS, AND AUTOPSIES 

Noik: It is suggested that varying dictation speeds be 
used since some uf the trainees who have elected study of 
legal and medical tcruiinology may be further advanced 
than other trainees. 

TOPIC VI. PRE-TRIAL EXAMINATION TRANSCRIPTION 

TOPIC VII. ECONOMIC, INDUSTRIAL AND PHILOSOPHIC 
DICTATION 

T exts and Other T caching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Acnew, Peter L., and Atkinson, Philip. Medical Office 
Practice. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. 

Baldwin, W. Baldwin’s Pocket-Law Dictionary. Cleveland: 
Banks-Baldwin, 1951. 

Barry College. Medical Terminology lor Court Reporters. 
Miami, Fla.: Barry College. 

Civil Service Tests Book for Court Reporting. New York: 
Area Publishing Co. 

Congressional Record. Washington: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Leslie, Louis, and Zoubek, Charles. Dictaticn for Trans- 
scription. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Meyer, Bernard S. New York Pattern Jury Instructions— 
Civil. Mount Kisco, N.Y.: Baker, Voorhis & Co., 1965. 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. Professional 
Education Series, Law, English, Medical. New York: Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 

Stenographic Macihne:s, Inc. Advanced Speed Practice, For 
Machine Shorthand, Text Series in Touch Shorthand, Book 
V. Skokie, 111.: Stenographic Machines, Inc., 1965. 

. Courtroom Testimony. Skokie, 111.: Stenographic Ma- 
chines, Inc., 1965. 

. Jury Charge. Skokie, 111.: Stenographic Machines, Inc., 

1965. 

. Reporting Abbreviations. Skokie, 111.: Stenographic 

Machines, Inc., 1965. 

Tulin, Norman. Medical Machine Shorthand. Los Angeles; 
Westland Printing Co,, 1962. 



SHORTHAND REPORTER’S HIGH SPEED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 

Specialized Skill for Manual Shorthand Reporters 



Hours Class: 4 hours daily 

Description and T caching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to raise the speed of taking 
tedinical language dictation at verbatim speeds to 
200 wpm and beyond, and can be of varying 
lengths of time. The variation will depend on the 
initial speed and accuracy exhibited by the trainee, 
the degree of individual hand-eye-ear coordina- 
tion, home practice time available, previous famili- 
arity with technical terminology, and degree of ap- 
plication. Three of the four suggested daily hours 
should be spent taking dictation, the last hour for 
reading back. Trainees may finish study of this unit 
after attaining requisite speed for employment in 
their locale. Usual minimum dictation taking speed 
is 175 wpm. 

It is suggested that 5*minute practice takes be 
given in gradually increasing timed speeds that 
put pressure on the trainee, but still allow for 
accurate read-back. Since trainees should develop 
one-time only attitudes toward taking dictation, 
practice takes should be dictated only once. Train- 
ees should also become accustomed to gross mispro- 
nunciation of both ordinary English and technical 
terminology. A tape recorder at home for practice 
can shorten study time. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Take dictation of new material at 175 wpm 
or better for 5 minutes and transcribe with 
less than 3 percent error. 

2. Transcribe three dictated takes (technical 
testimony, legal opinion and high-syllabic 
literature) of 1000 words each, in 120 min- 
utes. 

Prerequisites for Study of Shorthand Reporter's 
High Speed Dictation and Transcription 

Minimum requirements for entry are 160 wpm 
dictation-taking speed of unfamiliar matter and 
transcription with 97 percent accuracy. 

Minimum typing speed of 60 wpm. 

Above average command of English language. 

Familiarity with specialized tedinical terminol- 
ogy studies may be helpful. 



Total: 1,000 hours (variable) 

Topic Outline 

I. Technical Testimony Dictation 

11. Legal-Opinion Dictation 

III. High-Syllabic Literary Dictation 

TOPIC I. TECHNICAL TESTIMONY DICTATION 

A. Shorthand mastery of doctor’s testimony at 
timed speeds: 

1. Orthopedics 

2. Surgery 

3. Variety of other medical specialties (psy- 
chiatry, anesthesiology, cardiology, au- 
topsy, etc.) 

B. Shorthand mastery of expert witnesses’ tech- 
nical testimony at timed speeds: 

1. Engineering 

2. Real estate 

3. Building 

4. Variety of other specialties (ballistics, 
handwriting, automotive, etc.) 

TOPIC 11. I.EGAL-OPINION DICTATION 

A. Shorthand mastery of legal opinions at timed 
speeds: 

1. Criminal 

2. Civil- 

a. Negligence 

b. Contract 

c. Surrogate 

d. Eminent domain 

e. Constitutional 

f. Admiralty 

g. Patent 

B. Citations 

TOPIC III. HIGH-SYLLABIC LITERARY DICTATION 

Note: A variety of high-syllabic dictation at timed 
speeds should be given in such areas as newspaper edi- 
torials, speeches, scientific articles, and book reviews. 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. The materials listed under Steno- 



graphic Machine Operation IV may also be appro* 

priate for this unit. 

American Medical Association. Journal of the Ameticun 
Medical Association, Chicago, 111. 

Gregg Medical Series Tapes, New York: McGraw-Hill. 

Leslie, Louis. 20fi00 Words, Spelled, Divided, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1965. 

Medical Trial Technique Quarterly. Mundelein, 111.: Cal- 
laghan and Co. 

National Shorthand Reporters’ Assckiation. Practice Dicta- 
tion Tapes, Madison, Wis.: National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association. 



We.st, Leonard. 300 Commas, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Transcripts of trials of medical malpractice cases 
may be obtained from law libraries, lawyers, court 
reporters, and appellate courts. 

Paperback reports of Federal, State, and local 
court judges’ opinions may be obtained from 
lav/yers, law libraries, and courts. 

Newspaper editorials, magazine articles, and 
technical juornals can be used for dictation exer- 
cises. 



COURT REPORTER TRAINING ASSIGNMENT 
Functional Requirement for Court Reporters and .Elective for Legal Stenographers or Secretaries 



Hours 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (the working hours of the court) 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to give the trainee an idea 
of the court reporter’s position. Under direct super- 
vision of the official court reporter, he reports the 
trial - (familiarizing himself with its mechanics), 
absorbs the atmosphere of adversary proceedings, 
and learns in detail the functions of the court 
reporter, both in and out of the courtroom. 

Prerequisites for Court Reporter Training 
Assignment 

Legal stenographic or secretarial studies as sug- 
gested or demonstrated equivalent proficiencies. 

Shorthand or court reporters studies as su^ested 
or demonstrated equivalent proficiencies. 

Topic Outline 

I. The Trial 

II. Transcription 

III. Office Practices 

IV. Calendar Procedures 

V. Court Personnel 

VI. Law Library 

TOPIC I. THE 'TRIAL 

A. Selection of jury 

B. Openings 

G. Examination of witnesses 
D. Documentary evidence 
£. Motions 

F. Closings 

G. Judge’s charge 

H. Verdict 



Total: 2 weeks 

TOPIC II. TRANSCRIPTION 

A. Dictating technique and requirements of 
transcriber 
fi. Office equipment 

TOPIC III. OFFICE PRACTICES 

A. Indexing and filing of notes 

B. Billing and bookkeeping 

TOPIC IV. CALENDAR PROCEDURES 

A. Purpose of calendar 

B. Calendar call: 

1. Ready 

2. Actually ready 

3. Ready and passed 

4. Ready subject 

5. Off 

TOPIC V. COURT PERSONNEL 

A. Judge 

B. Counsel 

C. Clerk 

D. Court officer or bailiff 
£. Law librarian 

F. Legal assistant 

G. Legal secretary 

TOPIC VI. LAW LIBRARY 

A. Contents and location of "reports”: 

1. U. S. Supreme Court 

2. State appellate courts 

3. Courts of original jurisdiction 

B. Contents and location of Lazo Journal: 

1. Purpose 

2. Contents 
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C. Contents and location of reference books; 

1. Englisli, law, and medical dictionaries 

2. Encyclopedias 

3. Atlases 



4. Appellate transcripts 

5. Medical and legal directories 

6. Abbott’s New York Digest (plaintiff de- 
fendant tables) 



MEDICAL TERMINOLOGY— DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Specialized Job Skill for Medical Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory (or Study) ; 2 hours daily 



Description and T eaching Suggestions 

This specialized unit is designed to prepare the 
trainee who has had or is taking advanced short- 
hand, for medical reporting and transcription in 
the offices of physicians and in hospitals, or wher- 
ever such sei vices may be required. The trainee 
will acquire familiarity with the terminology neces- 
sary for recording and transcribing medical corre- 
spondence, case history records, autopsy protocols, 
examiners’ reports, insurance forms, and the like. 

Stress is placed on learning terminology by mas- 
tering tlie meanings, spellings, and shorthand forms 
of the prefixes, sulfixe.s, and stems that make up 
most medical terms. Practice is provided in taking 
dictation, transcribing, and straight-copy typing 
from material related to body systems and the 
efferts of disease, injury, or abnormal functioning 
of each. 

Basic texts (including a medical typing text) 
used should be correlated for study so that new 
material may be introduced simultaneously with 
praclice in shorthand vocabulary, dictation, and 
typing of familiar medical material. Acceptable 
setups of case summaries and formal case histories 
such as required by The American College of 
Physicians and Surgeons should be presented. Dic- 
tation and transcription practice can also be sup- 
plemented by practice in handling special hospital 
and insurance forms. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Take medical terminology dictation of fa- 
miliar material given at 90 to 120 wpni lor 
live minutes and transcribe with 97 percent 
accuracy or better. 

2. rranscription— 'l yping: 2.") to 10 wpm, cor- 
rected, with one carbon copy. 



Total: 210 hours 

Prerequisites for Study of Medical Terminology — 
Dictation and Transcription 

Inuroduction to I'ranscription. 

Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are accept- 
able. 

Speed Dictation and Transcription should be a 

concurrent study. 

Topic Outline 

1. Musculoskeletal System 

11. Excretory System 

III. Digestive System 

IV. Endocrine System 

V. Female Reproductive System 

VI. Male Reproductive System 

VII. Cardiovascular System 

VI II. Nervous System 

IX. Respiratory System 

X. Integumentary System 

XI. Special Sense Organs 

XII. Case Histories, Summaries, and Operative 
Reports 

XI 11. Selected Diseases 

Non-.s: 

1. Each of the following topics, except Topic XII, 
should Sturt with the study of shorlhuud outlines, nieuu- 
iiigs, spellings, and tisuges of (a) prelixes, stiliixes, stems, 
and coinhined forms and topic-ndated words, and (b) 
related biological, chemical, common drug, and medical 
abbreviations, before proceeding to the listed stib-topics. 

2. Teachers should introdtice this course with a dis- 
cussion of the characteristics atid roles of basic organic 
coinpotinds of living matter stich as proteins, carbohy- 
(hates, and fats. Processes such as o.smosis, dilfusion, 
liltration, etc., should be ptesented along with the intro- 
duction of special terminology. Cell structure, and the 
roles of various components (chrotuoplasts, eigoplasts, 
vactioles, membrane.s), prote.sses (mitosis, electro-chemi- 
cal balance) , and chemicals (DN.\, chromatin) shotild 
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be explained and illustrated with Aims, rilinstrips. and 
diagrams. 'Mie emphasis should he on the necessity of 
understanding being an adjunct to tlie development ot 
proficiency in terminology and phonetic sounds. 

TOPIC I. MU.SCULOSKELETAL SYSTEM 

A. Deformities and dironic diseases: 

1. Bones and joints 

2. Muscular abnormalities and dysfunction 

B. Dictation and transcription of letters, using 
topic-related terminology, of: 

1. Referred patients 

2. X-ray reports 

3. Short reports of operative tednii(|iies 

C. Medical typing from printed copy of material 
related to topic 

TOPIC II. EXCRETORY SYSTEM 

A. Di.sea.ses anti abnormalities of the excretory 
system (kidney-ureter-blatlder system) 

B. Dictation and transcription, using topic- 
relatetl terminology, of: 

1. Letters 

2. Fluoroscopic reports 

3. Operative reports 

4. Excerpts from physical examinations and 
from ca.se histories 

C. Medical typing from printed copy (ca.se sum- 
maries, letters, sample reports of hospital 
admissions) of material related to topic 

TOPIC in. DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 

A. Diseases and abnormalities of the digestive 
system 

B. Dictation and transcription, using topic- 
related terminology, of: 

1. Letters 

2. Related excerpts from physical examina- 
tions 

3. Fluoroscopic reports 

4. Case summaries containing reports ot 
common tests such as gastric analysis or 
liver function 

TOPIC IV. ENDOCRINE SYSTEM 

A. Diseases and abnormalities of the endocrine 
glands 

B. Dictation and transcription, using topic- 
related terminology, of: 

1. Letters 

2. Reports of tests 

3. Case summaries 

4. Sample of hospital discharge reports 

C. Medical typing from printed copy of topic- 
related material 



TOPIC V. FE.MAI.E REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 

J 

A. Diseases and abnormalities of female repro- 
ductive system 

B. Dictation and transcription of a variety of 
types of gynecological reports, including ob- 
stetrics 

C. Medical typing from printed copy of ol>- 
stetrical and gynecological reports 

ropic VI. MALE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM . 

A. Diseases and abnormalities of the male re- 
productive system 

B. Dictation and transcription using topic-re- 
latetl terminology of related medical reports 

C. Medical typing from printed copy covering 
medical reports on the topic 

TOPIC VII. CARDIOVASCULAR SYSTEM 

A. Di.sea.ses and abnormalities of the cardiovas- 
cular system 

B. Dictation and transcription, using topic- 
related terminology, of related medical re- 
ports 

C. Medical typing from printed copy covering 
cardiovascular system. This will serve to in- 
troduce formal case histories and ooerative 

A 

reports such as recpiired by the American 
College of Physicians autl Surgeons 

TOPIC Vlll. NERVOUS SYSTEM 

A. Diseases and abnormalities: 

1. Organic (neurology) 

2. Functional (psychiatry) 

B. Dictation anti transcription of reports in the 
above areas 

C. Medical typing of related reports from 
printed copy 

topic IX. RESPIRATORY SYSIEM 

A. Diseases and abnormalities of the re.spiratory 
system 

B. Dictation and transcription, using topic- 
related terminology, of related medical re- 
ports 

C. Medical typing from printed or duplicated 
copy of autopsy protocol, using related and 
previously learned terminology 

rOPIc; X. INTEGUMENTARY SY.STEM 

A. Di.seases and abnormalities of the integumen- 
tary system 

B. Dictation and transcription, using topic- 
related terminology, of related medical reports 

C. Medical typing from printed copy of derma- 
tological reports 
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TOPIC XI. SPECIAL SENSE ORGANS 

A. Diseases and abnormalities of the eyes and 
ears 

B. Dictation and transcription, using topic- 
related terminology, of related medical re- 
ports 

C. Medical typing from printed copy of reports 
on eyes and ears 

TOPIC xn. CASE HISTORIES, SUMMARIES, AND OPERA- 
TIVE REPORTS 

A. Dictation and transcription of complete, 
formal case history and operative report, such 
as required by the American College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, covering one of the 
major body systems (e.g., the digestive, fe- 
male reproductive system, etc.) 

B. Medical typing from printed copy of case 
summaries and other records found in the 
ollices of specialists 

C. Dictation and transcription of complete, 
formal case history and operative report (as 
in A above), covering a second major body 
system, such as the endocrine or die excretory 
system 

TOPIC XIII. SELECTED DISEASES 

A. Childliood diseases (not previously covered) 

B. Congenital deformities (not previously cov- 
ered) 

C. Neoplasms 

D. Infections and parasitic diseases 

E. Diseases of the lymphatics 

F. Blood diseases 

G. Medical typing of reports of diseases related 
to the topic 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Agnew, PEfER L., AND AiKiNSON, PiULil*. Medical Oifice Prac. 

lice. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1960. 

American Medical Associaiion. Current Medical Termi- 
nology. Chicago: American Medical Association. Published 
annually. 

Anthony, C. Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology, 5th ed. 

St. Louis: T'he C. V. Mosby Co., 1961. 

Blakiston, New Gould Medica’ Dictionary. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1956. 

Bollo,. Louise E. Introduction to Medicine and Medical 
Terminology. Philadelpliia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1961. 
Bredow, Miriam. Medical Secretarial Piocedures, 5th ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. Workbook. 



Byers, Edward. Medical Shorthand Dictionary. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, (in production) . 

CoiTTN, Kenneih B., and Colwkll, R. F. The Medical Sec- 
retary. New York: Macmillan, 1959. 

Dorland’s Illustrated Medical Dictionary, 23rd ed. Philadel- 
phia: VV. B. Saunders Co. 

Fkoiisk, Franz, and others. Atlas of Human Anatomy. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, 1952. 

Gregg Division. Medical Dictation and Transcription Tapes. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 10 Reels. Study Guide. 

Gregg, J. R.; Leslie, L.; and Zoudek, C. Gregg Shorthand 
Dictionary, Diamond Jubilee Series. New York: McGraw- 
Hiii, 1963. 

JeJearned, J. N. Medical Terminology Made Easy. Chicago: 
Physician's Record Co., 1961. 

Root, Kaiiileen B., and Byers, Edward E. The Medical Sec- 
retaty, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

. Medical Typing Practice. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1962. 

. Medical Terminology and Transcription: Medical 

Specialties. New York: McGraw-Hill, (in production 1967). 
Shedro, David, and Byers, Edward E. Medical Terminology 
and Transcription: Anatomy and Physiology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, (in production) . 

Smitiier, Eit-ii: B. Medical Shorthand Manual and Diction- 
ary. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 

Taber, Clarence Wilbur. Taber’.^ Cyclopedic Medical Dic- 
tionary, 8th ed. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co., 1959. 
Pamphlets on medical subjects may be obtained 
from many drug firms. In addition, pamphlets for 
non-medical trainees may be obtained on a variety 
of subjects, usually free of charge, from: 

The American Cancer Society, New York. 

The American Diabetes Association, New York. 

The American Heart Association, New York. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York. 

National Association for Mental Health, New 
York. 

I'he American Medical Association, Chicago. 
The Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
will supply a free price list of available govern- 
ment publications on Health and Hygiene (PL 51) 
and on Diseases— Contagious and Infectious Dis- 
eases, Sickness, and Vital Statistics (PL 51 A) . 
Publications included in these price lists cost on 
the order of 5 or 10 cents each. 

Supplies and Equipment 
It is suggestal that the following teaching aids 
be available for groups studying this unit. 

Skeleton Sample medical reports 

Mannequin Samples of physician 

Insurance and other correspondence 
medical forms 
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MEDICAL OFFICE PRACTICES, PROCEDURES, AND RECORDS 
Functional Requirement lor Medical Secretaries 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit, in contrast to the basic job skill unit. 
Medical 'rermiiiology— Dictation anti rranscrip- 
tion which is suggested for concurrent study, cen- 
ters on the functional and environmental aspects 
of medical secretarial work in a general practi- 
tioner’s or specialist’s ollice. It begins by informing 
the medical secretarial trainee about the character 
and importance of the work, the medical oiiice 
working environment as contrasted with normal 
working conditions, and the emotional maturity 
recjuired of the secretary. Privileged communica- 
tion and preserving the patient’s privacy are em- 
phasized particularly. This unit can also help 
medical secretaries assigned to doctors working in 
health foundations or assoications, medical supply 
and drug firms, medical insurance companies, and 
hospitals. The scope of work activity for the trainee 
can be enhanced by enrollment in the Hospital 
Practices, Procedures, and Records unit. 

A special notation precedes Topic IX. This unit 
concentrates on the facilitating office services to be 
rendered rather than involvement in medical pro- 
cedures. However, t^vo topics are devoted to devel- 
oping knowledge of some of the more common 
medical procedures and tests, so that the trainee 
will be familiar with terms and with the names 
of equipment used. These topics in no way prepare 
the worker to perform any of these procedures or 
tests. This point should be emphasized by the 
instructor. These topics will serve to increase the 
trainee’s understanding of patients’ mental and 
physical conditions and permit the medical sec- 
retary to function adequately while learning more 
about the physician’s work. Stress is placed on the 
secretary’s ability to work independently most of 
the time so that the physician may be free to 
perform professional duties. 

Basic secretarial skills, including simple account- 
ing practice, are tailored for medical office work 
requirements. The importance of receiving patients 
and visitors and the supervision and care of chil- 
dren are emphasized. Classroom set-ups should pro- 
vide for practice in these areas through role play- 
ing. 



Total: 140 hours 

Some of the responsibilities of the physician 
with respect to his profession, professional associa- 
tions, and laws governing the practice of medicine 
are discussed to enable the trainee to develop a 
fuller tq)predation of the profession. Feachers of 
this unit should make arrangements with a prac- 
ticing physician to discuss pertinent subject con- 
tent. 

Since medical secretaries are normally exjjected 
to handle fees, schedule appointments, insurance 
coverages and applications, medical histories, re- 
ports, and many other records involving the finan- 
cial and legal transactions of the office, topics relat- 
ing to these functions should be weighted heavily 
in study unit time allowances. Each should be 
given ample practice time to prepare the various 
relevant documents. General bookkeeping and ac- 
counting practices should be reviewed. Complete 
sets fur bookkeeping practice should be assigned. 
Completion of forms for different types of health 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, and accident 
reports should be practiced. Various legal obliga- 
tions of the physician, especially license renewals, 
and the secretary’s duties in this regard should be 
explained. Particular attention should be given 
to the secretary learning to recognize, and to act, 
in emergencies. 

Guest lecturers from health insurance and phar- 
maceutical concerns, the narcotics bureau, and rep- 
resentatives of the American Association of Medical 
Assistants, should be asked to lecture. Although the 
unit has been designed for medical secretaries, no 
restriction should be placed on enrollment of 
medical stenographers for upgrading or enrich- 
ment purposes. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Receive patients properly. 

2. Know the scope and limitations of medical 
secretarial practice. 

3. Use the telephone adequately and courte- 
ously. 

4. Know the provisions of the Medical Prac- 
tice Act. 

5. Make, cancel, or reschedule appointments. 
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6. Apply bookkeeping principles to medical 
oflice practice. 

7. Prepare medical reports under direction of 
physician. 

8. Complete various types of insurance reports. 

9. Apply secretarial practices to physician’s 
correspondence, record keeping, and infor- 
mation retrieval. 

10. Maintain physician’s library. 

11. Recognize emergencies that would recpiiie 
immediate attention of the physician. 

12. Maintain ollice supplies, equipment, and 
restock the doctor’s bag. 

18. Know narcotics security practices. 

14. Know terms and names of ecpiipment used 
in basic medical procedures and tests. 

Prerequisites for Study of Medical Office 
Practices, Procedures, and Records 

General Ollice Education Units as suggested in 
the Curricula Synopses section or demonstrated 
equivalent proficiencies. 

Medical Terminology— Dictation and Transaip- 
tion and Hospital Practices, Procedures, and Rec- 
ords may be studied concurrently. 

Topic Outline 

1. The Doctor’s Ollice and the Medical Secre- 
tary 

II. Doctor’s Office Receptionist Training 

III. The Physician and the Law 

IV. Medical Records 

V. Financial Matters 

VI. Doctor’s Office Management 

VII. Medical Practice and the Physician’s Profes- 
sional Affiliations 

VIII. Other Applied Secretarial Skills in Doctor’s 
Office 

IX. Medical Procedures Knowledge for Secre- 
taries 

X. Miscellaneous Duties in the Doctor’s Office 

TOPIC I. THE doctor’s OFFICE AND THE MEDICAL SEC- 
RETARY 

A. Comparison of activities to other businesses: 

1. General practitioner’s office 

2. Specialist’s office 

3. Psychiatrist’s office 

B. Nature of medical secretarial work: 

1. Importance of medical secretary— 

a. To physicians 

b. To patients 

c. To others 



2. Basic skills and principal duties 

3. Nature of work in dilfereni sizes and types 
of medical ollices 

4. State laws and professional regidations 
governing work of medical personnel 

C. Patients and the medical secretary: 

1. Patient problems— mental and physical 
conditions 

2. Patient psychology 

3. Action in emergencies— 

a. Patient physically present 

b. Telephone actions (see Topic II) 

1). Physicians and medical secretaries: 

1. The secretary as initial representative of 
physician 

2. Reliance of physician on secretary— 

a. Freedom to do professional work 

b. Scheduling and appointments 

c. Business control 

d. Correspondence and reports 

e. Ability and authority of secretary to 
make certain decisions in absence of 
physician 

E. Nurses, medical assistants, and the medical 
secretary: 

1. Need for understanding 

2. Cooperation of medical office personnel 

TOPIC H. doctor’s office RECEPTIONIST TRAINING 

A. Appearance 

B. Professional conduct 

C. Principles of medical ethics: 

1. Serving the common good 

2. Propriety of conduct 

3. Improving knowledge and skill 

4. Safeguarding the public 

5. Quality care 

6. Professional relations— 

a. Consultations 

b. Advertising 

c. Solicitation of patients 

d. Relationship of physician to public in- 
formation media 

7. Revealing confidences 

8. Quackery 

D. Hippocratic oath 

E. Medical assistant’s obligation 

F. Patient and public relations: 

1. Greeting and patient processing 

2. Care and supervision of children— 

a. As patients 

b. As visitors 

3. Visitors other than patients— 
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a. During office hours 

b. When physician is al)sent 

G. Using the telephone; 

1. lelephone technitiues and etupiette 

2. When an emergency exists (also see I'opic 
X)- 

a. Patient emergencies 

b. Physician needs 

3. Locating physician 

4. Following through on telephone 

5. Telephone services 

H. Appointments: 

1. The appointment calendar 

2. Making and cancelling appointments 

3. House visits by physician 

4. Notification to patients in the event of 
physician’s delay 

5. Referral of patients to specialists; making 
and notifying all parties of appointments 

6. Appointment advice— 

a. To patient 

b. To and from physician 




TOPIC in. THE PHYSICIAN AND THE LAW 

A. .Medical practice acts; 

1. Licensing— 

a. By whom 

b. For what 

c. When not necessary 

2. Grounds for revocation of license 

B. Legal relationship of physician and patient: 

1. Creation of a contract— 

a. Phyaician's part of agreement 

b. Patient's part of agreement 

c. Agents— 

(1) Medical assistant as agent 

(2) Others as agents for patient 

2. Termination of a contract— 

a. By the physician 

b. By the patient 

C. Professional liability; 

1. Malpractice (negligence) — 

a. General definition 

b. Duty— reasonable care definition 

c. Breach of duty 

d. Proof of negligence— 

(1) Burden of proof 

(2) Expert testimony 

(3) Admissions 

(4) Proof by res ipsa loquitur 

e. Proximate cause 

f. Defenses to malpractice actions 



g. Minimizing the danger of unjustified 
malpractice claims 

2. Additional tort liability— 

a. Assault, battery, and false imprison- 
ment; personal restraint 

b. Fraud or deceit 

c. Defamation 

d. Invasion of privacy 

e. Liability of physician for acts of others 

3. Breach of contract— 

a. Promise to cure 

b. Promise to perform a service 

c. Promise not to compete in practice of 
medicine 

4. Professional liability insurance (see Topic 

D. I'hc physician's public duties and liabilities: 

1. Reports and services— 

a. Vital statistics and records 

b. Communicable diseases 

c. Venereal diseases 

d. Commitment of mental patients 

e. Reports to police 

f. Narcotic legislation— 

(1) Federal statutes 

(2) Obtaining narcotics 

(3) Registration 

(4) Inventory 

(5) Dispensing 

(6) Administering 

(7) Addicts 

2. Physician as a witness— 

a. Qualification as expert 

b. Physician-patient privilege 

3. Criminal liabilities 

TOPIC IV. MEDICAL RECORDS 

A. Patients' histories: 

1. Content 

2. Forms 

B. Medical reports: 

1. Laboratory reports 

2. Reports to other physicians or specialists 

3. Vaccination and school reports 

4. Autopsy and other hospital reports 

5. Insurance reports 

C. Narcotics records 

D. Consent forms 

TOPIC v. FINANCIAL MATTERS 

A. The doctor's fees: 

1. Discussion of fees with patients and others 

2. Credit information 
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3. Medical insurance coverage (see C. below) 

4. Billing procedures 

5. Collections by letters, telephone, and 
agencies 

B. Medical oilice bookkeeping: 

1. General accounting theories review 
Z Special bookkeeping systems for physicians 

3. Receivables and payables 

4. Payroll records 

5. Banking services 

6. Cash receipts and petty cash 

7. Working with the physician’s accountant 

C. Insurance; 

1. Government sponsored insurance. Medi- 
care 

2. Prepaid health insurance: Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, or applicable local plans 

3. Workmen’s compensation insurance 

4. Malpractice insurance 

5. Insurance claim forms 

TOPIC VI. doctor’s office management 

A. Maintenance of oilice: 

1. Care of equipment 

2. Care of plant 

B. Safety rules: 

1. Fire Hazards 

2. Accident hazards 

3. Narcotics control 

C. Supplies: 

1. Medical supplies 

2. Linens 

3. Sationery supplies 

4. Storing, purchasing, inventory of supplies 
and equipment 

D. Non-inedical oilice records: 

1. Insurance policies 

2. Leases and other contracts 

3. Investments 

4. Licenses— 

a. Expirations 

b. Renewals (especially narcotics license) 

rOPICVlI. MEDICAL PRACTICE AND THE PIISYSICIAN’s 
PROFESSIONAL AFFLIATIONS 

A. I'ypes of medical practice 

B. Medical specialties, diploma tes 

C. Medical societies; 

1. 'I'ypes of societies 

2. Membership, committees, oHicers 

3. Meeting dates 

D. Medical journals: 

1. Subscriptions 

2. Reprints of articles 
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topic vni. other applied secretarial skills in 
doctor’s office 

A. Review of business correspondence and re- 
jxirts: 

1. Writing business letters 

2. Preparing reports 

3. Mailing services 

B. Review of indexing and filing practice: 

1. Filing sy.stenis lor doctor’s oilice 

2. Filing equipment 

3. Filing supplies 

C. Olhce machines review: 

1. 'I'ranscription machines 

2. Copying machines 

3. Adding machines 

4. Miscellaneous mechanical aids 

D. Making travel airangements for physician: 

1. Reservations (airline, train, hotel, rental 
car) 

2. Itinerary 

3. Travel funds 

4. Activities during physician’s absence from 
oilice 

E. References, resources, and physician’s library: 

1. Dictionaries 

2. Biographical directories 

3. Secretarial handbooks 

4. Index to medical publications 

5. General directories 

6. Maintaining physician’s library 

7. Maintaining control of reading materials 
for patients and visitors 

F. Preparation of manuscripts: 

1. Library research 

2. I'yiiiiig the manuscript in required form 
for subniission to journal or publisher 

3. Proofreading 

4. Preparing an index 

TOPIC IX. MEDICAL PROCEDURES KNOWLEDGE FOR SEC- 
RETARIES 

The following topics should be presented to the 
trainee to impart knowledge of some common 
medical procedures and tests. /I is emphasized that 
the iiifoymation presented does not qualify the 
trainee to perform any of these procedures and 
tests. File topics are presented only to familiarize 
the trainee with the related terminology. Actual 
performance of these duties are the province of 
the medical assistant. However, knowledge of the 
topics (in terms of records and clerical tasks in- 
volved and patient’s experience) is necessary for 
proper oilice management and patient relations. 
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Unless the worker has had specialized training in 
laboratory procedures, diagnostic tests must never 
be attempted. The worker should never administer 
medication or professional treatment under any 
circumstances. 

A. Diagnostic tests: 

1. Urinalysis 

2. Blood tests 

3. Basal metabolism tests 

4. Electrocardiogram 

5. X*ray procedures 

6. Other special types of tests 

B. Instructions to patients for preparing for 
examinations 

C. Medications: 

1. Types 

2. Methods of administration 

3. Dosage 

4. Prescriptions 

D. Treatments: 

1. Types 

2. Physical therapy apparatus 

3. Office surgery 

4. Other specialized treatments as performed 
by general practitioner or specialist 

TOPIC X. MISCELLANEOUS DUTIES IN THE DOCTOR’S 
OFFICE 

A. Care of equipment: 

1. Cleanliness 

2. Sterilization procedures 

B. The doctor’s bag: 

1. Inspection 



2. Removal of pertinent supplies 

3. Restocking 

C. First aid: 

1. Emergencies in a doctor’s office 

2. Calling for help in emergencies 

D. Arranging for repairs and custodial services 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
ill this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Bkcdovv, Miriam. Medical Secretarial Procedures, 5th ed. New 
York; McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

. The Medical Assistant, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 19G4. 

Ellsworth, J. IMiil, and Jackson, Paul R. Applied Book. 

keeping, -ttli ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

JkJkarnkd, j. N. Medical Terminology Made Easy. Chicago: 
The Physician’s Record Co., 1961. 

Roblkh, Erni-st. Thompson and Thompson Physician’s and 
Surgeon’s Practice Set. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. 
Key. 

. Professional Projects. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962. 

Key. 

Root, Katiili:i:n B., and Bvi;rs, Edward E. The Medical Sec- 
retary-Terminology and Transcription, 2nd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1960. 

Stellkr, C. j., AND Moritz, A. R. Regan’s Doctor and Pa- 
tient and the Law, 4th ed. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 
1962. 

Whitcomb, Helen, and Lanc, Rosalind. Charm: The Career 
Girl’s Guide to Personal and Business Success. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 



HOSPITAL PRACTICES, PROCEDURES, AND RECORDS 
Functional Requirement for Medical Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 



Total: 135 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 
This unit has been designed to meet those re- 
quirements that relate to the functional duties 
expected of medical stenographers and secretaries 
who enter the hospital field of work. In addition, 
the unit provides for enlarging the scojx: of useful 
knowledge of medical secretaries who work in 
physicians’ offices. The unit includes study of the 
usual practices found in hospitals, the various 
records used, and it acquaints the trainee with 



routine hospital procedures. Field trips should be 
arranged to local hospitals to supplement class- 
room studies and homework assignments. These 
trips should be carefully planned in advance and 
should be coordinated with other teachers’ activi- 
ties in the Medical I'erminology— Dictation and 
rranscription and Medical Office Practices, Proce- 
dures, and Records units of study. At the hos- 
pital, department heads, the medical librarian, 
and hospital secretaries should be asked to par- 
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ticipatc in the training. Teachers should make 
every effort to obtain a sufficient quantity of 
typical hospital forms and records for use by the 
“tudents. Practice time in filling out these forms 
Jiould be given using role playing, with one or 
more trainees taking the roles of patients, rela- 
tives, or friends. Evaluation of trainee achievement 
in this unit can be made by objective tests and 
teacher observations. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Complete typical hospital records and forms. 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of hospital proce- 
dures and practices on objective tests of topi- 
cal content by grades of 90 percent or better. 

Prerequisites for Study of Hospital Practices, 
Procedures, and Records 

General Office Education Units as suggested. 
Demonstrated proficiencies e(|uivalcnt to stand- 
ards of achievement for those units arc acceptable. 

Malical Terminology— Dictation and 'I’ranscrip- 
tioii and Medical Office Practices, Procedures, and 
Records may be studied concurrently. 

Topic Outline 

I. Hospital Organization and Services 

II. Admitting Office Routines 
ill. Patient Records 

IV. Special Hospital Departments 

V. Working in Clinic 

VI. Medical Records Library 

VII. Administrative Office of Hospital 

TOPIC I. HOSPITAL ORGANIZATION AND SERV1C:ES 

A. Oiganization of typical hospital: 

1. Authorities and responsibilities 

2. Lines of command 
S. Oiganization chart 

B. Services: 

1. Medical 

2. Suigical 

3. Nursing 

4. Ancillary 

5. Administrative 

6. Social 

7. Schools 

8. Hospital libraries (medical records, 
nurses’ and physicians’) 

9. Clinics 

C. Departmental organizations 

D. Interdepartmental cooperation 
£. Hospital affiliations 



TOPIC II. ADMITTING OFFICE ROUTINES 

Noik: .Admitting protcdiiics vary with each hospital. 
'Ihc following siil)-topi(s arc general aieas of study only 
and should he supplemented by teacher knowledge of 
local hospitals. Visits to local hospitals should be planned. 

A. Pre admission reservations 

B. Emergency admission routine 

C. Forms completed at entry: 

1. Obtaining necessary personal data 

2. Getting insurance or other financial in- 
formation 

3. Dealing with relatives or friends of patient 

D. Checking valuables 

E. Handling advance payments 

F. Explaining hospital procedures and regula- 
tions 

G. Obtaining surgical permissions 

H. Routing paperwork and notifying depart- 
ments of patient arrival 

I. Checking prior records 

J. Practice in completing admitting office forms 

K. Directing, escorting, or arranging for patients 
to proper department 

L. Completing discharge rec|uirements 

M. Deaths and autopsy records and notifications 

TOPIC HI. PATIENT RECORDS 

A. Importance of accuracy and completeness 

B. Indexing, routing, and fding practices 

C. Notification of appropriate persons of specific 
information 

D. Confidential nature of patient records 

TOPIC IV. SPECIAL HOSPITAL DEPARTMENTS 

A. Medicine 

B. Surgery 

C. Pathology 

D. Roentgenology (Radiology) 

E. Physical medicine and rehabilitation 

F. Anesthesiology 

G. Nursing 

H. Out-patient 

I. Medical records 

J. Dietary 

K. Dental 

L. Others 

Noi'k: Include general responsibility and interrelation- 
ships of above depurtinents. “Others" may include admin- 
istrative, psychiatric, personnel, maintenance, laundiy, 
etc. 

TOPIC V. WORKING IN CLINIC 

A. Out-patient clinics: 

1. Procedures and forms for admission 



2. Special instructions for preparation of 
patient 

3. Scheduling appointments for patient 

' ^ 4. Arranging for special services and medi- 

cines 

5. Handling payments 

B. Follow-up clinic: 

1. Setting up and maintaining follow-up files 

2. Notifying patients 

3. Requesting patient histories 

4. Faking and transcribing doctors’ dicta- 
tion 

5. Working with volunteers and other cleri- 
cal personnel in clinics 

6. Reviewing of missed or changed appoint- 
ments 

Noir; Local levels may introduce pertinent patient-care 
topics as indicated for rounding out this unit. 

Tone VI. .MHDICAI. RECORDS LIBRARY 

K. linporttince and function (legal implications) 

B. Medical librarian 

C. Hospital records and forms 

D. Duties of stenographers and secretaries 

E. Metlical recortls library filing practices 

F. Standard nomenclature of diseases 

G. Coding for intlex of diseases 

H. Key-word identification of material 

I. Information retrieval by electronic data proc- 
essing 



J. Microfilming 

K. Practice taking dictation, preparing reports, 
and completing medical record library forms 

roi'icvil. AD.M1N1SIRAHVE OEl-lCE OF HOSl’lTAI. 

A. Nature of transactions 

B. Secretarial duties: 

1. Attemling meetings and taking minutes 

2. Scheduling meetings and appointments 

3. Handling visitors 

4. Maintaining liaison with operating de- 
partments 

5. Preparing correspondence and memo- 
randa 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials arc listed in 
Appemlix D. 

Aunkw, Pkti;r L., and Aikin.so.n, Piulii'. Medical Office Prac- 
tice. Ciiiciimuti: South-Western, 196(i. 

Roor, K.vrm.i;r..N, and Bycks, Edward E. The Medical Secre- 
taty: Terminology and Transcription, 2nd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

. Medical Typing Practice. New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1962. 

S.Mrnii:R, Ei-hi-: B. Medical Shorthand Manual and Diction- 
ary. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 



SCIENCE SURVEY 

Environmental Knowledge for Engineering and Scientific Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit will assist the trainee to better under- 
stand the work performed by scientists and engi- 
neers. In addition, it also serves as an introduction 
to scientific terminology and to some of the basic 
concepts used in the various sciences. These fre- 
cjuently referenced concepts will be encountered 
by trainees entering science and engineering work. 
In contrast to traditional presentations of chemistry, 
physics, ami life science.s, the study and classroom 
activities do not tlemand problem-solving or ex- 
perimentation by the trainee. The simpler form- 
ulae are presented in context with scientific con- 
cepts to develop familiarity with expre.ssions that 



Total: 60 hours 

the beginning worker will hear or see in the course 
of taking dictation, typing, and locating references. 
I'rainees should be encouraged to take shorthand 
notes of information presented by the teacher. 
After tiefining science and engineering, the unit 
begins with an overview of the work of scientists 
and engineers. 'Fhe laws of motion, electricity, 
heat, light, and sound are presentetl. Electricity is 
used as a basis for studies in chemistry and atomic 
anti sub-atomic concepts. Life sciences are linked 
to chemistry and then explained briefly. Some of 
the branches of life sciences are presentetl, for in- 
troductory purposes. Engineering is described in 
its varitius forms with reference to the major 
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i activities in this work area. The unit can be made 
i more meaningi'ul when trainees discuss assigned 
i readings. Teachers should have the trainee read a 
R variety of source literature in science. .Selection of 
I; reading materials in the science and engineering 
|i areas is not indicated in Texts and Other 1 each- 
p ing Materials section of this unit, leachers should 
P research appropriate materials in the .school li- 
P brary for reading assignments. Objective tests can 
|: be prepared to evaluate the trainee’s knowledge. 

K Standards of Achievement 

I 1. Be able to differentiate between pure and 

I: applied science and between research and 

p engineering. 

p. 2. Know simple laws of motion, light, heat, 

I: sound, and electricity and their equations. 

E: 3. Know the difference between empirical and 

p: theoretical approaches in science. 

P Prerequisites for Study of Science Survey 

p General Office Education Units as suggested or 

p demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 

ards of achievement for these units. 

Ip} 

K Scientific Typewriting and specialized science 

it and engineering units may be studied concurrently. 

i 

I Topic Outline 

P 

I I. Overview of Scientific Work 

I II. Overview of Engineering Work 
I III. Science Areas and Basic Concepts 
IV. The Nature of Engineering Work 
V. Laboratories 

i VI. Scientific and Engineering Personnel 

I TOPIC I. OVERVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC WORK. 

Definition and purpose 
Pure science and research 
Applied science and research 
Where scientists work: 

1. Universities (as teachers and researchers) 

2. Corporations— 

a. General industry 

b. Specific scientific and engineering com- 
panies 

3. Government 

4. Private and consulting work 
The major tools of science: 

1. Method 

2. Experimentation 

3. Hypotheses and theories 

4. Mathematics 



TOPIC II. OVERVIEW OF ENGINEERING WORK 

A. Definition and purpose 

B. Major types of engineering: 

1 . Design 

2. Consiruction and fabrication 

3. Maintenance and field 

C. Relationship of scientists and engineers 
1). Where engineers work: 

1 . Companies— 

a. General industry 

b. Specific engineering companies 

2. Universities (as teachers) 

3. Government 

4. Private and consulting work 

TOPIC III. .SCIENCE AREAS AND BASIC CONCEPTS 

A. Physics (macroscopic approach) — 

1. Laws of motion and gravity 

2. Application of force and simple ma- 
chines— 

a. Lever 

b. Inclined plane 

c. Screw 

d. Pulley 

3. Light— 

a. Propagation and theory 

b. Reflection and refraction principles 

c. Special light (monochromatic, laser, 
etc.) 

4. Heat— 

a. Nature of energy 

b. Simple laws and definitions (calorie, 
B.t.u., etc.) 

c. Reaction on physical states 

5. Sound— 

a. Nature and propagation 

b. Effects, medium, speed 

c. Simple measurements (decibel, fre- 
quency, etc.) 

6. Electricity— 

a. Nature and theory 

b. Definitions (conductance, capacitance, 
resistance, current, voltage) 

c. Generation and distribution (physical) 

d. Simple laws (Ohm’s, Kirchoff’s, etc.) 

e. Apparatus for measurement 

f. Chemical generation of electricity 

7. Atomic and sub-atomic physics— 

a. Theoretical structure 

b. Forces and energy 

c. Fission and fusion 

d. Sub-atomic particles 






A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 
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B. Chemistry: 

1. Dcnnition of the science 

2. Branches (organic, inorganic, biochem- 
istry) 

3. Elements and the periodic table 

4. Simple chemical processes and equations 

5. Chemical apparatus 

6. Molecular chemistry 

C. Life sciences: 

1 . Branches and areas of study (/oology, bot- 
any, physiology, anthropology, psychology, 
sociology) 

2. Nature of work in various fields 

3. Gathering data in tlie life sciences 

)P1C IV. THE nature OF ENGINEERING WORK 

A. Application of science and mathematics 

B. Objective and purpose 

C. Creative engineering and design 

D. Execution of planning 



E. Estimating materials and costs 

F. Maintenance engineering 

roiMC V. LABORATORIES 

A. Pliysics (si/e, equipment, work, and security) 

B. Chemical 

C. Life sciences 

TOPIC VI. SC:iKNTIFIC AND ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 

A. Scientists (education, responsibility, work) 

B. Engineers 

C. Mathematicians 

D. I’echnicians (laboratory, computer, installa- 
tion, etc.) 

E. Architects 

F. Draftsmen 

G. Clerical support personnel 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

I hc choice of assigned readings for this unit is 
left to the discretion of the teacher. 



SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITING 

Specialized Job Skill for Scientific Stenographers and Secretaries. I'his Unit Is Also Suggested for 

Engineering Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Designed as an adjunctive unit for those trainees 
>tudying shorthand in the life and physical sci- 

• nces, engineering terminology, or advanced ma- 
< hine shorthand, this unit stresses improving s{x.‘ed 

• n the use of special keyboard typewriters and the 
preparation of manuscripts for scientific publica- 
lioRs. In addition, trainees are given practice in 
transcribing from dictating equipment. Emphasis 
is on corretft typing of special symbols, spacing 
manuscripts for insertion of hand written equations 
or diagrams, typing formulae, e(|uations, statistical 
tables, and using prescribed forms for scientific 
reports. Practice is included in compiling scientific 
reports from rough drafts, preparing manuscripts 
for publication, typing minutes of meetings, and 
typing special correspondence. Special vocabulary 
instructions are given as appropriate to the prac- 
tice material. It is suggested that teachers of this 
unit have pre-recordings made for voice-writing 
machine transcJpti()n practice. Special instruction 
booklets available from editors of professional jour- 



Total: 60 hours 

nals or from professional societies, such as the 
American Psychological Association’s Publication 
Manual, should be made available to the trainees. 
Engineeiing stenographers and secretaries should 
jjrofit from this course. Special typing for this 
group is included in Engineering Terminology- 
Dictation and Transcription. 

Stamlards of Achievement 

1. Type scientific copy at a rate of 50-70 wpm 
for five minutes, with all errors corrected. 

2. Tyi>e and prepare scientific manuscripts, doc- 
uments, graphic presentations, and reports, 
according to prescribed formats, from hand- 
written drafts and notes. 

3. Transcribe scientific dictation from voice- 
writing machines. 

Prerequisites for Study of Scientific Typewriting 

Typing speed of 50-70 wpm with general busi- 
ness tCTininology. 

General Office Education Units as suggested or 
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dciuoiisti’att’d proficiencies c(jiiivalent to standards 
of acliievenient for suggested units. 

.Science Survey. 

This unit may be studied concurrently with any 
of the following: 

1. Organic Cheniisiry 'rerniinology— Dictation 
and Transcription 

2. Physicial Sciences Terininology— Dictation 
and T’ranscription 

3. Engineering Terminology— Dictation and 
'rranscription 

Topic Outline 

I. 'I'ypewri ters, Keyboards, and Techniques 

II. I'he Greek Alphabet 

III. Commonly U.sed Mathematical Symbols and 
Notations 

IV. Commonly Used Chemical Symbols 

V. 'Eyping Etjuations and Formulas 

VI. Special Formats for Publications 

VII. Mechanics of English for Scientific Type- 
writing 

VIII. Typing from Drafts and Handwritten Copy 

IX. Preparing Special Documents 

X. Voice-writing Machine Transcription Typing 

TOIMCI. TVI'IIWRITKRS, KKYBOARDS, AND TnCilNIQUKS 

A. Manual, electric, and special typewriters; 

1 . Variable spacers— 

a. Vertical line 

b. Horizon tal line 

c. Proportional spacing 

2. Ratchets 

3. Templates 

4. Justifying typewritcTs 

5. Carriage sizes 

IJ. Keyboards: 

1. Special typewriters used in scientific work 

2. Limitations of keyboards 

3. Special keyboards— 

a. Extent of specialization of symbols and 
letters 

b. Limitations and problems 

4. Practice in using scientific typewriter key- 
board 

C. Switching typewriters for special work: 

1. Alignment problems 

2. Spacing problems 

•roficii. riiK (;uia.K AUMtAUKT 

.\. Lower case alphabet identification and sounds 

II. Uppercase alphabet identification 

C. Similarities to and differences from English 



D. Practice in typing from printed and hand- 
written materials 

rOPIC III. CO.M.MONl.Y USED MATHEMATICAL SYMBOLS 
AND NOTATIONS 

A. Algebraic symbols: 

1. Confusions resulting from signs and letters 

2. Parentheses and brackets 

3. Superscripts (number and letter) , sub- 
scripts (number and letter) , degrees, min- 
utes, and .seconds 

4. “Greater than” and “less than” signs 

5. Plus, minus, multiplication, division, 
roots (implied, lettered, numbered) , and 
combinations of signs 

(). “Eunction,” “deduction,” and "therefore” 
signs 

7. Use of italics and under.scores 

8. Practice exercises using algebraic nota- 
tions 

11. Geometric symbols: 

1. Nature of abbreviations for functions of 
angles 

2. Placement of typed symbols on diagrams 
and on coordinate graphs 

3. Perpendicularity, non-equality, similarity, 
and identity signs 

4. Practice exercises in using geometric sym- 
bols 

C. Combined algebraic and geometric notation 
and symbols 

D. Signs and notations from calculus: 

1. Differential notation (plain and partial) 
including increment sign 

2. Integral signs (single and multiple) in- 
cluding summation sign 

3. “Goes from” and “goes to” signs 

4. Limits, expressions, and symbols 

5. Infinity symbol 

(), Combination notation of algebraic, geo- 
metric, and calculus signs 
7. Practice exercises in using calculus signs 
and symbols 

TOI’K; IV. CO.M.MONl.Y USED CHEMICAL SYMBOLS 

A. Introduction to periodic table and element 
abbreviations 

II. Chemical compounds notation 

C. Formulae, strike-outs, indicating balances 

D. Temperature scale notation: 

1. Centigrade 

2. Fahrenheit 

3. Absolute 

4. Other 
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E. Signs for addition and subtraction of heat 

F. Pressure meastuements and abbreviations 

G. Practice exercises using chemical notation 

TOPIC V. TYPING EQUATIONS AND FORMULAS 

A. Using algebraic, geometric, calculus, and 
chemical notation, symbols-Greek letters 

B. Typing of equations in display form 

C. Typing of equations in text line form 

TOPIC VI. SPECIAL FORMATS FOR PUBLICATIONS 

Note: Using the niamisciipt preparation formats re- 
quired by various professional journals, trainees shonh! 
type to several dilferent formats, working fiom printed 
material, corrected drafts, and Ijandwritten notes. 

TOPIC VII. MECHANICS OF ENGLISH FOR StaEN ITFIC 
TYPEWRITNG 

A. Special terminology 

B. Special spellings 

C. Use of glossaries and special dictionaries 

D. Abbreviations— with and without periods 

E. Syllabication practice 

TOPIC VIII. TYPING FROM DRAFTS AND IIANDWRI ITEN 
COPY 

Note: Photostats, pliotograpluc copies of drafts, and 
handwritten copy of unclassified material should he given 
to trainees for practice. 'l'yi>iug work should include 
drafts, camera-ready copy, and publication-ready manu- 
scripts. 

TOPIC IX. PREPARING .SPECIAL DOCUMENTS 

A. Interoffice memoranda 

B. Minutes of meetings 

C. Tables and statistical reports 



D. Confidential documents: 

1. Number of copies 

2. Security to be maintained 

3. Disposal of manuscripts on which errors 
exist 

rOPIC X. VOICE-WRITING MACHINE TRANSCRIPTION 
TYPING 

NoiE: Several prerecorded tapes of unclassified reports, 
dictated by a scientist, sliould be available for trainees 
using single or multi-chaiinci audio equipment. 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. 'I’he teacher should considei the use 
of speciali/.ed encyclopedias, dictionaries, texts, and 
handbooks in the science and engineering fields. 
Some of these are listed under Engineering Tcrmi- 
nology-Diciation and 'rranscription. Organic 
Chemistry Terminology— Dictation and d’ranscrip- 
tion, and Physical Sciences 'rcnninology-Dictation 
and Transcription. 

Ki:iiTii.EV, Erwin M. A Manunl of Style for the VrcfmrutUm 
of Pafiers ami Itefxnt.s. Cinchinati: Soutli-Wcstcni, 19.59. 
Llovd, Al.a.n; Rowe, John; .\nd Winci-.r, 1-ri.i>. Cregg 't'yf)e- 
xerithij’ for Colleges. 2nd ed. Comfilele. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 19GI. 

McGraw-Hii.i.. Encyclopedia of Science and Technology. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. Reference use only. 
lliacEi., Ciiari.es, and Perkins, Edward. Executive Typewrit- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

Si AEioRD, .Ai.i.iso.n R., AND CCu'EiTER, BiLi.iK J. The Scicncc- 
Engineering Secretary, Englewood Clilfs, N.J.*. Prentice- 
Hall, 1963. 



ENGINEERING TERMINOLOGY— DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Specialized Skill for Engineering Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Study: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This intensive unit is designed to improve short- 
hand transaiption and typing .skills of engineering 
sccretarie.s and stenogTaphers. Sindicd in coiijuiic- 
tion with Sciciuific Typewriting, thi.s unit con- 
centrates on (lictalion and iranscription of special 
engineering terminology and ahbvevialions. I’lie 
trainee iran.scribcs from voice-writing machines, 
rough notes, drafts, and shonhand notes to pro- 



Total: 90 hours 

(luce linishcd proposals, bids, specifications, con- 
iratls, repoiTs, and correspondence. I his unit pro- 
vides adtlilional pradicc in proofreading and in 
the preparation of single copy, camera-rcatly male- 
rials, direct-iinage masters, and stencils. Studied in 
(onjiiiuiion with Engineering Ollice Practices, 
Procedures, and Records, the unit can provide a 
realistic approach to the work to be tlone by 
stenographers and secretaries in engineering ollices. 
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1 eaclicrs of the previously mentioned units and the 
teachers of this unit should cooperate in planning 
learning sequences. 

As in other dictation units, audio devices are 
suggested to control the speed of dictation of se- 
lectetl material, terminology should be given in 
context as much as possible, and not be restricted 
to rote learning. Not all engineering vocabularies 
can be covered in the period of time allotted, nor 
can all the terminology used in any one engineer- 
ing field be covered completely. Some terminology 
will have to be learned in the engineering oflice in 
which the trainee will be employed. Terminology 
and abbreviations should represent vocabulary 
used in the mechanical, chemical, electronic, nucle- 
onic, aero-space, electrical, marme, and civil engi- 
neering helcls. Samples of typical proposals, reports, 
contracts, specifications, bills of material, and other 
documents should be available for exhibit and 
practice typing. Engineering work practices will 
vary. Therefore, a variety of engineering docu- 
ments should be offered to prepare trainees for 
many different work activities. Various engineering 
handbooks such as The A.S.M.E. Handbook should 
be on hand for reference. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Take dictation at a rate of 100-120 wpm for 
five minutes with a transcription accuracy of 
95 percent. 

2. Transcribe at a rate of 25-35 wpm or better 
to produce mailable transcripts. 

Prerequisites for Study of Engineering 

Terminology — Dictation and Transcription 

General OHice Education Units as suggested in 
the Curricula Synopses section of this guide or 
demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to standards 
of achievement for those units. 'I'liis unit may be 
studied concuirently with any of the following 
units: 

1. Science Survey 

2. Scientific 'i'ypewriting 

3. EnginecTing OlHce Practices, Procedures, and 
Records 

Topic Outline 

1. Use of Engineering Handbooks and Man- 
uals 

II. Mechanical Engineering Terms and Abbrevi- 
ations 

III. Electrical and Electronic Engineering Terms 
and Abbreviations 
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IV. Chemical Engineering Terms and Abbrevia- 
tions 

V. Nucleonics and Aero-space Engineering 
Terms and Abbreviations 
VI. Civil and Marine Engineering Terms and 
Abbreviations 
VII. Technical Reports 

VIII. Bids, Proposals, Contracts, and Specifications 
IX. Document Production 

Noies: 

1. Eacl> of tl>c subject topics below, except Topics 1, 
Vll, Vlll, und IX, should start with the study of lueau- 
iugs, usage, and spellings of the particular terius aud 
abbreviations before proceeding to the shorthand out- 
lines or iiiachine notes. 

2. The areas of engineering classified under each of 
the topics dealing with a particular branch of engiiieer- 
itig do not encompass all the areas of that branch. Time 
should l>e allotted carefidly to each of the terminology 
sections. Terminology should be selected carefully, aud 
lists made in advance of subject unit presentation should 
be checked by an engineer, if possible, fur iuclusiveness. 

roi>lG 1. U.SK OF ENGINEERING HANDBOOKS AND MAN- 
UALS 

A. Identification of handbooks: 

1. Civil Engineering Handbook 

2. Mechanical Engineers* Handbook 

3. Engineering Manual 

4. Nuclear Engineering Handbook 

5. General Engineering Handbook 

G. Electronics and Nucleonics Dictionary 
7. Other handbooks 

B. Using handbooks for reference during tran- 
scription: 

1. Spelling 

2. Meaning 

3. Abbreviations 

4. Special information 

TOIMG 11. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING lERMS AND AB- 
BREVIATIONS 

A. Machine-examples: torque, pound-inch, 

chamfer, outside diameter, shaft horsepower 

B. Heat-examples: kilocalorie, Baiinie, British 
thermal unit, Reaumur, Stefaii-Bortzmann, 
enthalpy, entropy, adiabatic 

C. Hydraulics— examples: weir, rotameter, vena 
contracta tap, viscosity 

D. Practice dictation and transcription of fur- 
ther terminology, in context, for A, B, and C 
above 

TOFIC III. ELKt;TRICAI. AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
TER.MS AND ABBREVIATIONS 

A. Electrical— examples; a.c., d.c., conductivity. 
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joule, kilovolt ampere, ohm, Wheatstone 
bridge 

B. Electronic-examples: emf, micro-ampere, re- 
active volt ampere, coulomb, oscilloscope, 
diodes, transistors 

C. Lighting— examples: foot-candle, Lambert, 

spherical candle power, Angstrom 

D. Practice dictation and transcription of fur- 
ther terminology, in context, for A, B, and C 
above 

TOPIC IV. CHEMICAL ENGINEERING TERMS AND ABBRE- 
VIATIONS 

A. Plastics and synthetics-examples: polyure- 
thane, fractionation, esters 

B. Organics and hydrocarbons— examples: cellu- 
lose, disaccharide, polymerization 

C. Inorganics— examples: catalytic reaction, sub- 
limation, potassium permanganate 

D. Practice dictation and transcription of fur- 
ther chemical terminology, in context, for A, 
B, and C above 

TOPIC V. NUCLEONICS AND AERO-SPACE ENGINEERING 
TERMS AND' ABBREVIATIONS 

A. Nucleonics— examples: meson, reactor, mega- 
ton 

B. Aero-space-examples: lOg, inertial guidance, 
hermetic seal 

C. Aeronautical-examples: fuselage, aileron, hy- 
drodynamic 

D. Practice dictation and transcription of fur- 
ther terminology, in context, for A, B, and C 
above 

TOPIC VI. CIVIL AND MARINE ENGINEERING TERMS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS 

A. Civil-examples: Brinell hardness number, 
catenary, tensile strength 

B. Marine— examples: magnetic meridian, gyro- 
scope, twin-screw 

C. Practice dictation and transcription of fur- 
ther terminology, in context, for A and B 
above 

TOPIC VII. TECHNICAL REPORTS 

A. Format references for publications in jour- 
nals 

B. Report techniques: 

1. Spacing and punctuation of terminology 

2. Margins and paragraphs 

3. Footnotes, tabulations, and long quota- 
tions 

4. Headings and subheadings 



5. Tables and figures 

6. Pagination 

C. Typewritten format: 

1. Introductions 

2. Synopses 

3. Recommendations 

4. The body of the report, complete with 
major headings, major and minor sub- 
headings, statistical tables, figures, and il- 
lustrations 

5. Conclusions 

6. Letters of transmittal 

7. Title pages 

TOPIC VIII. BIDS, PROPOSALS, CONTRACTS, AND SPECI- 
FICATIONS 

A. Bids in response to R.F.Q.: 

1. Letter form 

2. Proposal form and transmittal letter 

B. Proposals: 

1. Importance of proposals 

2. Formal type, printed or duplicated and 
bound— 

a. Format 

b. Number of copies to be produced 

c. Nature of material— security classifica- 
tion 

3. Proposals in letter form 

4. Enclosures, attachments 

C. Contracts: 

1. Formal types 

2. Letter contracts 

D. Specifications for civil and military proposals 

E. Practice preparation of simple documents re- 
lated to topic headings 

TOPIC IX. DOCUMENT PRODUCTION 

A. Determination of appearance, size, and num- 
ber of copies required 

B. Selection of method of reproduction: 

1. Stencil, spirit masters 

2. Camera-ready reproducible copy 

3. Photographic or direct image processes 

4. Carbon copies 

C. Collating and binding: 

1. Selecting collating method— 

a. Consider labor cost, time 

b. Use of collating devices (availability) 

c. Outside services 

2. Selecting appropriate binders— 

a. Preference of firm 

b. Recipient specifications 
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c. Dollar value of proposal or contract 
tl. Cost of binding 

D. Routing niiishcd documents 

E. Practice document production including typ- 
ing, figures, illustrations, tables, and cost 
summary 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. In addition to typing texts and 
materials previously listed, the following are sug- 
gested: 

Adams, DoROrHY, and Kurtz, Marcarkt. The Technical 
Secretary. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Amcrican .Standards Association. American Standard Ab- 
breviations for Scientific and Engineering Terms, New 
York: The American Standards Association, 1961. 
BAUMicisrKR, Tiikodork. Mark’s Mechanical Engineers’ Hand- 
book, 6th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. Reference. 
CoNSiDiNF., Douglas M. Process Instruments and Controls 
Handbook. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. Reference. 
Cooke, Nelson M., and Marcus, John. Electronics and Nu- 



cleonics Dictionary. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. Refer- 
ence. 

Ivrm RING ton, Harold. Nuclear Engineering Handbook, 1st 
ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. Reference. 

Crouch, W. George, and Zetli-r, Roiiert L. A Guide to 
Technical Writing. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948. 

Keiitii.ey, Erwin M. A Manual of Style for the Preparation 
of Papers and Reports. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1959. 

Laird, Eleanor S. Engineering Secretary’s Complete Hand- 
book. Englewood Cliifs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

O’Rourke, Charles E. General Engineering Handbook, 2nd 
ed. New York: iMcGraw-Hill, 1910. 

Perry, John H., and Pe.rry, Rouert H. Engineering Manual. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. Reference. 

Perry, Roiieri' H.; Chilton, Cecil H.; and Kirkpatrick, Sid- 
ney D. EDS. Chemical Engineer’s Handbook. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963. Reference. 

Salisbury, J. Kenneth. Kent’s Mechanical Engineers’ Hand- 
book, 12 ed. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1950. Refer- 
ence. 

SlAI EORD, AiiSON R., AND CULI’EPPER, BiLLIE JEAN. The Sci- 
ence-Engineering Secretary. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1963. 

U.S. Government Printing Oittce. Style Manual, rev. ed. 
Washington: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959. 

URQuiiART, Leonard Church. Civil Engineering Handbook, 
4th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. Reference. 



ENGINEERING OFFICE PRACTICES, PROCEDURES, AND RECORDS 
Functional Requirements for Engineering Stenographers and Secretaries 



Homs Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Designed for technical secretaries and stenogra- 
phers, this unit will provide trainees widi both 
environmental knowledge and training in the func- 
tional duties required in engineering offices. The 
trainee should anticipate diat actual engineering 
office practices, procedures, and records may differ 
from those presented in this unit. These variations 
will be caused by the nature of the work of the 
engineering office, the type of clients served, com- 
pany policies (if the engineering group is a depart- 
ment of a firm) , the size of the engineering office 
force, and the available facilities. The content is 
comprehensive in nature due to the use of an engi- 
neering office model rather than any one specific 
type. Emphasis in training is on the preparation, 
handling, routing, storage, and security of a wide 
variety of engineering office documents. The unit 
provides a review of basic secretarial practices and 
relates diem to engineering office practices. Train- 
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Total: 8C hours 

ees should practice preparing requisitions, bills of 
material, and records of tests, data, and proposals. 
Corres|xmdence with clients and government bu- 
reaus (with proper reference to contracts), accu- 
racy of technical information, and record control of 
documents is reviewed and practiced. Stress is 
placed on learning various reproduedon processes 
in terms of their applicability to internal docu- 
ments and to external publications such as con- 
tracts, sub-contracts, and proposals. Practice is 
given in use of engineering terminology. Teachers 
should have several engineering handbooks, in 
addition to copies of samples of documents used 
in an engineering office, available for trainee study 
and use. It is suggested that an engineer or con- 
sulting engineer be engaged to discuss actual prac- 
tices in local firms. This unit and the Engineering 
Terminology— Dictation and Transcription unit 
should be supplemented with work-experience 
projects. 
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Standards of Achievement 

1. Prepare, route, control, and store unclassi- 
fied and confidential documents, graphic 
presentations, manuscripts, and records for 
government and industrial clients and for 
internal use. 

2. Use various reproduction processes such as 
dry and wet process photocopiers, and 
thermal and chemical reproducers. 

3. File, index, and retrieve information, includ- 
ing the use of microfilm reader. 

4. Code materials for retrieval. 

5. Apply general secetarial practices to engineer- 
ing office operation. 

Prerequisites for Study of Engineering Office 
Practices, Procedures, and Records 

General Oifice Education Units as suggested for 
engineering stenographer or secretary, or demon- 
strated proficiencies equivalent to standards of 
achievement for suggested units. Engineering 
Terminology— Dictation and Transcription and 
Science Survey units may be taken concurrently. 

Topic Outline 

I. The Engineering Office 

II. Reference Materials 

III. Information Control Practices and Equip- 
ment 

IV. Graphic Presentations 

V. Reproduction Processes 

VI. Review of Office Calculators 

VII. Practices Used in Ordering and Receiving 

Vlll. Applied Secretarial Practices 

Notk: During 'I'opic I, the various fields of cnginci'iiig— elec- 
trical, chemical, mechanical, nucleonic, civil, electronic, etc — 
should be explained. The types of work are applicable to all 
fields. 

TOPIC I. THE ENGINEERING OFFICE 

A. The nature of the engineering office: 

1. Types of engineering work— 

a. Professional consultant engineering 

b. Design engineering 

c. Construction engineering 

d. Maintenance engineering 

e. Operating and field engineering 

2. Creative and applied work 

B. Organization of the engineering oifice: 

1. Personnel complement— 

a. Administrative engineers 

b. Practicing engineers 

c. Designers 



d. Draftsmen 

e. Technicians 

f. Clerks 

2. Private practice 

3. The engineering oifice as a department of 
a company 

4. Policies and procedures 

C. Engineering office clients: 

1. Industrial 

2. Government— 

a. Security clearances required 

b. Non-classified work 

c. Confidential work 

d. Secret work 

3. The company (when engineering oifice is 
part of a firm) 

D. Secretarial functions in the engineering office: 

1. Brief review of general secretarial prac- 
tices and conduct 

2. Variations in secretarial requirements— 

a. Size of staff 

b. Scope of activity in oifice 

c. Work for one, two, or more engineers 

d. As secretary to supervisors, managers, 
and administrator 

3. Assistance with clerical and presentation 
work 

E. Types of documents in engineering oifice: 

1. Contracts, sub-contracts, proposals, 
R.F.P.’s, and R.F.Q.’s 

2. Drawings, blueprints, and tracings 

3. Orders, requisitions, bills, and receipts 

4. Engineering reports and manuscripts for 
publication 

5. Bills of materials and specifications 

6. Personnel records, internal correspond- 
ence and letters, and miscellaneous rec- 
ords 



TOPIC II. REFERENCE MATERIALS 

A. Engineer’s library: 

1. Handbooks 

2. Texts 

3. Reports and government documents 

4. Catalogs 

5. Specifications 

6. Blueprint file 

B. Secretarial texts and handbooks 



TOPIC HI. INFORMATION CONTROL PRACTICES 
EQUIPMENT 

A. Review of basic filing methods: 

1. Alphabetic 
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2. Subject 

3. Numeric 

4. Combination 

B. File material: 

1. Correspondence 

2. Reports 

3. Blueprints, drawings, and tracings 

4. Catalogs 

C. Equipment for filing: 

1. Drawers 

2. Shelf hies 

3. Rotary hies 

4. Visible tray hies 

5. Vertical visible hies 

6. Filing cabinets— Hat drawers for prints 

7. Hanging hies 

8. Notebooks 

9. Tube racks 

D. Supplies: 

1. Manila folders 

2. Suspension folders 

3. Expansion folders 

4. Pockets, envelopes, tubes, and transparent 
covers 

5. Color codes 

6. Plastic tabs 

7. Metal tabs 

8. Slide on, pasted, and pinned signals 

E. Follow-up files for projects: 

1. Tickler 

2. Extra (colored) carbon copies 

F. Coding transfer of information to: 

1. Punched cards 

2. Punched tape 

3. Magnetic tape 

4. Magnetic discs 

5. Microfilm on reels 

6. Microfilm in unitized form 

G. Information retrieval: 

1. From hies, library, and catalogs 

2. From sources indicated in F above 

H. Information retention schedules: 

1. Legal requirements 

2. The high cost of maintenance and storage 

3. Authorization for destruction of records 

4. Standards for developing retention sched- 
ules 

I. Methods of searching, for “lost” items 

J. Transfer methods: 

1. Periodic 

2. Perpetual 

K. Routing information: 



1. By procedure 

2. By list 

3. Using judgment 

L. Government correspondence and documents: 

1. Classihcations— 

a. Secret 

b. Conhdential 

c. Unclassihed 

2. Security procedures— 

a. Separate hies and/or drawers 

b. Locks and locking procedures during 
and at end of work day 

c. Registry of documents 

3. Filing procedures— 

a. File size 

b. Identihcation and indexing by depart- 
ment, branch, branch location, and 
subject 

c. Policy on access to secured hies 

M. Ordering out and checking in documents, 
books, prints, and drawings 

TOPIC IV. GRAPHIC PRESENTATIONS 

A. Kinds of illustrations: 

1. Graphs and charts— 

a. Line, bar, pie, and pictorial 

b. Organization charts 

c. Flow and process charts 

2. Lists and tables 

B. Knowledge of otlier types of illustrations 

Non:: Drawings and diagrams, photographs, blueprints, 
maps and exploded views should be exhibited to trainees. 

C. Quality and use of illustrations 

D. Practice in simple graph and chart making 

TOPIC V. REPRODUCTION PROCESSES 

A. Review of stencil duplicators 

B. Review of fluid-process duplicators 

C. Offset duplicators 

1). Electronic facsimile copiers 

E. Photocopiers: 

1. Dry copying process 

2. Liquid-developer process 

F. Other reproduction processes: 

1. Thermographic 

2. Diffusion 

3. Electrostatic 

4. Diazo 

5. Stabilization 

6. Dual spectrum 

7. Dye transfer 

G. Relative desirability of machines: 

1. Cost of copying 



2. The costs of misuse— 

a. Use of expensive machine and paper 
for short-term requirement 

b. Danger of reproduction of unauthor- 
ized materials (Color sensitization) 

3. Kind and size of paper required— 

a. For the machine 

b. For the job 

4. Time required— 

a. For making each copy 

b. For life of the paper 

TOPIC VI. REVIEW OF OFFICE CALCULATORS 

A. Review of types: 

1. Ten-key 

2. Rotary 

3. Printing and non-printing calculators 

B. Practice in arithmetic functions 

Note: Availability of machines will govern which are 
used. 

TOPIC VII. PRACTICES USED IN ORDERING AND RECEIVING 

A. Ordering supplies: 

1. Keeping inventories and other records. 

2. Preparing and checking purchase retjuisi- 
tions 

3. Typing orders for purchasing supplies 
and equipment 

B. Receiving supplies: 

1. Verifying correcmess and condition of in- 
coming packages 

2. Verifying correctness of bills received 

3. Storing for safe keeping of different mate- 
rials 

TOPIC VIII. APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICES 

A. Consideration of size and facilities of engi- 
neering office 

B. Telephone review: 

1. Incoming and outgoing calls 

2. Reminders— 

a. Dating all memos and messages 

b. Transferring calls 

c. Using telephone directory 

d. Arranging for telephone coverage dur- 
ing absence of secretary 

3. Newer telephone equipment 

C. Practice telephone-dictation about engineer- 
ing equipment, bids, or proposals 

D. Telegrams: 



1. Preparing telegrams 

2. Types of telegram to “file” for— 

a. Speediest dispatch 

b. Least expense 

3. Methods of “filing” messages— 

a. Tie lines 

b. Teleprinters 

c. Deskfax 

d. Telefax 

e. Intrafax 

E. Practice in writing correct telegraphic mes- 
sages about engineering tests, specifications, 
and proposals 

F. Appointment calendars: 

1. Kinds of appointment records- 

a. Yearbook for executive 

b. Desk calendars 

c. Pocket date book (daily reminder) 

d. Ticklers and followup files 

e. Lists of recurring events 

2. Times to avoid scheduling appointments 

G. Use of secretarial handbooks for reference 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Teachers are referred to the Office 
Machines— Computing and Duplicating, Secretarial 
Procedures and Practices, and Engineering Termi- 
nology-Dictation and Transcription units for ad- 
ditional references and materials. 

Acnew, Peter L.; Meehan, James ,R.; and Oliverio, Mary 
Ellen. Secretarial Office Practice, 7th ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1966. Workbook, Achievement Tests, and 
Manual. 

Beamek, Esther K.; Hanna, J. Marshall; and Pohiam, Es- 
telle L. Effective Secretarial Practices, -Hh ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1962. Workbook and Manual. 

Doris, Lillian, and Miller, Besse M. Complete Secretary's 
Handbook, 2nd ed. rev. Englewood Cliifs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1960. 

Gregg, John R., and others. Applied Secretarial Practice, 
5th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Laird, Eleanor S. Engineering Secretary’s Complete Hand- 
book. Englewood Cliifs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Lee, Dorothy; Dickinson, Tilly; and Brower, Walter. Sec- 
retarial Practice for Colleges, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

Stait'ord, Alison R., and Colpei'I'er, Billie Jean. The Sci- 
ence-Engineering Secretary, Englewood Cliifs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1963. 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY TERMINOLOGY— DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Specialized Skill for Scientific Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 2 hours daily 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to prepare advanced short- 
hand trainees to assist scientists and engineers 
working in organic chemistry and life sciences. 
Practice is given in taking dictation and transcrib- 
ing correspondence, articles, and reports of an in- 
formational nature in the fields of hydrocarbons, 
petrochemicals, synthetic organic chemicals, and 
life sciences such as food chemistry, toxicology, 
pharmacology, and related biological fields. 

For each topic, the trainee learns how to con- 
struct technical word forms by using technical 
prefixes and suffixes, and by combining forms. 
Shortcuts are presented for common words, chem- 
ical elements, and scientific or engineering terms. 
Special emphasis is placed on technical transcrip- 
tion. Trainees are taught preferred styles for typing 
technical reports with eejuations, formulae, abbre- 
viations, and symbols. Practice is given in abstract- 
ing in shorthand and in transcribing technical re- 
ports and articles, in addition to typing from 
printed copy, roi.gh draft, and handwritten copy. 
Teachers should use many chemistry journals for 
practice material and dictation exercises. 

Teachers of this unit and the Scientific Type- 
writing unit should coordinate their activities to 
determine areas of concentration and/or reinforce- 
ment. If Scientific Typewriting is studied con- 
currently, portions of this unit, especially prepara- 
tion of reports according to specified formats, can 
be deemphasized and concentration can be focused 
on the terminology, dictation, and transcription of 
usable transcript. If possible, a chemist or biologist 
should be invited late in the course to give report 
dictation thus lending realism to the unit work. 
Trainees should also be taught the importance of 
using special dictionaries and other scientific ref- 
erences. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Transcribe dictation of scientific material, 
dictated at speeds between 100 and 120 wpm, 
with at least 95 percent accuracy. 

2. Transcribe at a rate of 30 to 35 wpm to pro- 
duce usable transcript with one carbon copy. 



Total: 120 hours 

Prerequisites for Sttidy of Organic Chemistry 
Terminology — Dictation and Transcription 

General Office Education Units as suggested or 
demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to standards 
of achievement for those units. 

Scientific Typewriting should be studied concur- 
rently. 

Physical Sciences Terminology— Dictation and 
Transcription may be studied concurrently. 

Topic Outline 

I. Hydrocarbon— Petrochemical Terminology 

II. Synthetic Organic Chemical Terminology 

111. Life Sciences Terminology 

TOPIC I. HYDROCARBON-PETROCHEMICAL TERMINOLOGY 

A. Dictation and transaiption of reports and 
articles dealing with the chemistry of petro- 
leum, as well as the materials, products, and 
processes of chemical production 

B. Review of typing the Greek alphabet 

C. Review of typing simple equations contain- 
ing the major mathematical symbols (see Sci- 
entific Typewriting) 

TOPIC II. SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL TERMINOLOGY 

A. Dictation and transcription of correspond- 
ence and articles relating to man-made fibers, 
medical supplies, equipirent, and plastic 
products 

B. Review of mathematical abbreviations 

C. Review of typing supersaipts and subscripts 
for formulae and equations 

TOPIC HI. LIFE SCIENCES TERMINOLOGY 

A. Dictation and transaiption of articles and 
correspondence concerning fermentation 
chemistry, pharmaceuticals, foods, agricul- 
ture, toxicology, botany, and other biological 
sciences 

B. Dictation and transcription of lists of tables 
and illustrations for technical reports 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
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in this unit. Other materials appropriate for dic- 
tation may be taken from professional chemistry 
journals. 

Adams, Douotiiy, and Kurtz, .Maroarei'. The Technical Sec- 
retary. New York: McGraw-Hill, l‘J67. 

Duneord, Nelson James. A Handbook for Technical TyfAsts. 

New York: Gordon and Breach, 1964. 

Hawley, Gessner G., and Hawley, Alice W. Hawley’s Teclu 
nical Speller. New York: Rcinhold, 1964. 

Honig; Jacobs; Lewis; Monratii; and Murphy, Ediiors. The 



Van Xostmnd Chemist’s Dictionary. Princeton, N.J.: D. 
Van Nostraiul, 1953. 

Laird, Eleanor S. lini^iueering Secretary’s Complete Hand- 
book. Ehiglewood Clilfs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Rose, Arthur, and Rose, Elizaueih. The Condensed Chemi- 
cal Dictionary, 6th ed. New York: Rcinhold, 1961. 

St AIT ORD, Allison R., and Culpepper, Billie Jean. The Sci- 
ence-Engineering Secretary, Englewood Clills, N.J.: Pren- 
ticc-Hall, 1963. 

Tweney, C. F., and Hughes, L. E. C., Editors. Chamber’s 
Technical Dictionary. New York: Macmillan, 1958. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCES TERMINOLOGY— DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 
Specialized Skill for Scientific Stenographers and S^cretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to prepare advanced short- 
hand trainees to assist scientists and engineers 
working in the physical sciences. Practice is given 
in taking dictation and transcribing letters, arti- 
cles, and reports in the fields of electronics, aero- 
space, communications, and nucleonics. 

The trainee learns how to construct technical 
outlines fluently by using technical prefixes and 
suffixes, and by combining forms. Shortcuts are 
presented for common words, chemical elements, 
and scientific and engineering terms. Special em- 
phasis is placed on number and symbol usage in 
technical transcription. Trainees are acquainted 
with preferred styles for typing technical reports 
with equations and formulae as well as mathema- 
tical signs, symbols, and abbreviations. Practice 
should be provided in abstracting in shorthand 
and transcribing technical reports and articles, in 
addition to typing from printed, rough <lraft, and 
handwritten copy. If Scientific Typewriting is 
studied concurrently, the typing portion of this 
unit relating to special symbols, superscripts, 
subscripts, mathematical signs, equations, and 
formulae can be deemphasized and concentration 
placed on the accuracy of transcription. 

Teachers of Scientific Typewriting and this 
unit should coordinate their presentations closely. 
Although only four areas of terminology are shown 
in the outlines, teachers may adjust the content to 
suit the needs of the particular locale or the 
trainees’ interests. Much specialized terminology 
will be learned on the job. If a scientist can be 
invited to dictate a portion of a report with spe- 



Total: 120 hours 

cial instructions, a greater degree of realism will 
be provided. The teacher should have professional 
journals in the physical sciences for dictation prac- 
tice. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Transaibe dictation, with at least 95 percent 
accuracy, of physical science material dictated 
at speeds between 100 and 120 wpm. 

2. Transcribe at a rate of 30 to 35 wpm to pro- 
duce usable transcript with one carbon copy. 

Prerequisites for Study of Physical Sciences 

Terminology — Dictation and Transcription 

General Office Education Units as suggested or 
demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to standards 
of achievement for those units. 

Scientific Typewriting should be studied con- 
currently. 

Organic Chemistry Terminology— Dictation and 
Transcription may be studied concurrently. 

Topic Outline 

I. Aerospace Terminology 

II. Electronics Terminology 

III. Communications Terminology 

IV. Nucleonics Terminology 

TOPIC I. AEROSPACE TERMINOLOGY 

A. Dictation and transcription of reports and 
articles relating to manned and unmanned 
flight vehicles, missiles, weather satellites, 
navigational devices, and guidance systems 

B. Dictation and transcription of the body of a 
tedmical report 



C. Procedure for typing equations and formulae 
(or review from Scientific Typewriting) 

TOPIC II. ELECTRONICS TERMINOLOGY 

A. Dictation and transcription of reports and 
articles relating to electronic components and 
to applications of electronics in the fields of 
radio, television, and radar 

R. Typing an appendix for a technical report 

C. Typing enclosing brackets, summation, prod- 
uct, integral, and square root symbols for 
equations and formulae (or review from Sci- 
entific Typewriting) 

TOPIC III. COMMUNICATIONS TERMINOLOGY 

A. Dictation and transcription of reports and 
articles concerning communications by satel- 
lite, optics, microwave transmission, under- 
seas cables, and data processing 

B. Typing the bibliography for a technical re» 
port 

C. Presentation of spacing equations and for- 
mulae (or review from Scientific Typewrit- 
ing) 

TOPIC IV. NUCLEONICS TERMINOLOGY 

A. Dictation and transcription of correspond- 



ence, articles, and reports relating to the 
nature of atomic energy and its applications 

B. Typing the index and diraribution sheets for 
a technical report 

C. Presentation of preferred punctuation for 
equations and formulae 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Teachers are referred to the listings 
under Engineering Terminology— Dictation and 
Transcription for additional material. 

Adams, Dokuiuy, a.nd Kurtz, Margaret. The Technical Sec- 
retary. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 

Pu.M ORi), Nelson James. A Handbook for Technical Typists, 
New York: Gordon & Breach, 1964. 

Hawley, Gess.ner G., and Hawley, Alice VV. Hawley's Tech- 
nical Speller, New York: Rcinhold, 1964. 

Laird, Eleanor S. Engineering Secretary's Complete Hand- 
book. Englewood ClilFs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Michels, Walter C., Editor-in-Chiee. Dictionary of Physics 
and Electronics. Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand. 
Stai'Ford, Allison R., and Culi*ei>i»er, Billie Jean. The Sci- 
ence-Engineering Secretary, Englewood Clilfs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1963. 



FOREIGN-LANGUAGE SHORTHAND I 
Specialized Skill for Foreign-Language Stenographers and Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory (or Study) : 1 hour daily 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

Designed for trainees who have finished or are 
currently studying advanced shorthand and typing, 
this unit will introduce the trainee to shorthand 
in the foreign language of choice. Trainees will 
learn outlines for sounds that are peculiar to the 
chosen language, together with typewriter usage 
which is uniquely employed for that language. In 
practice sessions, stress is placed on facility in 
writing and on accuracy of the shorthand outlines 
and, later, on typewritten transaiption. 

The use of modern audio teaching devices by the 
teacher is suggested to achieve uniform and proper 
speed control of dictated material. 

Standards of Achievement 

I. Take foreign-language dictation, given at 
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Total: 90 hours 

speeds between 60-70 wpm, and transcribe 
with at least 95 percent accuracy. 

2. Type at a rate of 40-50 wpm. 

3. Transcribe at a rate of 1 5-20 wpm to produce 
mailable transcript with one carbon copy. 

Prerequisites for Study of Foreign^Language 
Shorthand I 

Speed Dictation and Transcription. 
Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to stand- 
ards of achievement for the above unit are also 
acceptable. 

Mastery of foreign language. 

Topic Outline 

I. Basic Strokes, Outlines, and Diphthongs 

II. Pecularities of Business Letters in Foreign 
Language 
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III. Introduction to Phrases and Brief Forms 

IV. Diphthongs, Brief Forms, and Phrases 

V. Typing Tabulations in Foreign Language 

VI. Suffixes, Prefixes, and Derivatives 

TOPIC I. BASIC STROKES, OUTLINES, AND DIPHTHONGS 

A. Presentation of basic strokes used in short- 
hand 

B. Introduction of diphthongs 

TOPIC II. PECULIARITIES OF BUSINESS LETTERS IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

A. Letter styles of the foreign country 

B. Typing letters from typed rough draft 

C. Typing letters from longhand draft 

TOPIC III. INTRODUCriON TO PHRASES AND BRIEF FORMS 
TOPIC IV. DIPHTHONGS, BRIEF FORMS, AND PHRASES 

A. Continuation of presentation of diphthongs 

B. Continuation of brief forms and phrases 

TOPIC V. TYPING TABULATIONS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TOPIC VI. SUFFIXES, PREFIXES, AND DERIVATIVES 

A. Introduction of suffixes 

B. Introduction of prefixes 

C. Brief form derivatives 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional references are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Acuna MoNTKNWiRo, Jose R. Correspondencia y Documeuta- 
cion Comercial Modema. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 
Brigrs, Milton (tkaouccion de Ma. Eucenia Jimeno) . Him- 
nasio de Aritmetica. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. Man- 
ual. 

CilAH-t'KiN, L,, AND Mekcault, J. Dictionahe Francais-Ang- 
lais. Paris, France: Librairie Larousse. 



Ferrari, A. D., et al. Ticnica Mecanogrdfica, Curso Voca- 
cional Elemental, Segunda Edicion. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1956. 

OE Goruea, Joseitna Q., et al. 'fecnicas Mecanogrdficas Mo- 
dernas, Segunda Edicion. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 

Grew:, John R.; '1'orreblanca, Ildei-onso; and Haelsic, Otto 
H. Auxiliar de la Taquigrafta Cregg Simpliftcada con 
Clave. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. Clave. 

. Diccionario de la Taquigrafta Gregg Simpliftcada. New 

York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 

. Estudios de liapidez en Taquigrafta Gregg Simplip- 

cada. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. 

. Taquigraita Gregg Simpliitcaoa. New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1953. 

Hautei'EUILLE, a. Cours Complet de Dactylographie, 6th 
Edition. Paris, France: Classiques Haclictte. 

Kreoer, a. Cours Complet Dactylographie, Methode Kreder, 
2nd Edition. Paris, France: Foucher. 

DE LA Lvz, Antonio, and Lledo, Marina. Contabilidad Practi- 
ca Para el Siglo KX. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1960. 
Workbook and Manual. 

Muniz, Aleredo, and de Goruea, Josei-tna Q. Sistemas y Me- 
todos de Archivar. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1952. Pratti- 
ca de Archivar para Ofleinas y Manual. 

SoEUR Marie-£rne5iine, S. S. a. Stenographic Gregg Simpli- 
ftee, Deuxieme Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

. Transcription Stenographic Gregg Simpliftee, Deuxie- 
me Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

. Exercices de Stenographic Gregg Simpliftee, Deuxieme 

Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Soeur Mary de Bethlehem. Dictionaire de la Gregg Simpli- 
ftee. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

SoRELLE, Rui’er'I' P.; Smith, Harold H.; and Castiello, Jose- 
itna. Mecanografta Metodo Racional. Segunda Edicion, 
lievtsada. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

DE Uribe, Marta D„ and de Charneco, Amalia L. Tecnicas 
Moderuas de Archivo. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 

DE Uribe, Marta D.; de Charneco, Amalia L.; de Mendes, 
Felicita R. Practicas de Oftcina. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1960. 

Wanous, S. J., and Wanous, Edward £. (traduccion de Ala- 
jandro Prieto) . La Automatizacion del Trabajo de Oftcina. 
Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. Student Practice Set and 
Manual. 



FOREIGN-LANGUAGE SHORTHAND II 
Specialized Job Skill for Foreign-Language S*euographers and Secretaries 



Hovt/. Class: 1 hour daily; Laboratory: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

'I’hrough dictation and transcription of corre- 
spondence and reports in the foreign language, 
the trainee develops speed and accuracy. The 
trainee should also develop proficiency in the cor- 



Total: 90 hours 

rect typing forms of telegrams, reports, minutes of a 
meeting, and manuscripts in the foreign language. 

Intensive dictation exercises will help the trainee 
to develop high speed in taking dictation of cor- 
respondence and reports in foreign language and 
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increase his transcription rate. Typing translation 
practice from English to the foreign language and 
from the foreign language to English, as well as 
typing reports and manuscripts in foreign language 
from longhand drafts are part of the laboratory 
skill development program. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Take dictation in foreign language given at 
speeds between 80-90 wpm and transcribe 
with at least 95 per cent accuracy. 

2. Type at the rate of 50-60 wpm. 

3. Transcribe at the rate of 25 wpm or better 
to produce mailable transcripts with one 
carbon copy. 

Prerequisites for Study of Foreign-Language 
Shorthand II 

Foreign Language Shorthand I or demonstrated 
equivalent proficiency in foreign language steno- 
graphic work. Concurrent work in advanced short- 
hand and production typing. 

Topic Outline 

I. Blends, Prefixes, and Suffixes 

II. Typing Business Forms in Foreign Language 

III. Word Endings, Derivatives, and Prefixes 

IV. Prefixes, Suffixes, and Intersections 

V. Typing Foreign Language Reports and Manu- 
scripts 

VI. Translation Practice 

TOPIC I. BLENDS, PREFIXES, AND SUFFIXES 

A. Introduction of blends 



B. Continuation of prefixes 

C. Continuation of suffixes 

TOPIC II. TYPING BUSINESS FORMS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE 

A. Telegrams 

B. Bills and invoices 

C. Minutes of meetings 

D. Reports and manuscripts 

TOPIC III. WORD ENDINGS, DERIVATIVES, AND PREFIXES 

A. Introduction of word endings 

B. Continuation of brief form derivatives 

C. Continuation of prefixes 

TOPIC IV. PREFIXES, SUFFIXES, AND INTERSECTIONS 

A. Continuation of suffixes 

B. Continuation of prefixes 

C. Presentation of intersections 

D. Presentation of cities and states 

TOPIC V. TYPING FOREIGN LANGUAGE REPORTS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS 

A. From typed drafts 

B. From longhand drafts 

TOPIC VI. TRANSLATION PRACTICE 

A. Reports and correspondence from English to 
foreign language 

B. Reports and correspondence from foreign 
language to English 

Texts and Other T eaching Materials 

The suggested texts and other teaching materials 
listed under Foreign-Language Shorthand I are 
equally applicable to this unit. 



SCHOOL SYSTEM PRACTICES AND ADMINISTRATION 
Environmental Knowledge for Educational Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description an^ Teaching Suggestions 

In this unit the trainee will study those aspects 
of school administration that arc basic to an un- 
derstanding of the operation of an education sys- 
tem. The discussions should be on a "need to 
know" basis and limited to the effects of school 
system practices on the work of the secretary. 
Since this unit is essentially for guidance and 
enrichment, it is suggested that it be studied con- 
currently with Education Office Records and Pro- 



Total: so hours 

cedures. A school administrator should be invited 
to talk to the class about school system operation. 
Achievement by the trainee can be judged by 
written tests. 

Standards of Achievement 
Knowledge of school system practices and ad- 
ministration as judged by written tests. 

Prerequisites for Study of School System Practices 
and Administration 

General Office Education Units as siiggestal, or 
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demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to standards 
of achievement for those units. 

Education Office Records and Procedures should 
be studied concurrently. 

Topic Outline 

I. School Financing 

II. Staffing Problems 

III. Class Scheduling 

IV. Equipment and Supply Management 

V. Maintenance of Plant and Equipment 

VI. Student Services 

VII. Personnel Policies 

TOPIC I. SCHOOL FINANCING 

A. Procurement of funds 

B. Accounting 

C. Disbursement 

D. Budget preparation 

E. Payroll preparation 

F. Insurance funds 

G. Retirement plans 

H. Salary administration 

TOPIC II. STAFFING PROBLEMS 

A. Recruitment 

B. Selection 

C. Advancement 

D. Relations with faculty and other personnel 

E. Discipline of faculty 

F. Termination of contracts 

TOPIC III. CLASS SCHEDULING 

A. Staff 

B. Space 

TOPIC IV. EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 

A. Requisitions 

B. Purchases 

C. Inventories 

TOPIC V. MAINTENANCE OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 

A. Control of cost 

B. Requisitions for purchase and replacement 



C. Maintenance personnel (custodian, porters, 
etc.) 

TOPIC VI. STUDENT SERVICES 

A. Transportation 

B. School safety 

C. Food 

D. Health 

E. Testing 

TOPIC VII. PERSONNEL POLICIES 

A. Attendance 

B. Retirement 

C. Morale 

D. Supervision and evaluation 

E. Faculty teaching load 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. 

Harris, Ben J. Supervisory Behavior in Education. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 

Hunt, Harold C., and Pierce, Paul R. The Practice of 
School Administration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 
Miller, Jay, and Hamilton, William. The Independent 
Business School in American Education. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1964. 

Moore, Harold E., and Walters, N. B. Personnel Adminis- 
tration in Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955. 

Moore, Hollis A., Jr. Studies in School Administration. 
Washington: American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1957. 

Mort, Paul R.; Reusser, W. C.; and Polley, J. W. Public 
School Finance. New York: McGraw-Hill, I960. 

Roe, William H. School Business Management. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Ti-:ad, Ordway. Administration: Its Purpose and Perform- 
ance. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 

The Universit y oe the State of New York. Purchases and 
Stores Handbook. Albany, N.Y.: The State Education De- 
partment, 1955. 

ViLEs, N. E. School Plant Management Bibliography. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 1959. 



EDUCATION OFFICE RECORDS AND PROCEDURES 
Specialized Functional Requirement for Education Secretary 

Hours Class: 2 hours daily 



Total: 60 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

In this unit the trainee will have an opportunity 
to apply secretarial skills to the specific procedures 



of a school, college, or board of education office. 
Class presentations and discussions should center 
around the ways in which school office procedures 
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vary from other types of offices. Although some 
practices will vary ainung education offices, empha- 
sis shuuld be placed on the underlying principles 
common to all such offices. Most of the possible 
education office duties will be covered so that 
trainees caa be empfoyed in a variety of educa- 
tional offices. The trainee will be given opportu- 
nities to practice shorthand, transcription, and sta- 
tistical typewriting as applied to educational rec- 
ords and other activities. Attention will also be 
given to developing an understanding of how auto- 
matic data processing can assist in school opera- 
tions. 1 rainces should be given a tour of the educa- 
tion office of a local school or college. It is sug- 
gested that as many simulated work-experience 
projects be provided for trainee practice as time 
allows. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Answer routine school correspondence. 

2. Prepare and type various school reports, 
schedules, bids, and proposals under supervi- 
sion. 

3. Greet visitors, schedule appointments, and 
promote good public relations. 

4. Recognize and cooperate with local civic 
groups. 

5. Handle sundry details of student activities 
as assigned. 

6. Know how to locate all school personnel. 

7. Know from whom to re(|uest assistance for 
school activities and emergencies. 

Prerequisites for Study of Education Office 
Records and Procedures 

General Office Education Units as suggested or 
demonstrated proficiencies ecpiivalent to stand- 
ards for those units. 

School System Practices and Administration 
should be studied concurrently. 

Topic Outline 

I. Responsibilities toward Administrators 

II. Contacts with General Public 

III. Secretary-Student Activities 

IV. Records To Be Kept 

V. Relationships with School Personnel 

VI. Other Secretarial Duties 

VII. Factors in Professional Growth 

TOPIC 1. RESPONSIBILITIES TOWARD ADMINISTRATORS 

A. Transcription: 

1. Ordinary correspondence 



2. Reports 

3. Memoranda and announcements 

4. Minutes of meetings 

B. Letter writing: 

1. Routine letters 

2. Letters relating to admissions 

3. Letters confirming and canceling appoint- 
ments 

4. Order letters 

C. Report preparation: 

1. Materials to be collected 

2. Methods of analyzing data 

3. Typewriting form— 

a. Formal 

b. Informal 

c. Official forms used by school systems 

D. Reception duties: 

1. Handling appointment schedules 

2. Screening of callers 

3. Reception of visitors 

£. Preparation of bids, budgets, and proposals 

TOPIC n. CONTACTS WITH GENERAL PUBLIC 

A. Telephone duties: 

1. Using good telephone techniques 

2. Recording calls 

3. Handling requests for information and 
complaints 

4. Relaying messages to faculty, students, 
and other school personnel 

5. Preparing lists of frequently used numbers 

6. Making emergency calls— fire, hospital, 
etc. 

B. Methods of promoting good public relations 

C. Cooperation with PTA and other outside 
groups 

TOP .C III. SECRETARY-STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

A. Receiving and registering new students 

B. Processing college applications 

C. Ranking students 

D. Handling students sent to office 
£. Issuing permits needed in school 

F. Locating students 

G. Cooperating in furthering extra-curricular ac- 
tivities 

H. Using public-address system 

I. Preparing bus schedules 

J. Issuing tickets for cafeteria and school func- 
tions 

TOPIC IV. RECORDS TO BE KEPT 

A. Schedules to be handled: 

1. Faculty 
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2. Bells 

3. Nurse, visiting teachers, and all special 
teachers 

4. Fire driil, air raid signals, and lines of 
march 

5. Monitorial 

6. Bus 

B. Group insurance— policies and claims: 

1. Student 

2. Staff 

C. Student records: 

1. Attendance 

2. Admission and withdrawals during se- 
mester 

3. Grade reports 

4. Data on non-resident students 

5. Health and testing 

D. School personnel records: 

1. Attendance 

2. Salary schedules 

3. Evaluations 

E. Payrolls 

F. Financial records 

Gl Data for school research projects 

H. General correspondence 

I. Requisitions and inventories: 

1. Furniture 

2. Supplies-office, instructional, janitorial 

3. Equipment 

4. Repairs 

5. Alterations and permanent improvements 

6. Textbooks 

TOPIC V. RELATIONSHIPS WITH SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

A. Calling substitutes 

B. Dispatching notices to faculty and students 

C. Handling faculty relations 

D. Interpreting policy 

E. Routing mail 

F. Contacting maintenance personnel 

TOPIC VI. OTHER SECRETARIAL. DUTIES 

A. Using office equipment: 

1. Adding and calculating machines 

2. Photocopy machines 

3. Fluid duplicators 

B. Preparing materials for automatic data proc- 
essing 

C. Typing statistical material 

D. Safeguarding various funds 

E. Requisitioning supplies and equipment 

F. Ordering books 

G. Handling lost-and-found facilities 



H. Preparing directories: 

1. F’aculty 

2. Student 

3. Organizations 

I. Keeping schedules of school activities 

TOPIC VII. FACTORS IN PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

A. Developing desirable personal traits 

B. Continuing education 

C. Participating in professional associations 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent cominercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in Secre- 
tarial Procedures and Practices and in Appendix D. 
Acnew, Pkier L., and Cornelia, Nicholas J. Office Machines 
Course, 3rd ed., Cincinnati; South-Western, 1962. Manual. 
Beamer, E. K.; Hanna, J. M.; and Poi’HAM, E. Ejjective Sec- 
retarial Practices, 4th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962. 
Carlson, Paul A.; Forkner, Hamden L.; and Boynton, 
Lewis D. 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, 22nd 
ed., First.Year Course. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962. 
Workbooks, Practice Sets, Achievement Tests, Key, and 
Manual. 

Doris, L., and Miller, B. M. Complete Secretary’s Handbook. 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prcntice-Hall, 1960. 

Freeman, M. H.; Hanna, J. M.; and Kahn, Gilbert. Gregg 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963. 

Hadley Editorial Staff and Thistlethwaiti;, Robert L. 
Payroll Recordkeeping, 7th ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1965. Enveloped Booklets, Business Papers and Reports, 
and Teacher’s Key. 

Halacy, D. S., Jr. Computers. New York: Harper and Row, 
1962. 

Handbook of Advanced Secretariat Techniques, The. Engle- 
wood Clilfs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Huffman, Harry; Mulkerne, Donald; and Russon, Allien. 
Office Procedures and Administration— College Course. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Hutchinson, Lois. Standard Handbook for Secretaries, 7th 
ed. McGraw-Hill, 1956. 

IBM Personal Study Program. Punched Card Data Proc- 
essing Principles. New York: IBM Corp., 1961. 

Lee, Dorothy E.; Dickinson, T. S.; and Brower, W. A. Sec- 
retariat Practice for Colleges, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

Mayo, Lucy G. Communications Handbook for Secretaries. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

National Association of Educational Secretaries. Plan 
Your Work— A Handbook on How To Work Smarter Not 
Harder. Washington: National Association of Educational 
Secretaries. 

National Association of Educational Secretaries can pro- 
vide teachers with a list of other specific useful materials 
available from their ofTiccs. 

101 Office Shortcuts. West Nyack, N.Y.: Parker Publishing 
Co., 1964. 



FENOKRV, John A. Clerical Payroll Procedures, -Wi ed. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western, 19(>2. Manual. 

Place, Irene, and Hicks, Charms. College Secrelariid Pro- 
cedures, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 19(w. 

Robert, Henry M. Rules of Order. Chicago: Scott, Poresnian, 
1956. 

Russon, Almen R. Dusittess llehavior, 3rd ed. Cincinnati; 
South-Western, 1964. 



.Secretaries on the .Sf)Ot. Kansas City, Mo.: The National Sec- 
retaries Association (International), 1961. 

The Successful Secretary. West Nyack, N.Y.: Parker Publish- 
ing Co., 1964. 

Wanous, S. J., and Wanous, Powako E. Automation Office 
Practice. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1964. Manual. 

Wanous, S. }.; Wanous, Edward E.; and Huciiks, J. Intro- 
duction to Automated Data Processing. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1967. 



PROCEDURES WRITING 



Functional Requirement 

Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This intensive unit is designed to acquaint 
executive secretarial trainees with the nature and 
purpose of written procedures and to teach the 
elements of procedures writing and procedures 
manual organization and control. Executive secre- 
taries often may assist their employer to compile 
and write procedures. 

Since procedures writing is a special type of 
business writing, this unit can very well be inte- 
grated with Business Reports. Trainees may also 
study this unit in conjunction with Forms Design. 
The emphasis in this unit should be on practice 
in procedures writing. It is suggested that teachers 
prepare information to be put into procedure form 
and assign this to the trainees. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Write acceptable procedures for a variety of 
work situations as assigned. 

2. Compile and organize simple procedures man- 
uals. 

Prerequisites for Study of Procedures Writing 

General Office Education Units as suggested in 
the Curricula Synopses section or demonstrated 
proficiencies equivalent to standards of achieve- 
ment for those units. 

Several years of secretarial experience will be 
acceptable for those trainees who wish to upgrade 
skills. 

Forms Design may be studied concurrently. 
Topic Outline 

I. The Purpose and Nature of Written Proce- 
dures 



for Executive Secretaries 

Total: 15 hours 

H. Preparation of Procedure Statements 
HI. Organizing Procedures Manuals 
IV. Physical Appearance of a Manual 
V. Distribution of Manuals 

TOPIC I. THE PURPOSE AND NATURE OF WRITTEN PRO- 
CEDURES 

A. Purpose of written directives 

B. Types of written procedures: 

1. How to perform a job 

2. How to process a form 

3. How to request a service 

4. How to reach an objective 

C. Problems of preparing and communicating 
procedures: 

1. Readability 

2. Approval 

3. Training in use of procedures 

4. Exceptions 

5. Revisions 

6. Distribution 

D. Criteria of a good written procedure: 

1. Utility 

2. Clarity and simplicity for understanding 

3. Brevity 

E. Terms used in procedures writing: 

1. Policy 

2. Procedures 

3. Practices 

4. Rules 

5. Directives, bulletins, circulars, memos, 
manuals 

TOPIC II. PREPARATION OF PROCEDURE STATEMENTS 

A. Principles used in procedures writing: 

1. Standard format of presentaLicn 

2. Direct and easily read language 
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3. Word economy 

4. Simple imperative sentences 

5. Completeness of information 

6. Logical sequence of instructions— 

a. A section for each complete procedure 

b. Subsections for each worker or work 
station 

7. Supplements of organization charts, flow 
diagrams, and forms 

8. Acceptance by others 

9. Editing and revision 

10. Use of a trained procedures writer 

B. Numbering systems: 

1. Purpose (identification) 

2. Types of numbering systems 

3. Numbering of— 

a. Procedures 

b. Instructions 

c. Work stations 

C. Approval: 

1. Responsibility for first draft 

2. Circulation for criticism and revision 

3. Final agreement 

4. Signatures 

D. Revisions 

TOPIC III. ORGANIZING PROCEDURES MANUALS 

A. Contents of manuals: 

1. Table of contents 

2. Foreword 

3. Instructions in use of manual 

4. Statement of supporting policies 

5. Statements of the procedures 

6. Sample completed forms 

7. Appendix 

8. Index 

9. Letter of transmittal 

B. Grouping of topics: 

1. Sectional headings 

2. Coding 

3. Tabbing by topic 

C. Types of manuals: 

1. Administrative, management, or super- 
visory 

2. Branch office 

3. Correspondence 

4. Office or clerk’s 

5. Organization or company 

6. Personnel or salary administration 

7. Policy 

8. Service 

9. Standard operating procedures 

D. Manual titles 



TOPIC IV. PHYSICAL APPEARANCE OF A MANUAL 

A. Criteria for determining a manual’s physical 
composition: 

1. Where will manual be kept 
2^ How will it be used 

3. How often must material be removed or 
inserted 

4. How much can be spent on the manual 

5. What is binder mechanism 

6. What is cover material 

B. Format for procedure statements: 

1. Margins 

2. Dividers 

3. Style 

4. Numbering system 

5. Color 

C. Duplicating processes 

lOPICV. DISTRIBUTION OF MANUALS 

A. Controls over distribution: 

1. Who is authorized to receive 

2. When may they be used outside the com- 
pany 

3. Who authorizes distribution outside the 
company 

B. Availability to non-supervisory personnel 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional references are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Haga and Schricker. Procedures and Procedure Manuals- 
Ideas for Management. Cleveland: Systems and Pioccdures 
Association, 1964. 

Johnson, H. Webster. How To Use the Business Library, 
3rd ed. Cincinnati: Soutli-Western, 1964. 

Kemiiley, Erwin M. A Manual of Style for the Preparation 
of Papers and Reports. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1959. 
Matthiks, Leslie. The Management Role of a Procedures 
Manual— Ideas for Management. Cleveland: Systems and 
Procedures Association, 1963. 

. The Playscript Procedures: A New Tool of Admin' 

istration. New York: Oirice Publications, 1961. 

Naitonal Indusirial Coneerence Board. Personnel Proce- 
dure Manuals, A Research Report from the Conference 
Board. New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1961. 

Place, Irene, and Popham, Estelle L. Filing and Records 
Management. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 
(Chapter 18) . 

Ronayne, Maurice F. Twenty Tips for Issuing a Procedures 
Manual. Cleveland: Systems and Procedures Association, 
1959. 

Ross, John H. How To Make a Procedure Manual. Miami, 
Fla.: Office Research Institute, 1956. 
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FORMS DESIGN 

Functional Requirement for Executive Secretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This short unit is designed to teach executive 
secretarial trainees to analyze and design forms 
and to inform the trainees about the importance 
of this work in government and business. Forms 
design is usually one aspect of a company-wide 
forms control program which may be performed by 
a central staff specialist. When control is not cen- 
tralized, various employees throughout the firm 
will probably design forms. Executive secretaries 
may be called upon by their employers to design 
a form to obtain special information. Emphases 
in this unit should be placed on practice in design 
of simple forms related to the work needs of the 
trainee or answering needs in class problems, and 
in developing an understanding of the need for 
professional assistance in forms design. The content 
should be oriented to the “doing” aspect rather 
than merely accjuiring the knowledge. This unit 
can be coordinated with Procedures Writing for 
experienced executive secretaries who desire to 
upgrade skills. "I’rainee evaluation can be made 
by tests on factual information and by teacher 
observation. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Design simple, useful forms for use in the 
office for recording a variety of information 
needed by the employer. 

2. Demonstrate fundamental skills in good form 
design. 

Prerequisites for Study of Forms Design 

General Office Education Units as suggested, 
demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to standards 
of achievement for those units, or several years 
of secretarial experience. 

Topic Outline 

I. Introduction to Forms Design 

II. The Standard Aspects of a Form 

III. I'he Working Area on a Form 

IV. Forms Construction 

V. Forms Production 

VI. Forms Analysis 

VII. Forms Management Program 



Total: 20 hours 

TOPIC I. INTRODUCTION TO FORMS DESIGN 

A. Definition of forms 

B. Importance of forms: 

1. Nature of a business form 

2. When to use forms 

C. Necessity for careful forms design 

D. Groundwork before designing a form: 

1. Knowledge of purpose 

2. Organized list of items of information 
needed (constant and variable) 

3. Flow diagram 

4. Forms distribution chart 

5. Machines and types of files or binders 
used 

E. Samples of various types of forms: 

1. Snap out and one-time carbon 

2. Punched card 

3. Odd-sized 

4. Regular such as checks, application 
blanks, and letterheads 

5. Continuous 

F. Classification of forms by function 

TOPIC II. THE STANDARD ASPECTS OF A FORM 

A. Identification: 

1. Title and subtitle 

2. Form number 

B. Control: 

1. Edition date 

2. Control symbols 

3. Instructions for filling and dispatching 

4. Identification for routing each copy 

C. Size, margins, and fill-in method 

D. Mailing: 

1. Window envelope alignment 

2. Self-mailers 

E. Filing problems related to size and material 

TOPIC III. THE WORKING AREA ON A FORM 

A. Continuity of the parts: 

1. Identification: who, where, when, why 

2. Specifications: what, how much 

3. Authorization: who authorized 

B. Data flow: 

1. Left to right 

2. Top to bottom 

3. Straight-line concept 
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C. Layout: 

1. Homogeneous groupings 

2. Sequence of items with source document 

3. Sequence to correspond to subsequent 
records 

4. Location of items for reference 

5. Check-off items 

TOPIC IV. FORMS CONSTRUCTION 

A. Rough draft: 

1. Form design guide sheets 

2. Grouping and sequencing items 

3. Computing space requirements 

B. Construction: 

1. Number of copies 

2. Type of carbon 

3. Size 

4. Lines 

5. Boxes 

6. Space requirements 

C. Construction of various forms: 

1. Loose forms with inter-leaved (or non- 
smear) carbons 

2. Padded forms 

3. Continuous fanfold forms 

D. Single-part or multiple-part forms: 

I. Perforations or scorings 
2r Special block outs 

TOPIC V. FORMS PRODUCTION 

A. Printing specifications: 

1. Paper (weight, color, size, grade) 

2. Ink 

3. Number of printed sides 

4. Rounded or square corners 

5. Type size and style 

6. Carbon copies and their registration 

7. Binding 

8. Punching 

9. Sequential or serial numbering 

10. Folding 

II. Quantity 

B. Printing or duplicating process 

C. Proofs 

D. Delivery: 

1. Schedule 

2. Shipping instructions 



E. Stocking, distribution, and replenishment 
TOPIC VI. FORMS ANALYSIS 

A. What analysis involves: 

1 . Purpose and use of the form 

2. Classifications 

3. Information gathering 

4. Collection of filled forms 

5. Thoughtful observation 

B. Results or goals of forms analysis: 

1. Simplification 

2. Elimination of duplication and waste 

3. Control 

4. Cost reduction 

5. Inaeased efficiency 

6. Better forms design 

7. Improved integration of departmental 
forms 

TOPIC VII. FORMS MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

A. Goals of a forms management program 

B. Centralized forms file and its use 

C. Forms personnel: 

1. Forms design personnel 

2. Program director, negotiator, and con- 
sultant 

3. On-line departmental representatives 

D. Operating a forms management program 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other ecjuivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in Ap- 
pendix D. 

Cadmus, Wi;si.ky S. A Forms Manual. Hartford, Conn.: Wes- 
ley S. Cadmus, 1962. 

Makikn, Roy, Marien on Forms Control. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.. Picntice-Hall, 1962. 

MviaRS, Glints. Forms Design and Control, Systems and Pro- 
cedures. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 
Naiional Archivks and Rkcoros Sekvicc. Forms Analysis. 

Washington; General Services Administration, 1960. 

.Forms Design. Washington: General Services Adminis- 
tration, 1960. 

Place, Ipene, and Hicks, Charles. Office Management, 2nd 
ed. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1962. 

Sadauskas, Wallace B. Manual of Business Forms. New 
York: Oflicc Publications, Inc., 1961. 
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RECORDS MANAGEMENT 

Specialized Functional Requirement for Executive Seaetaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

'Fliis unit is designed to make trainees aware of 
the scope of records management. It introduces 
them to the need for records management pro- 
grams in government anti industry and to the 
dimensions of a full-fledged program in a firm. 
This unit can be coordinated with the units on 
Forms Design and Procedures Writing. Executive 
seaetaries may assist executives or may personally 
set up and maintain records management programs 
in smaller firms. Much of this unit should be de- 
voted to class discussion. Lectures by the teacher 
or professional records management people are 
suggested. Emphasis should be placed on actual 
exercises in tiiose areas of the subject that call for 
skill development. Objective tests can be used to 
evaluate the trainee’s acquisition of subject knowl- 
edge. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of purpose and scope 
of records management programs. 

2. Demonstrate knowledge of the details, pro- 
cedures, and methods used in setting up rec- 
ords management programs and the various 
types of equipment that may be used ad- 
vantageously. 

3. Demonstrate ability to develop retention 
schedules. 

Prerequisites for Study of Records Management 

Several years of experience in responsible secre- 
tarial assignments. 

Topic Outline 

I. Records Management (General) 

II. The Parts of a Records Management Pro- 
gram 

III. Developing and Maintaining a Records Man- 
agement Program 

IV. Records Surveyj 

V. Supplies and Equipment 

VI. Protection of Records 

VII. Automated Equipment in a Records Man- 
agement Program 



Total: 20 hours 

TOPIC I. RECORDS MANAGEMENT (GENERAL) 

A. Impoitance of records management: 

1. Evolution of records management pro- 
grams 

2. Records management in the business or- 
ganization 

3. Basic needs for records management: rec- 
ords retention, retrieval, file deletion, and 
control at all phases 

B. Theories and principles of paperwork simpli- 
fication 

C. Analysis and evaluation of records: 

1. Active 

2. Inactive 

3. Vital 

4. Confidential and secret 

TOPIC II. THE PARTS OF A RECORDS MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

A. Files management: 

1. Creation and use 

2. Standardization 

3. Centralization 

4. Costs 

B. Inventories of types, cjuantities, and loca- 
tions of records 

C. Retention and transfer schedules and pro- 
cedures 

D. Design and operation of records centers: 

1 . Local 

2. Remote 

3. Archives 

4. Company libraries or collections 

TOPIC HI. DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING A RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

A. Defining the scope of the program: 

1. Needs and goals 

2. Policies and guide lines 

3. Authority and accountability 

4. Schedule for developing program phases 
and achieving goals; setting priorities 

5. Organization and personnel involved 

6. Need for professional consultants 

B. Program promotion: 

1. Advisory committee 

2. Involvement of supervisors 
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3. Departmental representation and par- 
ticipation 

C. Negotiating program phases as they involve 

> personnel and departments throughout the 

firm (the human relations problem) 

D. Program evaluation and modification 

E. Written procedures 

TOPIC IV. RECORD SURVEYS 

A. The dynamics of interviewing for gathering 
information 

B. Taking inventory of records throughout the 
firm; 

1. Schedule 

2. Line participation 

3. Specialists 

C. Classifying types of records 

D. Implementing survey findings 

E. Records retention and disposition schedides 

TOPIC V. SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

A. Active files: 

1. Folders and guides 

2. Filing equipment 

3. Miscellaneous (card records, labels, file 
compressors, dividers, follow blocks) 

B. I'ransfer and storage equipment 

C. Records copiers (wet, dry, chemical) 

D. How to develop a source fde of equipment 

‘ ) sources and manufacturers 

E. Motorized and electronic equipment (see 
Topic VII) 

TOPIC VI. PROTECTION OF RECORDS 

A. Against fire 

B. Against dust, humidity, and general deteriora- 
tion 

C. Against theft 

D. Against otlier types of disasters 



TOPIC VII. AUrO.MATED EQUIPMENT IN A RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

A. Microfilming 

B. Automatic information retrieval systems: 

1. Indexing problems 

2. Key word indexing concepts 

C. One-system concepts: 

1. On-line stations 

2. Maxinunn utility with minimum manual 
manipulation or duplication 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and ma- 
terials (or other equivalent commercially available 
material) , select trainee and teacher materials for 
use in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

liAssiri r, ERM.sr 1).; Acm-.w, 1*kikr L.; a.M) Gooi>.man, David 
G. ISusiuess Filing and Records Control, 3rd ed. Cincin- 
nati: Sontli-Wcstorn, 1964. Filing Oincc Piactico Set, Final 
Exaininatiun, Placement Tests, and Manual. 

Bkckcr, J. and Hayes, R. M. Introduction to Information 
Storage and Retrieval: Tools, Elements, Theories, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1963. 

Bi.E(;en, August H. Records Management. Stamford, Conn.: 
Ofiice Publications, Inc., 1965. 

Freeman, D. H., Jr. Reference Manual on a Practical Ap- 
proach to Information and Data Retrieval. Boston: Indus- 
trial Education Institute, 1963. 

Griei-in, M. C. Records Management: A Modern Tool for 
Business. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1964. 

Johnson, Mina M., and Kallaus, Nor.man F. Records Man- 
agement. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Manual. 

Kahn, Giluert; Yenan, Theodore; and Siewart, Jem- rev. 
Progressive Filing and Records Management. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

Place, Irene, and Popham, Estelle. Filing and Records 
Management. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- Hall, 1966. 
Schellenuerg, T. R. Modern Archives: Principles and Tech- 
ni(jues. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. 

Wvi.iE, FI. L., Edmor. Office Management Handbook, 2nd ed. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1958. 



BUSINESS REPORTS 

Specialized Skill for Executive Secretaries Elective for Other ’^r’cretaries 



Hours Class: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

The purpose of this unit is to develop skill in 
logical thinking as well as clear writing. Trainees 
should be acquainted with the function and use 
of reports in business and government, the various 



Total: 15 hours 

kinds of reports, and current trends in report writ- 
ing. The introductory topics should be covered 
fairly quickly since most of the time should be 
spent in actual practice and report evaluation. The 
needs of the trainees also should be taken into ac- 
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count when determining the time allotment. Some 
typical reports should be obtained from business, 
duplicated, and distributed so that trainees may 
observe the ways in which writing style and format 
of reports differ from letters, and also how reports 
differ from one another in writing style, organiza- 
tion, and presentation. 

The unit on reports should follow a unit on 
correspondence, so that trainees may have ade- 
quate time for collecting materials and organizing 
them for written presentation. Evaluation of 
trainee achievement should be made by using sub- 
mitted reports. 

Standards of Achievement 

Organize and prepare, in good form and ac- 
ceptable style, simple business reports on a variety 
of subjects assigned. 

Prerequisites for Study of Business Reports 

Communications and Basic Language Skills. 
Business Correspondence. 

Topic Outline 

I. Function of Reports in Business and Govern- 
ment 

II. Comparison of Letters and Reports 

III. Comparison of Different Types of Reports 

IV. Memorandum Reports for Internal Use 

V. Practice Report V/riting 

TOPIC 1. FUNCTION OF REPORTS IN BUSINESS AND GOV- 
ERNMENT 

A. Administrative need for decision 

B. Historical record 

C. Requests for consideration or action 

TOPIC II. COMPARISON OF LETTERS AND REPORTS 

A. Writing style 

B. Format 

TOPIC III. COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF RE- 
PORTS 

A. Narrative 



B. Statistical reports 

C. Investigative 

1). Progress information report 
£. Report on reasons for delay in schedule 

F. Financial reports 

G. Contemplated action report 

H. Advisory reports 

TOPIC IV. MEMORANDUM REPORTS FOR INTERNAL USE 

A. Purpose 

B. Addressee 

C. Copy holders 

D. File record 

£. Regular or special 

TOPIC V. PRACTICE REPORT WRITING 

A. Methods of collecting data: 

1. Primary sources 

2. Secondary sources 

B. £valuating and selecting data 

C. Classifying and organizing information 

D. Developing logical reasoning process 
£. Drawing conclusions 

F. Making recommendations 

G. Presenting graphic material 

H. Writing letter of transmittal 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or otlier equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in Ap- 
pendix D. 

Bkomagk, Mary C. Writing for Business, ^nn Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press, 1965. 

Brown, Lkland. Effective Business Report Writing. Engle- 
wood Clilfs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955. 

KKii'Ht.KY, Erwin M. A Manual of Style for the Preparation 
of Papers and Reports. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1959. 
SiiURTKR, R. L.; Williamson, J. P.; and Brokiil, W. Business 
Research and Report Writing for Business. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1965. 

SicuAND, Norman B. Effective Report Writing, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. 

Sklark, Arnold B. Creative Report Writing. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1964. 



ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE EDUCATION UNITS 




Administrative office education units are studies 
designed primarily for tliose trainees assuming su- 
pervisory duties in the stenographic-secretarial oc- 
cupational field. They can be offered to trainees in 
specialized legal, medical, scientific, or engineering 
fields, or to those secretaries advancing to executive 
secretarial posts. Additionally, those persons who 
will become steno-pool supervisors will also profit 
from Principles of Effective Supervision, Personnel 



Administration Practices, and Office Administra- 
tion units. 

Executive secretaries or executive secretarial 
trainees may elect Forms Design, Business Reports, 
Procedures Writing, and Records Management in 
the specialized office education units section. Any 
of the administrative office education units that 
follow may be elected by executive secretaries, de- 
pending on need. 



OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 

Functional Requirement for Executive Secretaries and Steno-Pool Supervisors 

Elective for Ail Secretaries 



Hours rilass: 1 hour daily 

V 

> Description and Teaching Suggestions 

T'his unit is designed to assist trainees with set- 
ting up the clerical or stenographic unit in an 
office and to help employers with suggestions re- 
garding layout requirements for efficiency of cleri- 
cal and secretarial work. Further, the unit will as- 
sist the trainee to develop techniques for planning, 
organizing, and simplifying work. It w'ill also help 
to develop an understanding of the need for effec- 
tive training and supervision of employees. The 
Principles of Effective Supervision unit provides 
more intensive preparation for certain supervi- 
sional duties presented in this unit. Information 
presented under each topic should be followed by 
practice in working up office layouts, organization, 
communications, and flow charts. Evaluation of 
trainees should be made by objective tests on 
factual information and by teacher observations of 
work habits and interest as demonstrated in case 
studies, practice work simplification problems, and 
role playing in job instruction training. 

Standards of Achievement 

1. Know fundamentals of good office layout, 

J, 



Total: 30 hours 

communication and information handling, 
and supervision. 

2. Demonstrate principles of job instruction 
training and work simplification in practice 
problems and role playing. 

Prerequisites for Study of Office Administration 

General Office Education Units as suggested or 
demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to standards 
of achievement for those units. 

Topic Outline 

I. Oiganization and Management of an Office 

II. Office Layout 

III. Job Instruction 

IV. Work Simplification 

V. Communication and Information Handling 

VI. Elements of Supervision 

Vll. Interdepartmental Cooperation 

TOIMC I. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF AN 
OFFICE 

A. Type of work to be done 

B. Management and staff: 

1. Reporting relationships 
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2. Role of supervisor— 

a. Responsibility 

b. Authority 

c. Planning and organization 

d. Consideration of costs 

TOPIC II. OFFICE LAYOUT 

A. Types and volume of work to be done 

B. Equipment and furniture required 
G. Storage areas: 

1. Files 

2. Supplies 

D. Office facilities (light, heat, power, etc.) 

E. Availability of space and individual work 
area 

F. Work flow 

G. Arrangement and location of work stations 

TOPIC III. JOB INSTRUCTION 

A. Defining tasks 

B. Using principles of learning 

C. Exercising human relations in instruction 

D. Applying job instruction and teaching 
methods 

£. Scheduling instruction 

F. Evaluating instruction and learning 

G. Practicing job instruction training 

TOPIC IV. WORK SIMPLIFICATION 

A. Finding jobs to be improved 

B. Analyzing tasks and work flow 

C. Flow process charting 

D. Simplifying work (short cuts to efficiency) 

E. Making recommendations 

F. Practicing work simplification 

TOPIC V. COMMUNICATION AND INFORMATION HAN- 
DLING 

A. Analyzing correspondence, memoranda, and 
reports 

B. Analyzing media 

C. Establishing efficient methods of handling in- 
formation 

TOPIC VI. ELEMENTS OF SUPERVISION 

A. Introduction to fundamentals of supervision: 

1. Planning 

2. Organizing 

3. Communicating 



4. Directing 

5. Controlling 

6. Evaluating 

B. Human relations in supervision 

C. Job performance standards 

D. Self-improvement plans 

TOPIC VII. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are liste'l in Ap- 
pendix D. 

Hkckmann, I. L., AM) Hunukvackr, S. G. Human lie.alions 
in Management. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1960. 

Hui-i man, Harry; Mulkkme, Donald J. D.: and Russon, 
Ai.lihn. Office Procedures and Administration. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. Instructor’s Manual, Key, and Study 
Guide. 

Johnson, Mina M., and Kallaus, Norman F. Records Mam 
anagement. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Manual. 
Laird, Donald A., and Laird, Eleanor. Practical Business 
Psychology, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. Tests. 
Lazakro, Victor. Systems and Procedures. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Neuner, Joh.v J. W. Office Management, 4th ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 19.59. Instructor's Manual. 

Neuner, John J. W., and Keki.inc, B. Lewis. Administrative 
Office Management, 5th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 
19(36. Manual. 

Newton, Roy, and Green, Helen Hinkson. Hoiu To Im- 
prove Your Personality, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1963. 

Place, Irene, and Hicks, Charles B. College Secretarial 
Procedures, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. Work- 
book, T'ests, Instructor’s Manual, Key, and Filmstrips and 
Records. 

Rouinson, Edwin, and Hall, J. Curtis. College Business Or- 
ganization and Management, 3rd ed. New York: McCJraw- 
Hill, 1964. 

Russon, Allien R. Business Behavior, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: 
Sou til- Western, 1964. 

SELDr.N, \VlLLIAM: SlRAUll, LURA I.YNN; AM) PORTER, LT.ONARD 
J, Filing and Finding. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1962. 

Simpson, C. W. Office Standards and Planning Book. James- 
town, N.Y.: Art Metal Consirutlion C:o. 

Terry, Georce R. Office Manugeinent and Control, 3rd ed. 

Homewood, 111.: Richard 1). Irwin, Inc., 1958. 

Tonne, Hirderi; Simon, Sidney; and McGill, E. C. Business 
Principles, Organization, and Management, 2nd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL PRACTICES 
Functional Requirements for Executive Seaetaries 



Hours Glass: 1 hour daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit is designed to develop proficiencies in 
fundamental office procedures and practices in 
greater depth than the elementary training units 
for stenographers and secretaries. Studied concur- 
rently with Executive Secretarial Development and 
Principles of Effective Supervision, it should ful- 
fill the technical knowledge and practices needed to 
carry out some executive secretary responsibilities. 
Secretarial techniques such as handling the mail, 
using the telephone properly, and using office ma- 
chines are reviewed in this unit. The inclusion of 
these practices will be useful to trainees who con- 
tinue advanced studies while remaining in scliool 
and also to those trainees who have been away from 
school for a period of time but wish to upgrade 
their skills. 

Depending on the composition of the group, in 
terms of experience and knowledge, teachers 
should judge how niucli time to devote to the re- 
view of basic information. Under each topic, pro- 
vision is made for review and for developing deeper 
understanding of the topic. As much emphasis as 
possible should be on “doing" and on practice in 
exercising judgment in choosing which procedure 
or method will be used. 

Standards of Achievement 

Qualitative evaluation should be made periodi- 
cally by the teacher as to the trainee’s judgment in 
typical office practice cases. Written tests to evalu- 
ate acquired knowledge should be given. Objective 
observation of exhibited skills should also be made. 

Prerequisites for Study of Executive Secretarial 
Practices 

General and Specialized Office Education Units 
as suggested. Demonstrated proficiencies equivalent 
to standards of achievement for those units are 
acceptable. 

Executive Secretarial Development and Prin- 
ciples of Effective Supervision should be taken con- 
currently, if possible. 

Topic Outline 

I. Mailing and Shipping Services 



Total: 30 hours 

II. Communications 

III. Duplicating Methods and Techniques 

IV. Using Reference Services for Office Research 

V. Secretarial Responsibilities for Meetings and 
Conferences 

VI. Banking and Financial Procedures 

TOPIC I. MAILING AND SHIPPING SERVICES 

A. Incoming mail: 

1. Digesting and registering mail 

2. Recognizing routine and special corre- 
spondence 

3. Making up route slips 

4. Answering correspondence 

5. Judging which letters should be dupli- 
cated 

B. Outgoing mail: 

1. Using post office services for special infor- 
mation (zip codes, rates, packaging) 

2. Selecting appropriate mailing class for 
items 

3. Special postal services— 

a. Special handling 

b. Educational materials mailing 

c. Registered mail 

d. Special delivery 

e. Insurance 

f. Return receipt requested 

g. Postage meters 

h. Flanking privileges 

i. Bulk mail 

j. Parcel post service 

k. Money orders 

l. International mail 

C. Shipping services: 

1. Comparison of rates, speed, and han- 
dling— 

a. Rail and railway express 

b. Air and air express 

c. Truck 

d. Parcel post service 

2. International shipping— 

a. Choosing method of shipping 

b. Special documents 

c. Spedal clearances 

3. Packing of shipments 
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4. Working with shipping department 

5. Shipping records 



TOPIC II. COMMUNICATIONS 

A. Review of telephone services and equipment: 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Setting up conference calls 
Telephone techniques 
Incoming and outgoing calls 
Special telephone company services use- 



ful for training 



B. 



2 . 

3. 



Telegraph communication: 

1. Composition of messages 
Word count 
Types of telegrams— 

a. Rates (full, day, night letter) 

b. Speed 

c. Cablegrams and radiograms 
Transmission facilities 
Delivery and confirmation 
Special uses of telegraphic communica- 
tions 

Internal communications and memoranda 



4. 



6 . 



TOPIC III. DUPLICATING METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

A. How to choose appropriate duplicating 
methiKl: 

1. Criteria of quality, costs, and volume 

2. Speeds of duplication 

3. Longevity of copy 

B. Duplication methods: 

1. Dry copiers (photocopiers) 

2. Thermal copying process 

3. Wet copiers 

4. Xerographic copiers 

5. Spirit duplicators 

6. Mimeograph 

7. Multilith process 

8. Offset process 

9. Special duplication methods— 

a. Diazo 

b. Dye transfer 

c. Other chemical copiers 

C. Preparing reproducibles: 

1. Camera-ready copy tecimiques 

2. Direct-image masters 

3. Spirit and stencil masters 

4. Artwork and other mechanicals 

5. Galley pages and proofs 
Cliecking reproducible copy: 

1. Editing and cost of author alterations 

2. Proofreading and proofreading marks 

3. Checking typeset quality 

4. Using outside reproduction services 



D. 



£. Manuscript preparation: 

1. Establish criteria for publishing of manu- 
script 

2. Choosing covers— 

a. Cover stock and color 

b. Embossed covers 

c. Imprinted covers 

3. Choosing appropriate paper stock 

4. Using lithographic and printing services 

5. Choosing type 

6. Obtaining printing bids 









TOPIC IV. USING REFERENCE SERVICES FOR OFFICE RE- 



SEARCH 

A. Desk references: 

1. Dictionaries 

2. Telephone directories 

3. Almanacs 

4. Secretarial handbooks 

B. Available references: 

1. Postal manual 

2. Hotel Red Book 

3. City directories 

4. Atlas 

C. Sources of general information: 



•1 



1 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



Specialized dictionaries 
Encyclopedias 
Biographical information 
Books of quotations 
Grammar and word usage 
Information about local. State, and Fed- 
eral governments 

D. Sources of business information: 

1. Credit information 

2. Financial information 

3. Information supplied by the government 

E. Using reference sources: 

1. Library facilities— 

a. Card catalog 

b. Microfilm services 

2. Help of librarian 



I 



TOPIC V. SECRETARIAL RESPONSIBILITIES FOR MEET- 



INGS AND CONFERENCES 

A. Making an agenda 

B. Writing minutes 

C. Preparing for formal meetings: 

1. Advance preparation 

2. Reporting 

3. Writing resolutions 

4. Followup 

D. Preparing for informal meetings 

E. Preparing for corporate meetings 

F. Knowing parliamentary procedure 



:| 
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TOPIC VI. BANKING AND FINANCIAL PROCEDURES 

A. Banking procedures: 

1. Making deposits 

2. Endorsing checks 

3. Keeping a check book— 

a. Writing checks 

b. Guarding against mistakes 

4. Reconciling bank statements 

B. Financial records: 

1. Income statement 

2. Balance sheet 

3. Budgets 

4. Insurance records 

5. Investment records 

6. Property records 

7. Payroll records 

8. Petty cash records 

9. Expense accounts 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 



in this unit. Additional materials arc listed in Ap- 
pendix D. 

.Aonk.w, Pm;R L.; Mkkha.n, Janu:s R.; and Oliverio, Marv 
Ellen. Secretarial Office Practice, 7th ed. Cincinnati; 
South-Western, lUtiti. Workbook, Achievement Tests, and 
Manual. 

Bea.mer, Esi'her K.; Han.na J. Marshall; and Podham, Es- 
telle L. Effective Secretarial Practices, 2tid ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 19612. 

Carson, Dr. A. B.; Sherwood, J. F.; and Boling, C. Secre. 
tarial Accounting, 7th ed, Cincinnati: South-Western, 19612. 

Doris, Lillian, and Miller, Besse M. Complete Secretary's 
Handbook. Englewood Cliifs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. 

Engel. Executive Secretary's Handbook. Englewood Cliifs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

Place, Irene, and Hicks, Charles B. College Secretarial Pro- 
cedures, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Russon, Allien R. Business Behavior. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1965. 

Seerra, Adam; Wright, Mary; and Rice, Louis A. Person- 
ality and Human Relations in Business, 2nd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Whitco.mb, Helen, and Lang, Rosalind. Charm: The Ca- 
reer Girl's Guide to Business and Personal Success. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

WimcoMU, H., AND Whitcomb, J. Strictly for Secretaries. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 



EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Administrative Requirements for Executive Secretaries 

Hours Class: 1 hour daily Total: 30 hours 



Description and Teaching Suggestions 

This unit, which goes beyond stenographic skills 
and clerical procedures, is designed to prepare the 
top rank of those interested in secretarial work to 
function as secretarial assistants (executive aides) 
to major executives. It informs the trainee about 
principles of human relations, communications, 
and public relations. It teaches him to recognize 
die eleuients of management and organization of 
his work as well as how to recognize these func- 
tions within die firm. It enables him to gain in- 
sight into the scope of the work of a competent 
executive aide. The use of good judgment is 
stressed through die use of case studies, in-basket, 
and on-the-job type exercises in which the trainee 
has to identify alternate courses of action and de- 
cide which action to take. Such in-basket situations 
consist of collections of letters, memoranda, and 
problems diat are to be handled on a given day 
and challenge the trainee to diink realistically. 



At the same time, the unit provides the trainee 
with opportunities for some drill in the steno- 
graphic skills, spelling, grammar, office techniques, 
and almost all other subjects taught in other busi- 
ness-oriented classes. Stress, however, is placed on 
judgment factors, personal relations, and the types 
of duties that a dependable, knowledgeable execu- 
tive aide migiit have to perform for a major execu- 
tive. Because of its relationship to the Executive 
Secretarial Practices and Principles of Effective Su- 
pervision units, the teacher should coordinate his 
activities in this unit with teachers of the afore- 
mentioned units for overall effectiveness. The orien- 
tation for this unit should be to develop tlie career 
or professional approach to the job by the trainee. 

Standards of Achievement 

Demonstrated skill in the functions required of 
the executive secretary as observed by the teacher. 

Written tests of knowledge to evaluate the 
trainee. 
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Prerequisites for Study of Executive Secretarial 
Development 

General and Specialized OlRce Education Units 
as suggested. Demonstrated proficiencies ecjui valent 
to standards of achievement for suggested units are 
acceptable. 

Principles of EIFective Supervision and Executive 
Secretarial Practices should be studied concur- 
rently, if possible. 

Several years experience as a secretary would be 
helpful. 

Topic Outline 

I. The Koie of the Executive Aide 

II. Personality and Human Relations 

III. Managing Communications 

IV. Managing Correspondence 

V. Reference Tools 

VI. Managing Records 

VII. 1 ravel Arrangements and Services 

VIII. Review of Meeting and Conference Work 

IX. Teamwork Within die Organization 

X. Departmental Supervision 

1 

TOPIC I. THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE AIDE 

A. The secretarial image: 

1. The old stereotype 

2. The new executive aide concept 

B. The place of an executive aide in the upper 
echelons of the administrative world 

C. Career choices: 

1. In government 

2. Industry 

3. 'I'he professions 

4. Trade associations 

5. Communications 

D. Educational cjualificadons 

E. Professional organizations 

TOPIC II. PERSONALITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

A. Elements of human relations: 

1. Basic human needs 

2. Principles of human behavior 

3. Self-esteem and reinforcement 

B. An executive aide’s role in lUiiiian relations 

C. An executive aide’s personality: 

1. Desirable characteristics 

2. Personality traits 

3. Attitude 

D. Appearance and grooming: 

1. Taste and style 

2. Voice, poise, and maturity 
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E. A plan for self-improvement and maximum 
performance 

F. Human relations cases 

TOPIC HI. MANAGING COMMUNICATIONS 

A. The role of the executive aide in public re- 
lations and the responsibilities for managing 
communications 

B. Communicating by telephone 

C. Communicating by telegraph 

D. Communicating by letter (ingredients of suc- 
cessful letters; letters the executive aide may 
write) 

E. Communicating by report: 

1. Report forms 

2. Ingredients of successful reports 

3. Special-feature reports 

F. Communicating with business cal’* rs 

G. Communicating with the boss and co-workers 

H. Keeping confidential matters top secret 

TOPIC IV. MANAGING CORRESPONDENCE 

A. Review of handling incoming mail: 

1. Related information 

2. Dictation procedures 

B. Review of routing and circulating mail: 

1. Transfer forms 

2. Routing sheets 

3. Copy machines 

C. When the boss is away: 

1. Handling urgent matters 

2. Writing acknowledgments 

3. Preparing digests 

D. Review of preparing outgoing mail (tran- 
scription procedures and letter forms) 

E. Review of dispatching the mail (postal serv- 
ices, mail-handling ecpiipment, shipping serv- 
ices, and insurance) 

F. Direct mail: 

1. Direct- mail objectives 

2. Mailing lists 

TOPIC V. REFERENCE TOOLS 

A. The executive aide as an assistant in search- 
ing out data for reports and speeches 

B. Brief review of types of reference books 

C. Sources of information: 

1. General 

2. Business 

3. Libraries 

I). Taking notes and listing sources 
E. Review of manuscript preparation for publi- 
cation 
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TOPIC VI. MANAGING RECORDS 

A. The significance of office records and the re- 
sponsibilities of an executive aide in main- 
taining them 

B. Filing equipment, supplies, and systems 

C. Filing and finding procedures; followup pro- 
cedures 

D. Retention and disposition schedules;' transfer 
systems 

E. Review of: 

1. Bank accounts 

2. Petty cash 

3. Insurance records 

4. Investment (stock, rent, property) rec- 
ords 

5. Statistical records 

F. Legal records: 

1. Leases 

2. Contracts 

3. Mortgages 

4. Miscellaneous 

TOPIC Vll. TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS AND SERVICES 

A. The executive aide’s responsibility in plan- 
ning a trip for the executive 

B. Preparing itineraries and travel papers: 

1. Domestic travel 

2. Overseas travel 

C. Travel arrangements: 

1. Hotel reservations (domestic and over- 
seas) 

2. Funds and credit cards 

3. Baggage and other materials 

D. While the boss is away: 

1. Forwarding mail 

2. Handling appointment requests 

3. Handling daily matters 

4. Catching up 

E. Expense reports and followup of transactions 
while away 

TOPIC VIII. REVIEW OF MEETING AND CONFERENCE 
WORK 

A. Types of meetings and conferences and their 
purpose 

B. The executive aide’s responsibility in prepar- 
ing for and maintaining records of meetings 
and conferences 

C. Arranging for meetings and conferences and 
agenda 

D. Recording the proceedings 

E. Preparing the proceedings, minutes, and 
other publications 



TOPIC IX. TEAMWORK WITHIN THE ORGANIZATION 

A. Understanding the organization: 

1. Partnerships 

2. Corporations 

3. Foundations 

B. Types of organizations: 

1. Functional 

2. Line and staff; operational and advisory 

3. Committees 

4. Organization charts 

C. Levels of management and problems of co- 
ordination and communication 

D. Understanding function and location witliin 
the organization: 

1. Scope of authority; accountability 

2. Job descriptions 

3. The grapevine and the chain of command 

4. Centralized services and how to use them 

TOPIC X. DEPARTMENTAL SUPERVISION 

Note: Coordinate with Principles ufElfcctivc Supervision. 

A. Promotion through supervision 

B. Qtialitics of supervision 

C. The worker’s needs vs. production demands 

D. Training and motivation; how to give direc- 
tions and orders 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available ma- 
terial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in Ap- 
pendix D. 

■ith ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1958. Workbook, Alter- 
.\UKNER, Dr. Roberi' R. Effective Communication in Business, 
nate Problems, Pretests, Examination, and Manual. 

Bkamek, Esther K.; Hanna, J. Marshall; and Popham, Es- 
telle; L. Effective Secretarial Practices, Ith ed. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1962. Workbook and Manual. 

Cassara, Beverley B., Editor. American Women: The 
Changing Image, Boston: Beacon Press, 1962. 

CussLER, Margaret. The Woman Executive. New York: Har- 
court. Brace, and Co., 1958. 

Davis, K. Human Relations at Work, New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1962. 

Dc>ris, Lillian, and Miller, Besse M. Complete Secretary's 
Handbook, 7th ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
I960. 

Ei.lman, Edgar S. Managing Women in Business, Chicago: 
Elhnan Associates, 1963. 

Heck.mann, I. L., AND Huneryacer, S. G. Human Relations 
in Management. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1960. 

Hl'i i MAN, Harry; .Mulkerne, Donald; and Russon, Allien. 
Office Procedures and Administration— College Course. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 
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Johnson, Mina M„ and Kallau, Norman F. Records A/an* 
agement. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. Manual. 

Lkk, Dorothy; Dickinson, Tilly; and Browkr, VValtkr. Sec- 
retarial Practice for Colleges, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1965. 

Maulf, Francfs. Executive Careers for Women. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961. 

Millfk, Donald B. “The Secretary in a Changing World," 
The Secretary, June, 1963. 

National Mantowfr Council. Womanpower. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. 

Neunkr, John J. W., and Kfklino, B. Lewis. Administrative 
Office Management, 5th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 



1966. Manual. 

1»I.ACE, 1., AND Hick-S, CHARLES. College Secretarial Proce- 
dures, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Russon, .\llien R. Business Behavior, 3rd ed. Cincinnati: 
South-VV'estern, 1964. 

Sierra, Adam; Wright, Mary; and Rice, Louis .A. Person- 
ality and Human Relations in Business, 2nd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

Siko.nv, Madeline; SMirii, Mary; and Garvey, Claudia. The 
Secretary at Work, 3rd ed. New’ York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

U.S. Dr.i'ARTME.Nr oE Lauor. Fifteen Years After College, 
Wushingtcii: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1962. 



PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 

Administrative Requirement for Secretaries, Senior Stenographers, and Steno-Pool Supervisors 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

The major objectives of this unit are to develop 
supervisory skills and knowledges. The unit intro- 
duces the trainee to the principles of effective su- 
pervision and the application of these principles to 
actual situations. Specifics concerning morale, be- 
havior, personality, and office supervision can be 
covered in case studies and in role playing. The 
trainee, therefore, has the dual responsibility of 
learning and application. The emphasis during the 
first part of each topic is learning; the emphasis 
during the second part is application. The unit is 
outlined so as to afford the teacher the opportunity 
to use various teaching methods. The nature of the 
content of this unit requires that qualitative stand- 
ards be applied. Teachers must judge the trainee’s 
ability to employ the imparted knowledge under 
stimulated practice conditions. A few pass-fail writ- 
ten tests may be used to check acquired knowledge. 

Standards of Achievement 

Demonstrate effectively the application of prin- 
ciples of supervision under simulated practice con- 
ditions. 

Prerequisites for Study of Principles of Effective 
Supervision 

General and Specialized Office Education Units 
as suggested or demonstrated proficiencies equiva- 
lent to the standards of achievement for these units. 

Topic Outline 

I. The Function of Supervision 



Total: 60 hours 

II. The Supervisory Job: General Responsibili- 
ties 

III. Communicating with Employees 

IV. Organizing Work-^ 

V. Evaluating Employees 

VI. Interviewing and Counseling 

VII. Awareness of Emotional Problems 

VIII. How I’o Build Employee Morale 

IX. Factors Affecting Supervision 

TOPIC I. THE FUNCTION OF SUPERVISION 

A. Major responsibilities: 

1. Planning 

2. Organizing 

3. Directing 

4. Controlling and evaluating 

B. Nature of office supervision 

C. Supervisory authority and responsibility: 

1. Limitations on authority— 

a. Decisions without approval 

b. Decisions after advice and counsel 

c. Decisions with superior’s approval 

d. Decisions referred to superior 

2. Limitations on responsibility 

D. Accountability for actions 

E. Relationships with superiors 

F. The element of risk in supervisory decision- 
making 

TOPIC II. THE SUPERVISORY JOB: GENERAL RESPONSI- 
BILITIES 

A. Participating in the selection and placement 
of office employees: 



1. Cooperating with the personnel depart- 
ment (See Personnel Administration Prac- 
tices unit) 

2. Interviewing prospective employees 

3. Evaluating abilities and attitudes of pros- 
pective employees 

4. Selecting employees 

B. Indoctrinating and training employees: 

1. How to orient new employees 

2. How to determine training needs 

3. How to train employees— 

a. Principles of learning 

b. Methodology 

C. Organizing the work of the section 

D. Obtaining quality work from others 

E. Developing employees’ abilities and interests 
effectively 

E. Reviewing and evaluating work performance 

G. Using good human relations to develop team- 
work 

H. Improving work methods 

I. Developing interdepartmental cooperation 

J. Keeping personnel records: 

1. Pertinent personal data 

2 Dates of employment training 

3. Attendance and vacation schedules 

4. Salaries 

K. Solving Problems 

TOPIC m. COMMUNICATING WITH EMPLOYEES 

A. Communicating changes in work methods: 

1. Encouraging participation in changes 

2. Notifying employees of changes contem- 
plated by superiors or company 

B. Communicating changes in policies and pro- 
cedures 

C. Communicating orders (direction) 

D. Communicating job performance standards 

TOPIC IV. ORGANIZING WORK 

A. How to organize physical equipment 

B. How to establish operating procedures 

C. How to encourage employee participation in 
work organization 

D. How to plan for improvement 

TOPIC V. EVALUATING EMPLOYEES 

A. Using reasonable criteria for evaluation: 

1. Behavior 

2. Attendance and punctuality 

3. Quality of work 

4. Grooming 

B. Notifying employees about criteria to be used 

C. Recording actions for evaluation purposes 



D. Noting actions requiring discipline 
£. Giving appropriate rewards 

TOPIC VI. INTERVIEWING AND COUNSELING 

A. How to interview: 

1. Listening skills required 

2. Directive vs. non-directive approaches-ap- 
propriateness of each method 

3. Gaining agreement 

B. How to counsel employees 

TOPIC vn. AWARENESS OE EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 

A. Understanding employee needs 

B. Understanding anxiety 

C. Understanding defensive behavior 

D. Recognizing need for professional counseling 
assistance tor employees 

TOPIC vni. HOW TO BUILD EMPLOYEE MORALE 
TOPIC IX. l ACTORS AFFECTING SUPERVISION 

A. Union agreements 

B. Government requirements 

C. Company policies 

D. Maintenance of professional or ethical stand- 
ards 

£. Availability of skills 

E. Personal forces at work within supervisors: 

1. Value system 

2. Need for security 

3. Democratic vs. autocratic approach to 
leadership 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 
From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent commercially available mate- 
rial), select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Arovris, Chris. Personality and Organization. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1957. 

Bursk, Edward C. Human Relations for Management. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 

CIIRUDEN, Hkrbert J., AND Sherman, ARTHUR W. Personnel 
Management, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1963. 
Cushman, Frank, and Cushman, Robert \V. Improving Su- 
pervision. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1947. 

Davis, Keith. Human Relations at IVork, 2nd ed. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

. Readings in Human Relations, 2nd ed. New York: 

McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Dubin, Robert. Human Relations in Administration. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. 

Famularo, j. Supervisors in Action: Developing Your Skills 
in Managing People. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
Famularo, Joski’ii, and Atkinson, P. Executive Development. 

New York: McGraw-Hill (in press) . 

Gardner, Burleigh B., and Moore, David G. Human Rela- 
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lions in Industry. Homewood, ii!.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1950. 

Hki'NKR, tlAKKY VVai.kkk. Ilow To I.ive and Work Successful- 
ly with People in Business. Englewood Clilfs, N. J.: I’reii- 
tice-Hall, 1952. 

Hoifman, Hakky; Mui.KKKNr:, Donai.I) J. D.; and Ku.s.son, 
A1.1.IKN. Office Procedures and Administration. New York:. 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Laird, Donald, and Laird, Eckanok. Practical Business Psy- 
j chology, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 19(»I. 

j Nw-SON, R(k:fk H. Human Relations and Office Management. 
Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 1964. 



NrtiNrK, JOHN J. V/., AND Kkki.ino, B. Lfwis. .ddmiiustratwe 
Office Management, 5th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 
1966. Manual. 

RassON, Ai.i.ikn R. Business Behavior. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1965. 

Si'tRRA, Adam; Wriohi, Mary Ei.iZAnKrn; and Rick, Louis A. 
Personality and Human Relations in Btisiness, 2nd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 

WiincoMH, Hki.kn, and Land, Rosalind. Charm: The Career 
Girl’s Guide to Btisiness and Personal Succe.ss. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 



PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION PRACTICES 

Functional Requirement for Steno-Pool Supervisors and Executive Secretaries 



Hours Class: 2 hours daily 

Description and Teaching Suggestions 

I'his administrative training unit is designed to 
offer tlie trainee u realistic study of the principles 
and practices of personnel adininistration. I'he 
unit provides knowledge needed by every secretary 
that acts in the capacity of administrative assist- 
ant, oliice supervisor, or administrative manager. 
The trainee studies principles, and then utilizes 
his knowledge through practical application to 
case studies, panel discussions, debates, role play- 
ing, and actual business personnel problems. A 
suggested elEective plan for presenting this unit is to 
allow approximately nine hours to each topic, five 
of which are used for the study of principles, cur- 
rent practices, and potential problems. Fhe four 
hours remaining on each topic should be used for 
problem solving through case discussion and role 
playing as well as for administering and taking 
employment tests. Pencil-and-paper tests should be 
used to assess acipiisition of knowledge of each 
topic. Qualitative evaluations should be made by 
the teacher of the trainees’ application of principles 
to the various problems anti exercise of judgment. 
T eachers shoidd avoid a purely academic approach 
to this subject. 

Stamlards of Achievement 

Demonstrate knowletlge of jx.‘isonnel practices 
such as recruitment, selection, placement, wage and 
salary administration, job evaluation, labor laws, 
and supervision. 
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Total: 60 hours 

Prerequisites for Study of Personnel 
Administration Practices 

General Oliice Education Units as suggested or 
demonstrated proficiencies equivalent to achieve- 
ment standards for those units. 

Principles of Effective Supervision and Executive 
Secretarial Development may be studied concur- 
rently. 

Topic Outline 

1. Function and Importance of Personnel Ad- 
ministration 

11. Recruitment and Placement 

III. Improving Job Effectiveness 

IV. Supervision 

V. Personnel Administration and Unions 

VI. Remuneration 

Vll. Job Evaluation 

roi'lGl. l-UNGTION ANl) IMPORI'ANCE OE PHRSONNKL 
ADMINI.SIRATION 

A. Importance to management 

B. Importance to labor 

C. Functions: 

1 . Personnel selection 

2. Job evaluation 

3. Remuneration 

4. Policies, rules, and regulations 

5. Personnel records 

6. Personnel turnover 

7. Personnel attitudes 

8. Personnel counseling 

9. Suggestion systems 




10. Personnel safety 

11. Employee benefits 

12. Employee unionism 

TOPIC II. RECRUITMENT AND PLACEMENT 

A. Stalling the organization: 

1. Foreseeing personnel requirements 

2. Locating qualilied personnel 

3. Recruiting qualilied personnel 

4. Selecting personnel 

5. I’esting programs 

B. Placement in the organization: 

1. Policies and procedures 

2. Placement changes 

3. Seniority considerations 

TOPIC in. IMPROVING JOB EFFECTIVENESS 

A. Orientation and training: 

1. Orientation programs 

2. Training programs 

B. Evaluation of performance: 

1. Principles of evaluation 

2. Establishment of an evaluation program 

3. Methods of evaluation 

4. Performance evaluation data 

C. Motivation: 

1. Traditional views 

2. Modern views 

) 3. Human needs 

4. Satisfying human needs 

5. Organizational goals 

D. Communication: 

1. Process of communication 

2. Organizational suructure 

3. Media of communication 

4. Communication barriers 

5. Development and maintenance of effective 
communication 

TOPIC IV. SUPERVISION 

A. Leadership 

B. Supervisor’s role in personnel administration 

C. Effective supervision 

D. Employee adjustment and morale 
£. Discipline 

TOPIC V. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND UNIONS 

A. Union functions: 

1. Union impact 

2. Union appeal 

B. Growth of unions: 

1. Employee reactions 

2. Changing attitudes toward unions 

3. National afliliations 



4. Government policy 

C. Union organization and leadership: 

1. National unions 

2. Local unions 

3. Union olheers 

4. Union membership 

D. Union-management relations: 

1. Bargaining relationships 

2. Security and recognition 

3. Negotiations 

4. Governme.it regulation 

TOPIC VI. REMUNERATION 

A. Sound wage structures: 

1. Importance to employees 

2. Importance to company 

3. Importance to society 

B. Wage determination: 

1. Collective bargaining 

2. Ability-to-pay principle 

3. Labor markets 

4. Relative worth of jobs (see Topic VII) 

5. Cost of living 

6. Legislation 

C. Federal wage legislation: 

1. Fair Labor Standards Act 

2. Walsh-Healy Act 

3. Davis-Bacon Act 

D. Financial incentives: 

1. Operative personnel 

2. Sales personnel 

3. Executives 

4. Participation plans 

TOPIC VII. JOB EVALUATION 

A. Benefits of programs 

B. Systems of evaluation 

C. Wage structures 

D. Reclassification 

Texts and Other Teaching Materials 

From the following suggested texts and materials 
(or other equivalent coniiiiercially available mate- 
rial) , select trainee and teacher materials for use 
in this unit. Additional materials are listed in 
Appendix D. 

Akcykis, Chkis. IntegraliuQ the l»div>dual and the Orgauiza- 
Uo}t. New York: John Wiley ami Sons, 19G4. 

. Penonalily and Organization. New York: Harper ami 

Row, 1957. 

Broom, H. N., and Lomiknkckrr. Small Business Manage- 
ment. Caiicinnati: South- Western, 19(il. 

CAI.IIOON, RtcHAKi), iManaging Personnel, New York: Harper 
and Row, 1963. 
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CHRUDKN, Hkrhkrt J„ AND SuKRMAN, Arihur VV., Jr. Person- 
nel Management, 2nd ed, Cincinnati: SoiahAVestern, 19G3. 

. Readings in Personnel Management, 5th ed, Cincin- 
nati; South-Western, 1961. 

Davis, Kkith. Readings in Human Relations, 2nd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Hkckmann, I. L., AND HUNtRYAr.KR, S. C. Human Relations 
in Management. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1960. 

Hknkman, Hkrhkrt G., Jr., and Yodkr, Dai.k. Labor Eco- 
nomics, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western. 196.7. Exami- 
nations and Manual. 

Hicks, Charm'S B., and Black, 1rk.sk. Office Management, 
2nd ed. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1962. 

Huikman, Harry; Mulkkrnk, Donald j. D.; and Russon, 
Allikn. Office Procedures and Administration, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

Langsnkr. Adolph, and /.oi.litscii, Hkrhkrt G. B'flge and 
Salary .idministration. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1961, 
Manual. 



Lindukrc, Bkn -A. Cmscs in Personnel Administration. Engle- 
woikI Clilfs, N.J.: Brcnticc-Hall, 1954 

Lini.KMKLD, C. L., and Rachkl, Frank. Office Administrative 
Management, 2nd ed. Englewood ClifTs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1964. 

Nkunkr, John J. W., and Kkklinc, B. Lkwts. Administrative 
Office Management, 5th ed. Cincinnati: South-Wc’stcrn, 
1966. Manual. 

PicoRS, Paul John Wii.i.iam. Management of Human Re- 
sources: Readings in Personnel Administration. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

PicoRS, P., AND Mykrs, C. A. Personnel Administration; A 
Point of View and a Method, 5lh ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1965. 

Rohinson, Edwin, and Hali., J. Curtis. College Business Or- 
ganization and Management, 3rd ed. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1964. 

'Fkrry, Gkorck R. Office Management and Control, -tth ed. 
Homewood, 111.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1962. 






RELEVANT WORK EXPERIENCE 



The final training of most workers takes place on 
the job. Regardless of experience, training, or 
education, the peculiarities of the individual work 
assignment, the equipment available, the particular 
employer, and environmental conditions will affect 
the final training. This training takes place, either 
by being presented in an organized fashion or by 
being “picked up” by the individual through ob- 



servation, experience, or trial and error. Experience 
has shown that good on-the-job training is usually 
a supervised activity for which there is no practical 
substitute. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
has provided for on-the-job experience to be given, 
wherever practicable, in conjunction with the voca- 
tional education program. 







COMMUNITY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



One method to help provide on-the-job work 
experience for most trainees is to establish a com- 
munity advisory committee made up of employers, 
school counselors and administrators, local employ- 
ment office officials, and coordinating teachers. The 
committee should function both in an advisory 
capacity and as an active instrument in providing 
work experience opportunities to qualified trainees. 



The U.S. Office of Education’s booklet, Orgfl- 
nization and Effective Use of Advisory Committees 
(OE-84009), suggests ways to improve current voca- 
tional education programs and to help establish the 
advisory committee. If local employers do not hire 
trainees as temporary employees, some of the value 
of the educational program may be lost. 



WORK EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS 



Several sections of Part 104— Administration of 
Vocational Education: Federal Allotments to 

States, Rules and Regulations, Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, deal with the various types of 
work experience and programs that should be made 
available to eligible trainees. Excerpts from these 
pertinent sections are repeated below. 

Section 104.13(h) (5). The program of in- 
struction will combine and coordinate related in- 
struction with field, shop, laboratory, cooperative 
work, or other occupational experience which (i) 
is appropriate to the vocational objective of the 
students, and (ii) is of sufficient duration to 
develop competencies necessary to fit him for 
employment in the occupation or occupational 
field for which he is being trained, and (iii) is 
supervised, directed, or coordinated by a person 
qualified under the State plan. See special re- 
quirements for classes providing cooperative 
work experience in § 104.16. 

Section 104.16-Cooperative programs. In pro- 



viding cooperative work experience pursuant to 
§ 104.13(h) (5), the State plan shall provide for 
cooperative programs for persons enrolled in a 
school who, through a cooperative arrangement 
between the school and employers, receive part- 
time vocational instruction in the school and on- 
the-job training through part-time employment. 
When vocational instruction is provided in such 
programs meeting the standards and require- 
ments § 104.13, the State plan shall provide that 
such classes be organized through cooperative ar- 
rangements (preferably in writing) between the 
schools providing vocational instruction to stu- 
dent learners in the class and the employers pro- 
viding on-the-job training through part-time em- 
ployment of such student-learners. Such arrange- 
ments shall provide for (a) the employment of 
student-learners in conformity with Federal, 
State, and local laws and regulations and in a 
manner not resulting in exploitation of such 
student-learner for private gain, (b) an orga- 
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nizecl program of training on the job, and (c) 
supplemental vocational instruction in school. 

Section 104.17— Business and office education. 
Pursuant to the genera! State plan requirements 
of vocational instruction in § 104.13, the State 
plan shall require that instruction in business 
and office occupations be provided through 
courses and curricula which include both the 
subject matter and practical experience needed 
in the occupations for which instruction is pro- 
vided. 

Section 104.25— Requirements of work-study 
program. I'he State plan shall provide that a 
work-study program meet the following require- 
ments: 

(a) Administration. The work-study pro- 
gram will be administered by the local educa- 
tional agency and made reasonably available 
(to the extent of available funds) to all quali- 
fied youths, in the area served by such agency, 
who arc able to meet the requirements in 
paragraph (b) of this section. 

(b) Eligible students. Employment under 
the work-study program will be furnished only 
to a student who (1) has been accepted for 
enrollment or, if he is already enrolled, is in 
good standing and in full-time attendance as a 
full-time student in a program which meets 
the standards prescribed by the State board 
and the local educational agency for voca- 
tional education programs under the 1 963 Act; 
(2) is in need of the earnings from such em- 
ployment to commence or continue his voca- 
tional education program; and (3) is at least 
fifteen years of age and less than twenty-one 
years of age at the date of the commencement 
of employment and is capable in the opinion 
of the appropriate school authorities of main- 
taining good standing in his school program 
while employed under the work-study pro- 
gram. 

(c) Limitation on hours and compensation. 
No student will be employed more than fifteen 
hours in any week during which classes in 
which he is enrolled are in session, or for com- 
pensation which exceeds $45 per month or 
$350 per academic year or its equivalent, unless 
the student is attending a school which is not 
within reasonable commuting distance from 
his house, in which case his compensation may 
not exceed $60 per month or $500 per aca- 
demic year or its equivalent. 



(d) Place of employment. Employment 
under work-study programs will be for the 
local educational agency or for some other 
public agency or institution (Federal, State, 
or local) pursuant to a written arrangement 
between the local educational agency and such 
other agency or institution, and work so per- 
formed will be adequately supervised and co- 
ordinated and will not supplant present em- 
ployees of such agency or institution who ordi- 
narily perform such work. In those instances 
where employment under work-study programs 
is for a Federal agency or institution, the 
written arrangement between the local edu- 
cational agency and the Federal agency or in- 
stitution will state that students so employed 
are not Federal employees for any purpose. 

The relevant work experience projects suggested 
in the Curricula Synopses section of this guide 
should conform to the requirements of the above 
sections. 

Work experience may be simulated or contrived, 
cither on-the job or with youth groups. To make 
these experiences meaningful requires coordination 
between teachers, school administrators, counselors, 
community advisory committees, youth groups, and 
employers or others to whom the trainee may be 
assigned for supervised work activity. This coopera- 
tion should result in the proper choice of work 
activities to complement the training and meet the 
trainee’s career objective. Other results should be 
a fair evaluation of the trainee’s interest, industry, 
and performance and adequate personal guidance. 

The suggested work experience programs that 
follow may be modified to suit local conditions 
and school facilities. These projects are grouped by 
type of work experience program, locations for 
work experience, and types of trainees to whom 
projects are applicable. 

It should be remembered that the length of 
work experience will vary according to the variety 
of duties to which the trainee will be exposed and 
how long it will take to develop trainee self-confi- 
dence for entry into a regular position. The Cur- 
ricttla Synopses section indicates time when work 
experience projects may begin. However, the length 
of time indicated is minimal. Increasing this time 
shoidd be arranged between local teachers, coun- 
selors, school administrators, and employers. As 
previously stated, a constant focus of attention 
should be on developing the trainee to meet em- 
ployability standards in the occupational field. 
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USE OF JOB DESCRIPTIONS 








' > 




The school’s counselor and work experience co- 
ordinating teacher should be thoroughly familiar 
with the job descriptions and preretpiisites for each 
job so that the arranged work experience activities 
may include most of what the average employer 
will expect from the worker. The main duties of 
jobs have been abstracted and are shown as typical 
work activities later in this section. In addition, the 



job prerequisites should be discussed by the train- 
ee’s coordinating teacher and the employer or per- 
son to whom the trainee is assigned so that appro- 
priate evaluations may be made of progress and 
abilities. Where necessary, provision should be 
made for remedial instruction to help the trainee 
reach employable skill levels. 



CONFERENCES 



Throughout the relevant work experience pe- 
riod, regular trainee-teacher and trainee-counselor 
conference periods should be scl'^duled. Frequent 
and regular conferences should also be held by the 
teacher or counselor with the employer or person to 
whom the trainee is assigned. At minimum, con- 



ferences should be held before the start of the work 
period, at the half-way point, and toward the end 
of the work period. I hese conferences may be for 
evaluation, guidance, or to assist the trainee with 
final placement. 



SCHEDULING WORK EXPERIENCE 



Since there may be more trainees than can be 
conveniently assigned to persons within a given 
oigani/ation, teachers and counselors should con- 
sider all of the following possible areas for work 
experience assignments: 

1. Teachers’ or professors’ offices 

2. Department chairmen’s offices 

3. Community, civic, and trade associations 

4. Foreign-language department of school 

5. Import-export offices 

6. Law offices and court reporters 

7.. Hospital medical record library 

8. General business or industrial companies 



9. Local physician’s office (assigned to secre- 
tary) 

10. Classroom (simulate office set-up) 

11. School printing plant or local print shop 

12. Local police department 

13. School principal or administrator’s office 
(assigned to secretary) 

14. Science or research department 

15. Federal, State, or local institutions 

The persons and places chosen should, of course, 
be appropriate to the trainee’s office educadon 
program and meet the requirements of State plans 
and the Rules and Regulations for the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. 



COORDINATING TEACHER’S EVALUATION OF WORK EXPERIENCE 



The coordinating teacher should be constantly 
aware of the types of work experience being given 
to trainees. Often, well-intentioned employers (or 
their managers) will not have the time to partici- 
pate actively or personally in a trainee’s develop- 
ment. As a result, the trainee may be assigned to a 
supervisor who may or may not appreciate that the 
trainee should be given a variety of experiences 
rather than only a routine production task that 
affords little opportunity to use the trainee’s devel- 
oped skills. The tendency of the supervisor to be 



production-oriented rather than teaching-oriented 
should be anticipated. If this condition occurs, it 
is possible that a trainee’s development may be 
hindered. 

Coordinating teachers should not only be con- 
cerned with the evaluation of the trainee while on 
the job, but also with the evaluation of the work 
experience being offered. The coordinating teacher 
should request permission from the employer to 
discuss out-of-line trainee experience situations 
with supervisors or other workers in the oiganiza- 
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tion to whom the trainee has been assigned. Appro- 
priate measures should be discussed with the em- 
ployer so that the trainee may be afforded the 
opportunities to demonstrate acquired skills and 
knowledges. 

For certain jobs in the occupational field, such 
as steno-pool supervisor, social secretary, court re- 
porter, or executive secretary, work experience 
may pose a considerable problem. Ordinarily, em- 
ployers will not be inclined to give a trainee super- 
visory training at the expense of workers in the 
organization. These trainees, however, should be 
afforded the opportunity to work closely with 
supervisory personnel as “assistants to.” Their 



role as vocational education program “trainees” 
should be explained clearly to other workers in 
the organization so that friction does not develop. 
The coordinating teacher should ascertain the 
types of tasks being performed by those trainees in 
“assistant to” positions. 

Problems similar to those for the steno-pool 
supervisor, court reporter, social secretary, and 
executive secretary trainees may also obtain for 
other secretarial trainees. It is necessary that the 
work climate anti the possibility of hostility by 
other workers in the organization be considered 
when coordinating teachers evaluate the trainee’s 
work experience. 



COOPERATIVE RELEVANT WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 



Trainees about to complete the basic steno- 
graphic-secretarial program should have t’ eir 
schedules adjusted to provide for the on-the-job 
relevant work experience in addition to their in- 
school relevant work experience projects. For ex- 
ample, in the 34th program week, a stenographer- 
print shop trainee may study a unit on printing 
fundamentals and Advanced Typing and Produc- 
tion Problems in school and simultaneously learn 



printing practices while performing supervised 
work in a local print shop. The stenographer (1,A, 
GS-3) trainee’s work experience can be arranged 
in a similar way with a local business office. I he 
exiting police stenographer trainee may select a 
program consisting of Advanced Typing and Pro- 
duction Problems and Speed Dictation and Tran- 
scription or Stenographic Machine Operation II 
during the period of on-the-job training. 



WORK-STUDY PROGAMS 



Trainees eligible under the work-study program 
(Section 104.2.5(c)) are limited as to the amount 
of time available for relevant work experience 
during their training. Flexible scheduling is re- 
quired to meet the needs of these trainees. As previ- 
ously suggested for programs that need to be altered 
to include State-required subjects of study, the in- 



tensive type of program may be adjusted by ex- 
tension of time. It is suggested, however, that skill 
development studies be given priority in school 
training. Trainees in work-study programs should 
have on-the-job work experiences and projects com- 
parable to those available under the cooperative 
program or the simulated experience program. 



SIMULATED EXPERIENCE PROJECTS 



When actual work experience may not be avail- 
able, simulated work experience projects conducted 
in the school may serve as a substitute. Scheduling 
of unit studies should be flexible. Consideration 
must be given to availability of facilities, availa- 
bility of instructors, and the length of each train- 
ing program, 'Fhe following are some suggested 
projects that can serve experience development 
purposes. 



Jobs — Stenographers A and B 

1. Trainee should be assigned to a teacher’s 
office. 

2. Secure 10 file copies of letters and have 
trainee write in shorthand and transcribe 
shorthand notes in planned ‘=mes. 

3. Take dictation from teacher or person to 
whom assigned. 

4. Transcribe and bring carbon copies to co- 



ordinating teacher for approval. Correct if 
necessary, retype, and submit. 

5. Prepare typical budgets, type in tabular 
form, and submit for approval. ^ 

6. Proofread, edit, and retype series of letters 
or reports containing errors (vocabulary, 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, fact, re- 
dundancy) and submit to instructor. 

7. Prepare spirit and stencil masters. 

8. Prepare final copy from corrected drafts 
and manuscript written in longhand. 

9. Transcribe letters with zip codes and other 
information requiring reference work. 

10. Prepare mailable transcripts. Practice post- 
ing mail using scales and postage charges. 

11. Trainees should self-rate themselves. Class 
instructor should evaluate students period- 
ically. Weekly pay scales on basis of produc- 
tion of mailable transcripts and other mate- 
rials should be estal^ished for trainee. 



Job-— Stenographer-Print Shop 

Note: Special t>pewriters should be available nearby for 

trainee practice. 

1. Take dictation and produce mailable tran- 
scripts. 

2. Straight type to finished copy from corrected 
drafts and longhand manuscript. 

3. Prepare course announcements in which class 
is enrolled. 

4. Help set up class newspaper. 

5. Prepare and dr plicate job resumes for other 
trainees in basic or specialized programs. 

6. Prepare masters and duplicate teaching mate- 
rials. 

7. Copy and duplicate legal and insurance 
forms. 

Similarly, other simulated programs can be 
developed for the balance of stenographic and 
secretarial positions. Wherever possible, outside aid 
of professionals should be enlisted to help with 
office-style dictation for legal, medical, engineering, 
scientific, and foreign-language stenographic and 
secretarial trainees. 



TYPICAL WORK EXPERIENCES SOUGHT 



Depending on the specialization of stenographic 
or secretarial trainees, work experiences should in- 
clude most, but not necessarily all, of the following 
activities: 

1. Taking general or specialized terminology 
dictation and producing mailable or usable 
transcripts at job-indicated speeds. 

2. Typing drafts and producing acceptable 
final copy from corrected drafts or handwrit- 
ten copy. ProofreatUng of final copy. 

3. Preparing stencil, spirit, or other reproduci- 
ble masters and preparing appropriate num- 
ber of copies using wet and/or dry process 
duplicators. 

4. Indexing and filing incoming, outgoing, and 
processed materials. Retrieval of materials 
from general and specialized files and spe- 
cial reference sources. 

5. Recording employer appointments and can- 
cellations of appointments. 

6. Practicing simple fiscal recordkeeping or 
payroll recordkeeping, using computational 
skills and office calculating machines. 

7. Preparing special forms (shipping docu- 
ments, insurance forms, legal and medical 



records, collection forms, payables, and re- 
ceivables) . 

8. Receiving, identifying, and routing incom- 
ing mail. Posting outgoing mail. 

9. Preparing routine business correspondence 
for employer. 

10. Receiving incoming telephone calls and 
placing outgoing and conference calls. Use 
of internal communication system. 

11. Greeting, interviewing, and directing visi- 
tors. 

12. Recording activities in conjunction with 
specialized areas of work. 

13. Preparing it.ineraries including making 
travel arrangements for employer (if possi- 
ble) . 

14. Preparing meeting agenda, arranging for 
meeting facilities, and notifying participants. 

15. Assisting copy editors, proofreaders, com- 
positors, and printers. 

16. Demonstrating acceptance of lesponsibilities 
and implementation of duties assigned that 
affect direction of others. 

17. Taking testimony, deposition, and court- 
room proceedings transcripts under super- 
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vision and control of responsible job holder. 18. 
Comparing transcripts with legal and med- 
ical stenographers’ and court reporters’ offi- 19. 
dal transcripts. 



Assisting medical librarian or secretary of a 
medical department. 

Assisting an engineering secretary in prepar- 
ing bids, proposals, specifications, and mate- 
rials lists. 



EVALUATION OF TRAINEE 



Arrangements should be made by the coordinat- 
ing teacher with the person to whom the trainee 
is assigned to review items of completed work. 
These items should be discussed with the trainee to 
identify areas which need improvement. The train- 
ee’s speed and method of dictation-taking (in- 
duding vocabulary problems) can be checked with 
the employing supervisor. A simple rating sheet 
for the trainee should be completed by the em- 
ployer (or supervisor) and discussed with the 
coordinating teacher. The rating sheet should in- 
clude such items as appearance, courtesy, ability 
to work well with others, oflicc practice proficiency 



(machines, fding, telephone technique, dealing 
with visitors) , quality of production (letters, re- 
ports, memoranda, and reproducible masters) , use 
of special keyboard typewriters, and clerical skills. 
Periodic teacher-trainee conferences should be held 
to discuss trainee’s rating and the possible need for 
remedial work. Final trainee job readiness evalua- 
tion in cooperative or work-study programs should 
be agreed upon by the employer, teacher, coun- 
selor, and trainee. Preparation for actual job seek- 
ing and placement should be started before this 
final phase. 



USEFULNESS OF YOUTH CLUBS AND ORGANIZATIONS 



The value of youth groups as a complemeatary 
activity to strengthen vocational education pro- 
grams has been long recognized. The youth-club 
program serves to round out the classroom instruc- 
tion and the job instruction by providing con- 
trolled methods of trainee-centered activities which 
relate to the participants’ career objectives. 

Supervision of youth-club activities by qualified 
vocational education teachers assures that trainees 
will participate in relevant work experience proj- 
ects to the extent that they serve to simulate office 



facilitating functio. ^ of business. In addition, if 
properly planned, youth-club activities can serve 
to develop attitudes of cooperation and competi- 
tion, appreciation of social values, and opportu- 
nities to practice communication skills, and to 
provide recognition of the individual for his 
achievement. Coordinating teachers, in their role 
as adviser to the youth groups, can enhance the 
importance of the youth organization as an adjunc- 
tive activity for complete vocational education. 



APPENDIXES 



APPENDIX A— Sample Suggested Lesson Plan 



A good unit of instruction provides various kinds of learn- 
ing activities including dcnionstrations, lectures, directed 
study, supervised practice, and examinations. 'I hese activities 
should be coordinated by the use of an Cifective teacher's 
lesson plan. A typical plan may include topics for presenta-: 
tion by lecture, motion picture or recording, individual or 
group activity, and formal or informal review, using discus- 
sion questions, oral examination, or written examination. 
Each separate activity should contribute its part to the com- 
pletion of the unit. As much as possible, the lesson plan 
should be student-action oriented, having definite outcomes 
for the students in mind. 

The following lesson plan illustrates suggested methods 
of unitizing material for class presentation under the appro- 
priate sub-topic or topic of a typical course outline. The 
individual teacher may modify the detail in his own personal 
guide as his particular experience dictates. Rigorous adher- 
ence to the format is neither suggested nor implied. It is 
simply an instructional aid to be used when new or infre- 
quently occurring subject content is to be presented. 

SECRETARIAL ORIENTATION 

Lesson No.: 14 

Topic: Personality. 

Lecture Time: 25 minutes. 

Discussion Time: 13 minutes. 

Motion Picture: 12 minutes. 

Topics 

1. Personality Value: 



.\. High percentage of discharges because of personality 
deficiencies 

B. Effects of defmcicncies on co-workers 

11. Personality Value to the Company: 

.A. Major role of attitudes and personality traits in de- 
termining morale of a company 
B. Company image to public 

III. Definition of Personality: 

Individual physical well-being 

B. Attitudes 

C. Ways of behaving, reaction to various stimuli (im- 
pulsiveness, anger, hostility) 

D. Opinions, prejudices, non-acceptance of others 

IV. Group Discussion of Desirable and Undesirable Atti- 
tudes and Personality Traits 

V. Activities: 

A. Have students list those behaviors which they do not 
like in others-general discussion 

B. Have students rate themselves on a behavioral check 
list— individual counseling where necessary 

VI. Film: “Office Courtesy— Meeting the Public” ‘—Discus- 
sion 

Reading .Assignment: Two hours. Chap. 10 of MacGibbon, 

E. G., Fitting Yourself for Business. McGraw-Hill, 1961. 



‘ “Office Courte.sy— Meeting the Public.” MP-So-16 mm., 12 
minutes. Color or black and white. Sold by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 111. 
Selling price: black and white, $60; color, $120. Rental price: 
black and white, $3.50; color, $5. 
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APPENDIX B-Physical Facilities 



Requirements for physical facilities cannot be estimated in 
advance for any particular location. 'I'liese re(|iiiieinents will 
be ail'ected by trainee populations, available instructional 
time, and the adequacy of present facilities. .An example of 
a typical layout of classrooms and laboratories is included in 
this appendix for reference purposes. 

The listings below have been prepared for typical classes 
ranging from 20 to 30 trainees; they are not related to the 
.sample layout. If the number of trainees varies from those 
provided for in these suggestions, necessary adjustments will 
have to be made locally. Sitnilarly, no quantity is indicated 
for items which may vary .significantly in acu)rdante with 
local needs. 

Estimated costs for ei{uipment and supplies reflect esti- 
mated price ranges in the New York City area. Some common 
•Stationery supplies (clips, carbon paper, bond paper, note- 
pads, etc.) are not included in these listings. 

Special Laboratory Equipment 

A variety of automated laboratories for development of 
stenographic and language skills arc available. Factors such 
as space availability and installation costs arc not included 
in the price ranges of equipment. Handling capacities of 
each item vary. Suppliers’ catalogs should be consulted. Spe- 
cial school prices arc also in effect in many instances. 

Dictation- Audio-Learning Laboratory Equipment— Range 
$100 to $4,500 (depending on number of stations used and 
features of equipment) . 

Dictation Transcribing Machine (single unit)— Range $103 
to $407. 



General Equipment 



Quantity 


Description 


Estimated 
price range 
per unit 
(excludingtax)> 


1 


Tape recorder 


$149-$339 


1 


3-speed phonograph 


25- 60 


1 


Overhead projector — 


160- 250 


1 


Portable ilannelboard, with accessories. 


25- 50 


1 


Filmstrip projector, 35-mm 


109- 159 


1 


Sound motion picture projector, 16-inm. 


600- 800 


2 


Projection screen® 


20- 43 


1 


Slide projector, 2" X 2". 


55- 175 



‘ Prices quoted arc as of October 1, 1966. 



Typewriting Room 



1 

Quantity 


1 

Description 


Hstimated 
price range 
I>er unit 
(excludingtax)> 


1 


Special purpose dictionary as required 






(medical, foreign language, etc.) 


$7- $12 


1 


Unabridged English dictionary 


7- 10 


1 


Teacher’s desk (top 32 X 54 inches) 






with chair 


175- 225 


30 


Posture chairs 


35- 70 


30 


Trainee desks or typing tables, adjust- 






able from 27 to 30 inches high 


13- 46 


15 


Standard manual typewriters (12 






trainee, 1 teacher, 2 replacement) 


157- 225 


21 


Electric typewriters (18 trainee, 1 






teacher, 2 replacement) 


280- 425 


32 


Copyholders 


2- 8 


1 


Teacher typing table 


13- 46 


2 


Filing cabinets (18 X 36 inches) 


40- 60 


1 


Typewriting demonstration stand 


37- 47 


2 


10-foot chalk boards 


70- 80 


1 


10-foot bulletin board 


120- 135 


1 


Metronome (used in typing) 

Miscellaneous equipment 

j 


11- 25 



’ Prices ijuoted arc as of October 1 , 1966. 



Shorthand, Transcription, and General Room 
(Dictation laboratory etiuipment listed separately) 



Quantity 


Description 


Estimated 
price range 
per unit 
(excluding tax) t 


2 


10-foot chalk boards 


$70- 


$80 


1 


Stenographer’s stop watch - 


16- 


25 


1 


Teacher’s desk (top, 32 X 54 inches) 








with chair 


225- 


275 


30 


Straight desk chairs. 


20- 


30 


30 


Trainee desks or tables, 29 and 30 








inches high. 


20- 


35 


2 


Filing cabinets (18 X 36 inches) 


40- 


60 


1 


Bookcase or open bookshelves 


40- 


50 


1 


Stenographic machine (single unit) 


175- 


375 


-- 


Miscellaneous (trays, stapler, etc.) 


— 


-- 



' Prices quoted arc as of October 1, 1966. 
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Secretarial and Office Practice Room 



Quantity 


Description 


Estimated 
price range 
per unit 
(excluding tax)t 


1 


Special purpose dictionary (medical, 






foreign language, etc., as required).. 


87- S12 


1 


Unabridged English dictionary. 


7- 10 


1 


Teacher’s desk (top 32 X 54 inches) 






with chair 


225- 275 


16 


Straight desk chairs 


20- 30 


16 


Trainee tables, varying from 27 to 30 






inches high 


20- 35 


12 


Adding machine tables, varying from 






28 to 30 inches high 


15- 20 


6 


Trainee typing tables, adjustable from 






27 to 30 inches high 


13- 46 


4 


Drop-head, single pedestal typing 






desks, with right-hand drawers 


37- 47 


6 


Copyholders 


2- 8 


2 


Worktables, 30.incheshigh (top, 30 X 50 






inches) 


300- 450 


22 


Posture chairs 


35- 70 


4 


Standard electric typewriters — 


280- 425 


1 


Long carriage typewriter 


180- 350 


1 


Stencil duplicator, with cabinet 


179- 395 


1 


Fluid duplicator, with cabinet 


215^20 


2 


10-key adding-listing machines 


150- 209 


4 


Rotary calculators 


139- 235 


5 


Standard typewriters - 


157- 225 


2 


Filing cabinets (18 X 36 inches) 


40- 50 


1 


Bookcase or open bookshelves — 


40- 60 


1 


Offset duplicator 


1,395- 2,250 


1 


Photo copier (wet) 


125- 250 


1 


Photo copier (dry) 


250- 450 


2 


10-foot chalk boards 


70- 80 



^ Prices (juoted arc as of October 1, 1966. 
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TYPICAL FACILITY LAYOUT 

Adapted and modified from De Anza College layout. Courtesy: Calijornia State Department of Education 
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APPENDIX C— Sources of Educational Materials 



Most of the materials listed in this guide are obtainable from the sources listed below. In addition, addresses for various 
periodical, guide, and directory publisliers will be found in Appendix D. Whenever possible, street addresses and/or zip 
codes have been furnished. 



Academic Press, Inc., Ill Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10003 
Addison- Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., Reading, Mass. 01867 
Addressograph-Multigraph, 1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio 441 17 

Adjusto Equipment Co., Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 
R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 678 Front Ave., N.W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 49404 
Allied Publishers, Inc., Portland, Oreg. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 150 Treniont St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
Anierican Association of School Administrators, 1201 16 St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 

American Bankers Association, 12 E. 36 St., New York, N.Y. 
10016 

American Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10003 
Anierican Cancer Society, 521 W. 57 St., New York, N.Y. 10019 
Anierican Data Processing, Inc., 2200 Book Tower, Detroit. 
Mich. 48226 

American Diabetes Association, 1 E. 45 St., New York, N.Y. 
10017 

American Economic F'oundation, 51 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
I00I7 

American Heart Association, 44 E. 23 St., New York, N.Y. 10010 
American Management Association, 135 W. .50 St., New York. 
N.Y. 10020 

American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
III. 60610. 

American Standards Association, 10 E. 40 St., New York, N.Y. 
10036 

Appletoa-Century Crofts, Inc., 34 W. 33 St., New York, N.Y. 
10015 

Arco Publishing Co., Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017 

Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 14701 
Association Films, Inc., 600 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022 

Audio-Visual Research, 523 S. Plymouth Court, Chic go. 111. 
Automation Institute Publishing Co., 821 Market St., San Fran* 
cisco, Calif. 94103 

Automobile Manufacturers Association, 320 New Center Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 48202 

Bailey Filins, 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
Baker, Voorhis and Co., Inc., 30 Smith Ave., Mount Kisco, N.Y. 
10549 

Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 1904 Ansel Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44106 

A. S. Barnes and Co., 1 1 E. 36 St.. New York, N.Y. 10016 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10003 



Barry College, 11300 N.E. Second Ave., Miami, Fla. 33161 
Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02108 
Bell Telephone Operating Companies, 140 West St., New York, 
N.Y. 10012 

Charles Bcseler and Co., 219 S. 18 St., East Orange, N.J. 07018 
British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10022 

William C. Brown Co., Publishers, 135 S. Locust St., Dubuque, 
Iowa 52002 

Burroughs Corporation, 219 Park Ave., S., New York, N.Y. 
10003 

Business Education Films, 4607 16 Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11204 
Business Education Publishers, Inc., Box 72, Foothill Station, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84108 

The Business Press, 288 Park Ave., W., Elmhurst, III. 60126 
Business Teachers Guide, P.O. Box 114, Conway, N.H. 03818 
Wesley S. Cadmus, 51 Fenwick St., Hartford, Conn. 06114 
California State Department of Education, 721 Capital Mall, 
Sacramento, Calif. 93814 

Callaghan & Company, 6141 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, 111. 
60646 

Cambridge University Press, 32 E. 57 St., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Carter’s Ink Company, 80 Varick St., New York. N.Y. 10013 
Castle Films, R.C.A. Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10020 

Champion Paper and Fiber Co., Hamilton, Ohio 45013 
City College of New York, 17 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10010 

Cdassitpies Hatchette, 79 Boulevard Saint Germain, Paris 6, 
France 

College Entrance Book Co., 104 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10011 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10027 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co., 231 LaSalle 
St., Chicago, 111. 60690 

Cioronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago, 
III. 60601 

George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 E. Washington St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 46207 

E. D. Criin Publications, 4271 Leimert Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90008 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 201 Park Ave. S., New York, N.Y. 10003 
Dai'tnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 111. 60640 
Data Processing Management Association, 524 Busse Highway, 
Park Ridge, 111. 60068 

F. A. Davis Co., 1914 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 



Department of Public Instruction, Coimnomvealth of Peiinsyl- 
vuaiu, Harrisburg, Pa, 1712U 

A. IJ. Dick Company, 5700 West Touh) Avc., Chicago, 111, 
000-18 

Dictation Disc Company, 170 Broadway, ,\ew York, .N.Y. 10058 
Ditto, Inc., Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, 111, 00012 
Doubleday and Co., Inc,, 573 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022 

Eastman Kodak Company, 3-13 State St., Rochester, N.Y. HOjO 
Editiones Eoucher, 128 Rue de Rivoli, Paris 1, France 
Education Research Coinmittec, 777 14 St., Washington, D.C. 
20005 

Educational Developmental Laboratories, Inc., 7"> Prospect St., 
Huntington, N. Y. 11744 

Educational Rccortls Bureau, HI Audubott Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10032 

Educational Supplies and Services, 1030 N. Serrano Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90027 

Educators Progress Service, Rartdolph, Wis. 53930 
Ellrnan Associates, 185 N. Wabash St., Chicago, 111. OUtiOti 
Employers Mutual of Wausau, Wairsau, Wisconsin 54401 
Etrcyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
VVihnettc, 111. 00091 

Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W, Washirrgton Blvd., Chicago, 
111. 60007 

Forkner Publishing Co., Inc., 100 Morningside Drive, New 
York, N.Y. 10027 

Free Press of Glencoe, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10011 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 360 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017 

Carden City Books, 501 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 1 1535 
General Services Administration, Washingtort, D.C. 20405 
Ginn and Co., Statler OlHce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 02117 
Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue., New York, N.Y. 
10010 

Gordon and Breach, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. lOOlO 
Grolier Co., 575 Lexington .Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10010 
Harcouit, Brace, and World, 757 Third Ave., New York, 10017 
Harper and Bros. (See Harper and Row) 

Harper and Row, Publishers, 49 E. 33 St., New York, N.Y. 
10010 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 02116 
Hofstra College Bookstore, lOOO Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N.Y. 
11550 

Henry Holt and Co. (See Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.) 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017 

Horder’s Inc., 231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, 111. 60006 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Ma.ss. 02108 
Household Finance Corp., 555 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017 

IBM Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., 240 N. Meridian St., Indianap- 
olis, Jtid. 46204 

Industrial Education Institute, Boston, Mass. 

Industrial Press, 93 Worth St., New York, N.Y. 10013 
Internal Revenue Service, US. Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 20220 

International Business Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New 
Yoik, N.Y. 10022 

International Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 18515 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Rd., Homewood, 111. 60430 
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Karwood Company, P.O. Box 133, Milwaukee, Wis. 53213 
Keiliii Giaphics Co., Box 58, Ehioia, N.Y. 12065 
Keystone \ lew Company, Meadville, Pa. 10335 
Kinescope NE l , Cliamiel 13, New Yoik, N.Y. 

.■Mlied .A, Knopf, Ine., 501 .Madison .Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Kussell W. Kianing, Indiana University, Gary Center, Gary, 
Ind. 46408 

Lathes Home journal, P.O. Box 1155, Weston, Conn. 06388 
Lafayette Instiuinent Company, Lafayette. Ind. 47906 
Legget, Mead, and Charvat, Englewood Clifls, N.j. 07632 
Libraiiie Laronsse, 1/ Rue de Montparnasse, Paris 6, France 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington St^uare, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19105 

Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New Yoik, N.Y. 1001 1 
Lyons and Carnahan, 2300 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 111. 60616 
The Macmillan Co., 00 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10011 
Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 215 E. 3 St., Des Moines, Iowa 
30309 

.McGraw'-Hill, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 
David McKay Co., Inc., 119 W. 40 St., New York, N.Y. 10018 
G. and C. Merriain Co., 47 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 01105 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 Alum Creek Drive, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43216 

.Metropolitan Life Insnrance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. lOOlO 

Milady Publishing Corp., 3839 White Plains Rd., Bronx, N.Y. 
10467 

.Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Wayne and Windrim 
Aves., Philadelphia, Pa. 19144 

Modern lalking Picture Service, 3 E. 54 St., New York, N.Y. 
10022 

Monroe Calculating Machines Co., Educational Dept., 550 
Central Ave., Orange, N.j. 07051 
Moore Business Forms, 210 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 94108 
The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
63103 

National Association for Mental Health, 10 Columbus Circle, 
New York, N.Y. 10019 

National Association of Educational Secretaries, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 

National Association of Legal Secretaries, 146 N. San Fernando 
Blvd., Burbank, Calif. 91502 (National office: 6953 Columbia 
Place, University City 30, Mo.) 

National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 
National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. 01040 
National Foreman's Institute, Inc., Bureau of Business Prac- 
tice, 100 Garfield Ave., New London, Conn. 06320 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 460 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022 

National Secretaries Association, 427 West 51 Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10019 

National Shorthand Reporters’ Association,* 88-11 Sulphin 
Blvd., Jamaica, N.Y. 11435 

Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 
New York University Press, Press Building, 32 Washiiigto“ 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10003 

Office Publications, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Office Research Institute, Box 744N, Miami, Fla. 33143 
Ohio Typewriter Service, 3759 N. Berkeley, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45236 

Oxford Book Co., Inc., 71 Fifth Ave., New Y'ork, N.Y. 10003 




Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc., Clinton Rd., Garden Cily. N.Y. 
1133.5 

Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New Yoik, N.Y. 1001(5 
Parker Puhlishing Co., West Nyack, N.Y. 10994 
Perceptual Development Laboiatories, St. Louisa, Mo. 
Physician’s Record Company, Chicago, 111. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 43 St., New York, N.Y. 1003(i 
Poster Visual Aids, 38 Union St., Milford, N.H. 03053 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9VV, Fnglcwood Clilfs, N.J. 07(532 
Random House, 4.'>7 .Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., Nev/ York, N.Y. 
10022 

Remington Rand, Division of Sperry-Rand Corp., 313 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 

Republic Book Company, 113 E. 53 St., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Reuter and Bragdon, 4 (Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 125.33 
John F. Ri('..r 116 W. 14 St., New York, N.Y. 10011 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26 St., New York, N.Y. lOOlO 
H. M. Rowe Co., 624 North Gilmor St., Baltimore, Md. 21217 
Royal McBee Corp., 850 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 1001(5 
Howard Sams and Co., 3 W. 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10019 
W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19103 

Scholastic Magazines, 50 W. 44 St., New York, N.Y. 1003G 
Science Research Associates, 259 E. Erie St., Chicago, 111. 60611 
Scott, Foresman, and Co., 433 E. Eric St., Chicago, 111. 60611 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10020 
L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N.Y. 
13202 

Sinead Manufacturing Company, 309-311 Second .Ave., Hast- 
ings, Minn. 5.5033 

Smith-Corona.Marchant, Inc., 410 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022 

Society for French American CUiltural Services and Educational 
Aid, 972 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway. 
Chicago, 111. 60614 

Somerset Press, 36 Main St., .Somerville, N.J. 08876 
Sound Education, Box 414, Port Huron, Mich. 48061 
Soundscriber Corp., 140 Munson St., New Haven, Conn. 0671 1 
South-Western Publishing Co., Inc., 5101 Madison Rd., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 45227 

Special Teaching Aids, 3408 N. Potomac St., Arlington, Va. 
22213 

Sperry-Rand Corporation, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10017 

Standard Packaging Corp., Advertis’ng Mgr., 200 E. 43 St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

Standard Register Company, 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
I90I7 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 94305 
State University of Iowa, .Ymes, Iowa 50012 



Stenographic Machines, Inc., Skokie, HI. 60076 
Stenoscript .\BC .Shorthand, 7817 Norfolk Ave., Bethesda, Md. 
20014 

Stenotype Co., 417b S. Dearlxirn St., Chicago, 111. 60605 
Stereo Optical Company, Chicago, ill. 

Sterling Publishing Co., 419 Park Ave., S., New York, N.Y. 
10016 

Henry .Strauss and Co., Inc., 31 W. 33 St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Ciovennnent Printing 
Office, N. Capitol between G and H Sts., N.W., Washington, 
T'-. 20402 

System Development Corp., 330 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
lOOOl 

Systems and Procedures .Association, Cleveland, Ohio 
'leaching Aids Exchange, 307 South B St., San Mateo, Calif. 
94401 

Edward 'I'houipson Co., 399 Gold St., Brooklyn, New York, 
N.Y. 11201 

Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 
United Busine.ss Schools Association, 1518 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Oflice of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 20202 
U.S. Government Printing Oflice, N. Capitol between G and H 
Sts., N.W., Wasbington, D.C. 20402 
United World Films, Inc., 1443 Park Ave., New V...K, N.Y. 
10029 

University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, .Mich. 48104 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 94720 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 60637 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 80302 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103 
Univensity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 55455 
University of Southern California, Los .-Angeles, Calif. 90007 
University of the State of New York, State FMucation Depart- 
ment, Albany, N.Y. 12201 
(hiivensity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 84112 
University Publishing Co., 1126 Que St., Lincoln, Nebr. 68301 
1). Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander St., Princeton, N.I. 
08541 

Victor .Adding Machine Co., Business Education Dept., Chi- 
cago, 111. 60618 

Wadsworth Publishing Co., 10 Davis Drive, Belmoni, Calif. 
94002 

West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Westland Printing Co., 1234 West 7th St., Los .Angeles, Calif. 
90017 

John VV'iley and Sons, 440 Fourth .Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 
The World Publishing Co., 119 W. 57 St., New York, N.Y. 
10017 

Yale University Press, 206 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 06711 
Ziff-Davis (see A. S. Barnes and Co.) 
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APPENDIX D—Other Instructional and Reference Materials 



The following instructional materials may not have been previously listnl under study units. They are listed here to assist 
teachers in ({iiickly locating materials— texts, references, films, filmstrips, periodicals, guides, direttories, and other audio-vtsual 

aids— appropriate to the various curricula subject areas. 

TEXTS AND REFERENCES 



Manual Shorthand 

Eldridge, Edward H. New Shorthand Dictation Exercises. New 
York: i’itman, 1958. 

Forltner, Hamden L.; Osborne, Agnes E.; and O’Brien, James 
E. Correlated Dictation and Transcription, Cregg Sitnpli- 
jied. Boston: O. C. Heath, 1950. 

Gregg, John Robert; Leslie, Louis A.; and Zoiibek, C'.harles E. 
Gregg Speed Building Simplified. 2nd ed. New York: Mc- 
CrawHill, 1957. 

. Most-Used Shorthand Words and Phrases, Simplified. 

2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. 

Hosier, Russell; Grubbs, Robert; and Wagoner, G. Gregg 
Transcription for Colleges, Simplified. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1959. 

Klein,. Abraham E. Graded Drills in Gregg Shorthand Simpli- 
fied. NewYtrk: McGraw-Hill, 1951. 

Leslie, Louis A.; and Zoubek, Charles E. Dictation for Trans- 
cription, Diamond Jubilee Series. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1963. 

. Graded Transcribing Tests in Gregg Shorthand Simpli- 
fied, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 

. Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified, Functional Meth- 
od, 2nd ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955. 

. Gregg Transcription Simplified, 2nd ed. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1956. 

Leslie, Louis A.; Zoubek, Charles E.; and Hosier, Rus'^ell J. 
Gregg Shorthand Simplified for Colleges, Volume U, 2nd ed. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Steps to Success in Shorthand, Book I, Combined Edition. New 
York: Pitman, 1947. 

Steps to Success in Shorthand, Book I, Longhand Edition. New 
York: Pitman, 1947. 

Steps to Success in Shorthand, Book I, Shorthand Edition. 
New York: Pitman, 1947. 

Steps to Success in Shorthand, Book 11, Combined Edition. 
New York: Pitman, 1948. 

Steps to Success in Shorthand, Book 11, Longhand Edition. 
New York: Pitman, 1948. 

Steps to Success in Shorthand, Book 11, Shorthand Edition. 
New York: Pitman, 1948. 

Typewriting 

Bell, Mary L. Speed Typing, }rd ed. Cincinnati: South-West- 
ern, 1958. 

Bowman, Wal’j.'e B. Business Letter Typing. Cincinnati: 
South-Western, 1957. 



Committee on College Typewriting. College Typewriting- 
First Year Course. New York: Pitman, 1961. 

Dunford, Nelson James. A Handbook for Technical Typists. 

New Yorx: Gordon and Breach. 

Green, Helen H. Activitie.*, Handbook for Business Teachers. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Grossman, Jack, and Friedman, Sherwood. Handbook for Typ- 
ists, 2nd ed. New York: Pitman, 1960. 

Hossfteld, tieorge L., and Nelson, Julius. Faster Typing. Balti- 
more: H. M. Rowe Co., 1959. 

Reigner, Charles G. Typing for Accuracy, 5th ed. Baltimore: 
H. M. Rowe Co., 1958. 

Reigner, Charles G., and Rygiel, Walter S. Rowe Typing, Ith 
ed. Baltimore: H. M. Rowe Co., 1958. 

Rtisson, Allen R., and Wanous, S. J. Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy of Teaching Typewriting. Cincinnati: South-Western, 
I960. 

Scott, Wesley E.; Hamilton, William J.; and Hertfeld, Arthur. 

Modern Basic Typewriting, 2nd ed. New York: Pitman, 1962. 
Smith, Charles E. Practical Course in Typewriting, 19th ed. 
New York: Pitman, 1959. 

Wanous, S. J. Statistical Typing, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South- 
Western, 1956. 

Secretarial Practices 

Becker, Esther R-, and Lawrence, Richard L. Success and Satis- 
faction in Your Office Job. New York: Harper and Co., 
1954. 

Burke, M. C. The Executive Secretary. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1959. 

Carney, Marie L. Etiquette in Bus‘ness. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1948. 

Cox, H. L. How To Write a Letter. New York: Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., 1966. 

MacGibbon, E. G. Fitting Yourself for Business, 4th ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. 

. Manners in Business. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. 

Taintor, Sarah A., and Monro, Kate M. Secretar ’s Handbook. 
New York: Macmillan, 1958. 

OEBce Machines 

Keelon, John K. Tested Problems for Calculators and Listing 
Machines. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 
National Office Management Association. Practical Office Time 
Savers, Pol. 11. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. 

Richards, William A., and Woodward, Robert. Duplication 
Do’s and Don’ts. Portland, Oreg.: Allied Publishers, 1959. 



Straub, Lura Lynn, and Gibsoti, E. Dana. Liquid Duplicating 
Systems. Dubuque, Iowa: Wiliiam C. Brown Co., 1960. 

Waltz, Loren E. Problems in Office Services. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Bureau of Business Research, School of Business, Indi- 
ana University, 1958. 

Business Mathematics 

Dutton, W. H., and Adams, L. J. Arithmetic for Teachers. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1961. 

Kanger, E. M., and Schaaf, W. L. Essentials of Business Arith- 
metic. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1960. 

McMackin, F. J.; Marsh, J. A.; and Baten, C. £. Arithmetic of 
Better Business. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1959. 

Mallory, V. S., and others. Commercial Arithmetic. Syracuse, 
N.Y.: L. W. Singer Co., 1596. 

Snyder, L. R. Essential Business Mathematics, -fth ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Fiscal Records 

Goodfellow, Raymond C., and Rosenberg, Henry J. Projects 
in Clerical Practice, 2nd ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 
1957. 

Marti, D. B. Income Tax and Social Security Course, 16th ed. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Wolpert, Saul. Bookkeeping and Accounting; Introductory 
Course, 7th ed. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. 

Communication and Language Skills 

(including Business Terminology) 

Carey, Clarence B. Business Speller and Vocabulary Builder, 
2nd ed. New York: Pitman, 1960. 

Handy, Ralph S. Business Correspondence in Practice, 3rd ed. 
New York: Pitman, 1962. 

Ingram, Karl Cultan. Talk That Gets Resutts-Communica- 
tion: Key to Success and Harmony with Others. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 

Keithley, Erwin M. A Manual of Style for the Preparation of 
Papers and Reports. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1959. 

Mayo, Lucy. Communications Handbook for Secretaries. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Miller, B. M., Editor. Private Secretary’s Encyclopedia Diction- 
ary. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. 

Nanassy, Louis C., and Selden, William. Business Dictionary. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. 

Parkhurst, Charles C. Practical Problems in English for Busi- 
ness, 3rd ed. New York: Pitman, 1962. 

Reigner, Charles G. College English for Business, 2nd ed. Bal- 
timore: H. M. Rowe Co., 1961. 

Sheppard, M. Plain Letters— The Secret of Successful Business 
Writing. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1960. 

Strang, Ruth, and Bracken, Dorothy. Making Better Readers. 
Boston: D. C. Heath, 19i>7. 

U.S. Government Printing Office. Style Manual. Washington: 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1959. 

Business Principles and Oiganization 

.■\berle, J. W.; Sielalf, T. J.; and Mayer, F. L. General Business 



for Today and Tomorrow. Englewood Qiffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1959. 

McNaughton, W. L. Introduction to Business Enterprise. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960. 

Reed, C. A.; Conover, H. H.; and Stearns, R. E. Introduction 
to Business. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1958. 

Tonne, H. A.; Simon, S. I.; and McGill, E. C. Business Print, 
pies. Organization, and Management. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1958. 

Business Data Processing 

Many references are listed in U.S. Office of Education publica- 
tion OE-86010, Electronic Business Data Processing Peri- 
pheral Equipment Occupations. Washington: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964. 

Economics and International Trade 

Dodd, J. Harvey; Kennedy, John W.; and Olsen, Arthur R. 
Applied Economics, 6th ed. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1962. 

Holt, Sol. Economics and You, 2nd ed. New York: Scribner’s, 
1962. 

Packard, Leonard O.; Overton, Bruce; and Wood, Ben D. 
Geography of the World. New York: Macmillan, 1959. 

Smith, Augustus H. Economics for Our Times, 3rd ed. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1959. 

Vau Cleef, Eugene, and Finney, John C. Global Geography. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1959. 

Consumer Education 

Scott, Wesley E.; Kirk, John G.; Kane, Fred; and Buckley, 
Harold B. Everyday Consumer Business. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 

Legal 

McKinney’s Consolidated Laws of New York, Annotated. New 
York: Edward Thompson Co. 

Medical 

Agnew, Peter L., and Atkinson, Phillip. Medical Office Prac- 
tice. Cincinnati: South-Western, 1966. 

Coffin, Kenneth B., and Colwell, Forrest R. The Medical Secre. 
taty. New York: Macmillan, 1959. 

Frederick, Portia M., and Towner, Carol. The Office Assistant 
in Medical or Dental Practice, 2nd ed Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1961. 

Root, Kathleen Berger, and Byers, Edward E, Gregg Text- 
Tapes for Medical Dictation and Transcription. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1960. 

Technical Writing 

Weisman, Herman M. Basic Technical Writing. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, 1962. 

Record Management 

Zitmore, Irving. Planning a Records Management Survey. 
Washington: The American Archivist, April 1955. 



PERIODICALS, GUIDES, AND DIRECTORIES 



It is suggested that the teacher become aetjuainted with some of the following materials. Their contents ave both specific 
and general, and may be applicable to several areas of business education. 



Administrative Management. Gcyer-McAllister, 212 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10010 

American Archivist. The Society of American Archivists, The 
National Archives, Washington, D. C. 20408 
American Business. 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 111. 60640 
American Business Education Yearbooks. New York Univer- 
sity Bookstore, Washington Sq., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Audio-Visual Aids for Data Processing System and Automa- 
tion. 1068, Data I’roce.ssing Munagcmeiit A.ssociation, 524 
Biisse Highway, I'ark Ridge, 111. 60068 
Automation. A Fenton Fublication, Fenton Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44013 

Balance S/im. .South- We.stern FublishingCo., liic., 5101 Madi- 
son Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 
Business Automation. O.A Biisitiess Fublications, Inc., 288 
Fark Avenue West, Elmhurst, 111. 60126 
Business Education World. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42 St., New 
York, N.Y. 10036 

Business Management. Management Magazines, Inc., 22 W. 

Futiiaiu Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
Business Neivsmagazine. Alsen Fublishing CU)., 1445 N. Fifth 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53212 

Business Screen. Business Screen Magazine, Inc., 7064 Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, 111. 60626 

Business Teacher. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
10036 

Business Week. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
10036 

Check List of All Available Teaching Aids. Frcntice-Hall, 
F.nglewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 

Data Processing for Education. American Data Frocessing, 
Inc., 2200 Book Tower, Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Data Processing for Management. .American Data Frocessing, 
Inc., 2200 Book Tower, Detroit, Mich., 48226 
Data Processing Yearbook. .American Data Frocessing, Inc., 
2200 Book 'lower, Detroit, Mich., 48226 
Directory of Eilms About Profmty, Casualty and Surety In- 
surance. Insurance Information Institute, 110 William St., 
New York, N.Y. 10038 

Directory of 2660 I6mm Film Libraries. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20202 
Eastern BiLsiness Teachers .Association Yearbooks. Somei-set 
Fress, .Somerville, N.J. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Educators Frogress Service, 
Dept. .AVG, Randolph, Wis. 53956 
Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 'Y.ducAUnii Frogress Senice, 
Dept. .AVG, Randolph, Wis. 539.56 
Electronics World. A. S. Barnes and Co., 11 E. 36 St., New 
York, N.Y. 10016 



Financial Executive. Financial Executives Institute, 50 W. 44 
St., New York, N, Y. 10036 

International Business Automation. OA Business Fublications, 
Inc., 288 Fark Aveiuie West, Elmhurst, 111. 60126 
Joimtal of Accountancy. .American Institute of Certified Fublic 
Accountants, 666 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019 
journed of the American Medical Association. American Medi- 
cal Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 111.60610. 
Journal of the A inericcm Society of Training Directors. Amer- 
ican Society of Training Directors, 2020 University Ave., 
Madison, Wis. 53705 

Journed of College Placement. College Flaceinent Council, liic., 
35 E. Elizabeth Ave., Bethlehem, Fa. 18018 
Journed of Data Management. Data Management Association, 
524 Bu.sse Highway, Fark Ridge, 111. 60068 
I.a Revista Gregg. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
10036 

Modern Office Procedures. Industrial Fublishing Corp., 812 
Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44115 
Sations Business. U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H. St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 

Personnel Market Place. Merchandiser Fublishing Co., Inc., 
417 Fark Ave. S., New Yoik, N.Y. 10016 
Personnel PrcKedure Manuals, A Research Report from the 
Conference Board. National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 460 Fark -Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 
P. I. Instructor. Charm Division, Milady Fublishing Corp., 
3839 White Flains Rd., Bronx, N.Y. 10467 
itmanite. Fitman, 2 W. 45 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 
Reproduction Methods for Business and Industry. R. M. Gel- 
lert-Wolfman Fublishing Co., 33 W. 60 St., New York, N.Y. 
10023 

.Scientific .American. Scientific American, Inc., 415 Madison 
.Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 

Secretedre Magazine. Secretaire Magazine, 1 1 Rue de Florence, 
Faris, 8', France 

Sy.stems. United Business Fublications, Inc., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10016 

Today’s Secretary. McGiaw-Hill, 330 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
10036 

Typeivriting ISeu’s. South-Western, 5101 Madison Rd., Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 4.5227 

The Typing Teacher. 3200 Southgiceii Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
21207 

Visual Aids for liusiness and Economic Education, rev. 1961. 
(Monograph 92). South-Western Fublishing Co., Inc., 5101 
Madison Rd., Ctncinnati, Ohio 45227 
Visual .Aids and Reading References on Business Careers, 
(Monograph SA). South-Western Fublishing Co., Inc., 5101 
Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 
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FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 

; 

Note: The fulluw.ng abbreviations arc used in film and filmstrip descriptions. 



BW Black and White. Ml’— Motion Picture. 

Col -Color. Si -Silent. 

FS -Filmstrip. So -Sound. 

Min.— Running time in minutes. 

AccoutUing and Calculating Machines. Ml’-So-BW-l2 min. 
Teaching Aids Exchange. 

Accountmg Cycle Director Ledger Entry, The. FS-Si. Business 
Education Films. 

Accounting Series. II FS-Si-BW. McGraw-Hill. 

As Others See Us. MP-So-BW-lO min. British Information 
Service. 

Automatic Computers. MP-So-Col-16 min. International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. 

Automation. A CBS NEWS "See It Now ' Production. MP- 
So-BW-84 min. McGraw-Hill. 

Banks and Credit. MP-.S 0 -BW— 10 min. Coronet Instructional 
Films. 

Base and Place. MP— So-BW— 30 min. University of Colorado. 

Basic Typing-Machme Operation. MP-So-BW-30 min. 
United World Films, Inc. 

Beauty of It, The. FS-So-Col-30 min. Burroughs Corp. 

Better Choice of Words. MP-So-BW/Col-11 min. Coronet In- 
structional Films. 

Better Typing at Your Fingertips. MP-So-Col-30 min. Modern 
Talking Picture Service. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting. MP-So-BW-lI min. Carl F. 
Mahnke Productions. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Errors. FS-Si-BW. Business 
Education Films. 

Bookkeeping and You. MP-So-Col/BW-11 min. Coronet In- 
structional Filins. 

Bookkeeping Cycle, The. FS-Si. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. 

Bookkeeping Series. 6 FS-Si-BW. McGraw-Hill. 

Build Your Vocabulary. MP-So-Col/BW-10 min. Coronet In- 
structional Films. 

Building Typing Skills. MP-So-Col/BW-11 min. Coronet 
Instructional Films. 

Business Education Series. 6 FS-Si-Col. McGraw-Hill. 

Business Etiquette Series. 11 FS-Si-BW. McGraw-Hill. 

By the Numbers. MP-So-Col-16 min. International Business 
Machines Corp. 

Can You Read Oregg. MP— So— BW— 19 min. 'reaching .Aids 
Exchange. 

Cards That Count, The. MP-So-Col— 15 inin. International 
Business Macliincs Corp. 

Consumer Protection. MP-So-BW-H min. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Filins. 

Controlling Account.s. FS-Si-BW. Business Education Filins. 

Correct Telephone Usage. MP-.S 0 -BW -19 min. Business Edu- 
cation Films. 

Cost That Make Sense. MP— So— Col— 15 min. hiternational 
Business Machines Corp. 

Data Proce.s.sing for Hospitals. MP-So-Col-16 min, Intciua- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 

Data Processing for the Wholesale Drug Indn.stry. F.S-So-Col. 
International Business Machines Corp. 



Distribution Accounting. FS-So-Col. International Business 
Machines Corp. 

Do You Know Your Typewriter? FS-Si-BW. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 

Donald in Math magic Land. MP-So-Col-28 min. University of 
Michigan. 

Duties of a Secretary. FS-So-Col. Business Education Divi- 
sion, Underwood Corp. 

Effective Listening. MP-So-BW-15 min. .McGraw-Hill. 

Eight Parts of a Business Letter. MP-So-Col/BW-11 min. 
Business Education Films. 

Electric Typing Time. MP-So-Col-20 inin. International 
Business Machines Corp. 

Filing Procedures in Business. MP-So-Col/BW-11 min. Coro- 
net Instructional Films. 

Flow Process Chart, The. MP-So-Col-15 min. City College of 
New York. 

Flow Process Chart and How To Use It. MP-So-Col-15 min. 
University of Michigan. 

Fundamentals of English Series. 6 FS-Si-Col. McGraw-Hill. 

General Mathematics— Business Mathematics Course. 25 FS- 
Si-BW. (Teacher Manual) Educational Developmental 
Laboratories. 

Grammar: Verbs and Ways We Use Them. MP-So-Col/BW- 
1 1 min. Coronet Instructional Filins. 

Gregg Shorthand Beginning Course. FS-Si-C:ol/BW. Educa- 
tional Developmental Laboratories. 

^regg Typewriting Series. Set I and Set II. 14 FS-So-12 min. 
per filmstrip. McGiaw-Hill. 

Hospital Accounting. FS-So-Col. International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 

How To Balance Accounts. FS-Si-BW. Business Education 
Films. 

Hoia To Be Well Groomed. MP-So-Col/BW-lO min. Coronet 
Instructional Films. 

How To Keep a Job. MP-So-Col-11 min. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films. 

How To Use Consumer Credit Wisely. FS-Si-BW-119 frames. 
Money Management Institute, Household Finance Corp. 

Human Relations in .Supennsion. 24 FS-So-(i min. per film- 
strip. McGraw-Hill. 

/ Want to Be A .Secrelaty. MP-So-Col/BW-43 min. Coronet 
InstructioMal Films. 

Informatio:'. Machine, The. MP-So-Col— 10 mill, liiternatiunai 
Business Machines Corp. 

Installment Buying. MP-.So-BW-ll min. Coronet Instruc- 
tioiiul Films. 

Interest-60 Day 6% Method-Parts I and II. FS-Si-BW. Busi- 
ness Education Films. 

Introduction to Accounting. MP-.S 0 -BW-I 5 min. Busine.ss 
Education Films. 

Is There Communication When Yon Speak/ MP-So-Col/BW- 
17 min. McGraw-Hill. 

It Must Be Someu'here. MP-So-BW-30 mill. Remington-Rami. 
Division of Sperry-Raiul Ciorp. 

Journey for Miss Janies. MP-So-Col-6 min. National Secre- 
taries Association. 

Know Your Typeieriter. Ml’-So-Col/BW-l 1 min. Coronet In- 
structional Films, 
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Littlest Giant, The. MP-So-BW-14 mii». Association Filins, 
Inc. 

Look It Vp! (Dictionary Habits.) MP-So-Col/BW-11 min. 
Coronet Instructional Films. 

Machine Transcription^Machine Operations. Ml*-So-BVV— 15 
min. United World Films. 

Magic Window-Principles of Punched Card Accounting, The. 
FS-So-Col. International Business Machines Corp. 

Man-Machine Charts. MP-So-BW-22 min. State University 
of Iowa. 

Manner of ^^peaking, A. MP-So-Col/BW-28 min. Indiana 
Bell Tclci«ionc Co. 

Meaning of Percentages. MP-So-BW~10 min. Business Educa- 
tion Films. 

Message to No One, A. MP-So-Col-25 min. Champion Paper 
and Fiber Co. 

Methods Analysis. MP— So-BW— 10 min. McGraw-Hill. 

Mimeograph Techniques. MP-So-15 min. Bailey F*t»< s. 

Modern Business Machines. MP-So-20 min. Teaching \ids 
Exchange. 

More Than Words. MP-So-Col/BW-14 min. Henry Straus and 
Co. 

Office Courtesy— Meeting the Public. MP-So-Col/BW-12 min. 
Encyclopaedia Britan nica Films, Inc. 

Off^ice Etiquette. MP-So-15 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

Office Supervisor’s Problems. Six 8 min. films with discussion 
leader's manual. MP-So-Col/BW. McGraw-Hill. 

Office Supervisor’s Problems Series, The. 6 MP-So-Col. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

Office Teamwork. MP-So-Col/BW-I2 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Pay to the Order of. MP-So-10 min. Public Relations Council, 
American Bankers Association. 

Percents and Percentage Series. FS-So-Col/BW. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. 

Personal Financial Planning. MP-So-Col-11 min. Association 
Films, Inc. 

Personal Qualities to Job Success. MP-So-11 min. Coronet In- 
structional Films. 

Polish Up Your Personality. FS-Si-Col. Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc. 

Posting-One Journal, One Ledger. FS-Si. Business Education 
Films. 

Principles of Electronic Data Processing. FS-So-Col. Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 

Process Charts. MP-So-BW-16 min. State University of Iowa. 

Production 5118. MP-So-Col-28 min. Champion Paper Co. 

Retail Accounts Receivable. FS-So-Col. International Business 
Machines Corp. 

Say What You Mean. MP-So-Col-20 min. McGraw-Hill. 

Secretarial Etiquette. FS-Si. Business Education Films. 

Secretarial Training Series. 12 FS-So. McGraw-Hill. 



Secretary: A Normal Day, The. MP-So-Col-20 min. Business 
Education Films. 

Secretaty as a Receptionist. FS-Si. McGraw-Hill. 

Secretary Taking Dictation, The. MP-So-Col/BW-10 min. 
Coronet Instructional Films. 

Secretary Transcribing, The. MP-So-Col/BW-10 min. Coronet 
Instructional Films. 

Shortcuts in Typing. MP-So-30 min. Educators Progress Serv- 
ice. 

Small World of John J. Pennyfeather, The. MP-So-Col-50 
min. Employers Mutual of Wausau. 

Sound Business. FS-So-BW. Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co. 

Super Secretary, The. 2 FS-So-20 min. National Foreman's 
Institute, Inc. 

Supervisory Problems in the Office. 12 FS-So-8-ll min. per 
filmstrip. McGraw-Hill. 

Systems Analysis. FS-So-Col-13 min. Standard Register Co. 

Take a Letter, Miss Brown. MP-So-Col-23 min. Stenotype Co. 

Ten-Key Touch Training Course. 25 FS-Si-BW. (Operators 
and instructor manuals) Educational Developmental Lab- 
oratories. 

Then and Now. MP-So-Col-12 min. Univac Division of Sperry- 
Rand Corp. 

Thinking Machine, The. MP-So-BW-54 min. Association 
Films. 

’’Thinking’ Machines. MP-So-Col-20 min. University of Cali- 
fornia. 

This Business of Numbers. FS-So-Col-20 min. Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry-Rand Corp. 

This Business of Numbers. FS-So-Col-20 min. Univac Division 
of Sperry-Rand Corp. 

Tips on Typing. MP-So-21 min. Underwood Corp. 

Tricks of the Trade for Typists. MP-Si-15 min. Teaching Aids 
Exchange. 

Typing-Keyboard Introduction Course, 2nd ed. 10 FS-Si-BW. 
(Student and teacher manuals) Educational Developmental 
Laboratories. 

Typing-Skill Development Course. 25 FS-Si-BW. (Student 
and teacher manuals) Educational Developmental Labora- 
tories. 

UNA and the UNIVAC. FS-So-Col-16 min. Univac Division 
of Sperry-Rand Corp. 

What Is a Corporation? MP-So-Col/BW-11 min. Coronet In- 
structional Films. 

What Is EDP? MP-So-Col-13 min. International Business 
Machines Corp. 

Why Punctuate? MP-So-11 min. McGraw-Hill. 

Why Use of Credit? MP-So-Col-11 min. Association Films, Inc. 

Writing Better Business Letters. MP-So-Col/BW-10 min. 
Coronet Instructional Films. 

Your Telltale Voice. MP-So-Col-18 min. Bell Telephone Co. 

You’re on the Team. MP— So-Col— 20 min. Eastman Kodak Co. 
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ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Audio-Visual Aids. (Annual catalog of films in data process- 
ing.) Data Processing Management .Association. 

Automation Dictionary (Booklet). Minneapolis-Honey well 
Regulator Co., Indu.strial Division. 

Bookkeeping Procedure Visualized. (2D/^" x 27i/^" chart, 
B/W) National Blank Book Co. 



Bookkeeping Transparencies. (8" x 10" for overhead projec- 
tor) South-Western. 

Bookkeeping V/all Charts. (48" x 52", 3 colors) George F. 
Cram Co., Inc. 

Cartoons. {S 1 / 4 " x 10" for typing) National Association of 
Secondary School Principak. 
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Carte ^ns. ( 8 i/^" x 11") Ohio Typewriter Service. 

Ca. toons. (S" x 10", B/VV for bookkeeping) Special Teadiing 
Aids. 

Case of the New, New Ribbon, The. (30" x 40" poster, Col) 
Poster Visual Aids. 

Dictation Discs. Dictation Disc Co. 

Facts for Math. (Teacher’s reference) Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Filing Simplified. (17" x 22", Col) Smead Manufacturing Co. 
Good Posture Charts. (11" x 17", Col) Adjusto Equipment Co. 
Typing Picture.Posters-Letter Style Series. McGraw- 

Hill. 

Gregg Typing Records— Keyboard Series— Bof. .s 1-4 inclu- 
sive. McGraw-Hill. 

Keyboard Wall Chart. Education Research Committee. 

Learn Your Legal Terms. Kerlin Graphics Co. 

Making a Good Impression on Your Master. .Addrcssograpli 
Multigraph Corp. 

Motivation Chart for Shorthand. (22" x 32", Col) Teaching 
Aids Exchange. 

Office Etiquette. Ladies Home Journal. 

Offfice Experience-Typewriters. (Demonstration Kit, 40 mins.) 
Underwood Corp. 

Production Typewriting, Monograph 97. (For teachers) South- 

Western. 



.Shorthand by Sound. (Record series) Sound Education. 

Shorthand Cartoons ( 8 " x 10", B/VV) Special Teaching .Aids. 

Social Security Charts. (Kits, 32" x 44" charts, teacher pam- 
phlets) Internal Revenue Service. 

Successful Secretary, The. (Booklet) . Royal McBee Corp. 

Table Manners. Ladies Home Journal. 

Teletrainer Equipment and Materials. Bell Telephone Co. 

Typewriter Keyboard Chart. (2%" x 13") E. D. Criin Publica- 
tions. 

Typewriter Keyboard Chart. (21?4" x 13") E. D. Crim Pub- 
lications. 

Typewriter Keyboard Test. R. C. Allen Business Machine.s, 
Inc. 

Typezeriter Kit No. 1 . (Posters, Col) Educational Supplies and 
Services. 

Typewriter Placement Tests. (For teachers) South-Western. 

Typeif'Hing Rhythm Records— Progressive Speed Series. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

Typing Cartoons. ( 81 / 2 " x H", red and black) Poster Visual 
Aids. 

Typing Habits, Ugh! ( 8 " x 10") Poster Visual Aids. 

T‘..lngo. (Typing game) Russell W. Kraning. 

What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office 
Work. (Speed and accuracy tests) Ditto, Inc. 

Your First Year of Teaching. Monograph 103. (For teachers) 
South.Western. 
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